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SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND 


This powdered spray material dissolves instantly in hot or cold water, is the best in 
the long run, ‘and the cheapest spray material ever produced 


For Control of San Jose Scale 


Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound was first placed on the market in 1911 and has 
met with such tremendous enthusiasm that this season we have just completed a new plant 
which is capable of producing 60,000 Ibs. every 24 hours. In other words, we manufacture 
and sell an amount of spray material in a single month which, when diluted, will spray 
9,000,000 fruit trees of average size. 















































Read These Twelve Reasons << e SB toviale an 
: a ? ; ; : . ty. 7 interval o: 
Why Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound is the most economical, practical, efficient and * ‘JZ Much tl 
. . . . ? ’ 
convenient spray material for the practical fruit grower: age 
etters W 
1. 100 pounds of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Com- 5. Its powdered form makes leakage impossible. 9. NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR COM- required t 
pound is equivalent to 600 pounds of commercial lime- 4 x a POUND may easily be obtained in small packages. (3) re 
—. solution. Why pay freight on water? FT ce rr — A ndageri ool beg It is put up in 100, 50, 25, 10, 5 and 1 pound cans. i a 
<eeps in ely anywhere, and ca 
een on J wf Ang ent ae <=. ieee over from one season to another without loss. a, TAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR COM- % inanine t 
material than a barrel of lime-sulphur solution; reducing 7. NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULP'IUR COM- — material, when ity wcities Tee wmepthan any other HA trade and 
the actual cost of material. POUND is equal to and has proven many times to be makes 60% more spray am * et a oe-eiiier th ro 
3. NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR COM- ered to lime-sulphur solution in insecticidal and solution, less expense to hauling and handling; no loss This at 
; POUND is neat and convenient to handle. ungicidal value. from ieakage and crystallization; keeps indefinitely zag. in 
pa nNIAGARA, SOLUBLE SULPHUR COM- 8 A drum of NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR and no empty barrel to return. ca _ 
» comes in inexpensive metal drum, which MPOUND may be carried in buggy or automobile, .O Inspec 
NGI Ty when empty may be thrown away; no money paid out making hauling convenient and inexpensive. One Sh. “WE est with ot ain trons. ia a 9 ti 
. for barrels; no bother returning empty package. man handles it easily. 12. Leaves a fine waxy finish on fruit. report the 
Read What These Three E ienced Fruit G Have to S preia 
a ese r appreciati 
ea ee Experienc ruit Growers Have to Say — 
There’s a User in Your Neighborhood in ae lar 
; ; _ _ Quincey, IIl., Sept. 3, 1914, : Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29, 1914. Roanoke, Va. -» Sept. 15, 1914. — Fees 
Niagara Sprayer Co., Middleport, N. Y. aes Sprayer Co., Middleport, N. Y. Niagara Sprayer Co., Middleport, N. Y. , di rh ans 
Gentlemen:— go ssa cg y 7 7 Gentl g edi 
2 7 so 38 > We are very much pleased with NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR entlemen:——~ a 
- td ig sanity ha age oe x - arr > og . COMPOUND and are very glad indeed that we started to use it. 9 Last rr; Isprayed my apple and peach orchards with NIAGARA = a 
foo! sure the NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND is at The fruit is as clean as a “* Hound’s Tooth” and is very healthy look- * LUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND, manufactured by you, and it ; to any pu 
-ast as good in its effect, very much more convenient to handle, as 128; more so than we have ever a n able to obtain from lime-sulphur ‘Surely did kill all the scale, and trees are in a healthy condition. I 2 is by pron 
well as being cheaper. I will use _it exclus ive ‘ly on my 1200 acre solution. y truly yours, consider NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND far superior AN 
eo he Reogews a MO. V. ALLEY Arty As & LIVE STOCK CO. to the lime and sulphur sprays and will use no other. It is the most 
orchard next season. our ul a Per G. C. Richardson, Gen. Mer. convenient and cheapest and far the best spraying material on the 
C. H. WILLIAMSON. (The Missouri Valley orchards consist of over 800 acres of market, and I can cheerfully recommend it to all fruit growers. 4 
(Mr. Williamson harvested 40,000 barrels of apples this year.) 16-year-old apple orchards.) Respectfully, JOHN H. SAMPSON. N 
Ww 
Extensive field experiments under the directions of our experimental and research department have made possible the publication of the followin 
3 g 
booklets, which contain valuable facts about producing quality fruit. Send the coupon today for those which interest you most. 
? t 
1. An up-to-the-minute spray calendar, containing 2. A scientific bulletin describing actual field ex- 3. General catalog and testimonial booklet, giving 
live information that will produce results. periments, as carried on in our large experimental the experiences of successful fruit growers all over the 4 
orchards. country who use NIAGARA SOLUBLE SULPHUR 2 
COMPOUND. e 
” . y 7. the sale, i 
_ . 
The new Niagara Triplex Power eee EVERY HING FOR SPRA ING His bat 
Sprayer.proven by actual test the earefully 
rons Be agne me ey gansseed ts We also manufacture the following spray materials, which are the very best that is possible for science to produce: NIAGARA clock. ‘* 
spony ous} gettven ot Mastt pes SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND, NIAGARA ARSENATE OF LEAD (Dry or Paste), NIAGARA BORDEAUX ARSENATE this after: 
maintain a working pressure of NIAGARA CYLLA-AFIS SPRAY, NIAGARA No.9 TRIPLEX POWER GASOLINE SPRAYING MACHINERY, NIAGARA it if you 
Tae cacieiee ncocan Meee ORCHARD AND CROP SPRAYER and a complete line of spraying machinery and accessories including Hand Pumps, Nozzles, “T didn 
cylinders, guaranteed for lite: Rods, Hose, Fittings, etc. you pleas 
time. e workmanshi an 
materials tor this machinery are It will pay every fruit grower who wishes to produce better quality fruit to mark his wants on the coupon, sign his name and to hasten 
—= send it today. Be sure to get the spray calendar, scientific bulletin and testimonial book. po geed ag 
° ° a Ou | 
Send for Price List and ‘ S C s : id 
ole Manufacturers for the Pacific Coast A flori 
Machinery Catalog Niagara Sprayer Company a a tee & fee, and a tan 
. - with pers 
53 Main Street, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. Sica ” eattle, Wash. apes 
Makers of everything for Spraying Purposes, Machinery and Materials tig sm 
man disat 
FILL IN THIS COUPON = h 
- ; ; : geance 
I am interested in spraying to produce quality fruit. Please send me your literature regarding NIAGARA there was 
SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND. more tick 
depot be 
Eee ne ee eee PR CUR NI 83s See ce ck Bea has ia ae jinn tstevesssepubennitebesatadabeiaieeonen wom 
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This Is the Thirty-Fifth Year of | 
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the Publication of 


This issue of Green’s Fruit Grower begins 
the thirty-fifth year of its continuous publi- 
cation. It is claiming a good deal to say 
that for nearly thirty-five years Green’s 
Fruit Grower has-been sent out regularly and 
promptly to its subscribers, for this means that through- 
out a hnes years, the editorials have beenready, as has 
been the other material for the printer, and that. the 
printer and the press have done their work faithfully. 

There are lines of work in which a man may be dila- 
tory, putting off until tomorrow, next week, next month 
or next year, that which should be done today. The 
old time shoemaker belonged to this class. He seldom 
finished the new pair of shoes or boots at the date 
promised. There are many farmers who pursue a plan 
of postponement. They are late in plowing, late in 
sowing or planting the seed, late in gathering the har- 
vest. Surely they meet with losses owing to these 
delays in postponements, and it is an evidence that 
farming is profitable, for there are few other kinds of 
business in which a man may be so negligent and yet 
continue management without incurring the sheriff and 
forced ejectment from the premises. ; 

The editor must ever be ready with the work of his 
brain, thus he is ever at work when not asleep. I mean 
by this that he is ever thinking and planning. He 
cannot write editorials without thought. ‘The thoughts 
come to him when he walks about the fields or when he 
rides in the car or when he turns the pages of his daily 
paper or magazine, or when he lies in bed courting sleep 
or wakes at midnight from a bad dream. : 

No sooner is the December issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower laid upon the editor’s desk than new copy goes 
z#t once to the printer for the succeeding issue of January. 
But what happens if sickness overtakes the editor? 
Last winter our editor was under the surgeon’s care in a 
hospital in Baltimore, Maryland, for the larger part of 
the winter, and yet Green’s Fruit Grower was printed 
promptly as usual. The editor had a supply of edi- 
torials and other material which bridged over the 
interval of his disability. 

Much that the editor does for his subscribers does 
not appear in the publication itself. He receives many 
letters which are answered personally and which have 
required time and investigation. But a moment ago I 
dictated a letter to a Bible student association which 
wrote Green’s Fruit Grower ~—— ' at two girls were 
planning to come to Rochester, N. Y., to learn a certain 
trade and desiring our editor to state whether the plece 
they — to go to was respectable or desirat le. 
This letter aauiced that one of our office represer ta- 
tives should travel several miles to a certain building 
to inspect the office and the office force of the instituticn 
referred to and then to make further inquiries and to 
report the result. 

While no individual should expect full recognition or 
appreciation of work or the expenditure of vitality in 
any cause, the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower feels that 
in the large increase in the number of subscribers and 
in the many letters received thanking him for informa- 


\ tion given and suggestions,.one of which is before the 






editor as he writes, he should feel recompensed for his 


. life work. Herein lies the method by which subscribers 


to any publication can show their appreciation and that 
is by prompt renewal of their subscriptions. 


The Last Train 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
MISS Z. I. DAVIS 


q PLE received. Will take the five hundred 
dollar fur cloak if youcan get it here by seven 
o’clock this evening. Miss Teft.”’ 

Amos Whipple read the telegram aloud to 
his mother with a sigh of relief. ‘If I make 
the sale, it will help us on our feet,’’ he exclaimed. 

His baby brother was sleeping in her arms. After 
carefully placing him in the cradle, she ag at the 
clock. “Why, Amos,”. she began} “the last train out 
this afternoon is almost due. You will certainly miss 
it if you do not hurry.” 

“T did not know that it was so late,’ he replied. ‘Will 
you please bring me my cuffs and collars? I will have 
to hasten and pack my satchel. Was there ever such a 
mother as mine in the world? If I win out, I promise 
that you shall have it easier,’’ he finished. 

A florid faced youth with a bearskin overcoat on, 
and a tan leather satchel approached the ticket agent 
with perspiring brow. ‘‘Has the Flyer gone?”’ 

‘Tue in five minutes,’’ came laconically. 

The tense expression on the countenance of the young 
man disappeared, and he dropped into the nearest seat, 
pe oe his telegram slowly over again. Presently he 
glanced at his'watch. The five minutes was up, but 
there was no sign of the passenger yet. Ten minutes 
more ticked away, and those who, Were waiting in the 
depot began:to grow restiess. 

woman with a babe in her arms, and four clinging 
to her skirts, threaded her way to the office window. 

“Two hours late,” explained the agent in response to 

her inquiry. 
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At this information an audible murmur ran around 
the room. But none were excited as Amos Whipple. 
For a few minutes he sat in deep thought. ‘“T-W-O hours 
l-a-t-e! It is doubtful if I can make the town in time 
or not.”” Then an idea dawned his mind. Eight 
miles away wasa junction. If he could reach that place 
for the southbound train, he might be successful in 
meeting the prospective buyer within the time specified. 

‘May a can get a livery,”’ he mused, glancing 
dubiously at the snowstorm. ‘‘Can you drive me to the 
junction for the southbound train?” he asked later of 
the proprietor of the public barn. ; 

“T would be glad to if the horses were not all out. 
But every last one of them is in use,’”’ he answered 
volubly. Hurrying on, the knight of the road next 
presented his request at the other liveryman’s. 

“Over to the junction, eh? Of course we can,’’ was the 
cheerful response. A horse was quickly hitched to a 
carriage, as the young man waited in the office. 

‘Ready,’’ called the owner. 

Amos doubtfully eyed the blanketed creature between 
the thills. There was a spavin on one leg, while the 
other was swelled to twice its natural size. No one 
could deny that it had the heaves. And he was positive 
that it limped in its gait. Waving his hand before the 
creature’s eyes, he found that it was stone blind. 








Three Old Friends. 


The Man—tThe Chair—The Paper. 





“T’ve a notion to hitch you there, instead,’’ he ex- 
claimed indignantly. ‘I would do it too, befcre I 
would put that poor, old horse through such a storm as 
this.” With these words he walked away, leaving the 
man to act his own pleasure. 

A bright thought flashed into his mind. Why not 
take the hand car? The section men were having a 
half holiday, and perhaps the boss would accommodate 


im. ° 
“My foot is badly jammed from a falling tie. Other- 

wise I would be glad to give you a lift on your journey. 

But I have no right to trust my car in other hands.”’ 

“If I had known all this before, ’’ declared Whipple, 
“TI might have been at the junction by this time. It is 
not so far when one starts in time.”’ 

‘*You have a chance in ten to make it,’’ was the reply. 
“Tt is a well traveled road, and you may get a ride.’ 

As this was the only thing to do so far as he could see, 
he acted on the suggestion. Just then a double sleigh 
drawn by a span of velvet blacks trotted toward him 
in the direction that he expected to go. 

‘Hello there,’’ he shouted to the driver. “Give me 
a lift.” The man who was holding the reins, saw his 
colts shy out of the road, but was so intent upon cross- 
ing while it was safe to do so, that he did not hear the 
stranger’s request, but dashed on out of sight. 

Pretty soon a single buggy was approaching, drawn by 
a broncho. Mr. Whipple waved his hand to the driver. 
As it came near, he saw that it wasa two-wheeled skele- 
ton with three fat meh crowded into a short, narrow seat, 
and so he watched it for a moment as it whirled past him. 

‘‘How time goes,’’ he exclained, glancing at his watch. 
Looking up the road, an old fashioned roomy phaeton 
was coming. There was only one person in it. He 
thought, ‘Burely this is my chance.” A serene faced 
elderly woman was holding the ribbons. © He called. to 
her for a ride. But she calmly looked straight ahead. 


Again he called to her, eS response. The 
; oo 
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third time hé tried to gain her attention. But 
she drove past, her visage undisturbed. 

“She’s deaf, Mister,’’ remarked a freckle- 
faced newsboy at his elbow. 

“I wonder if it 1s about time that ‘patience 
ceases to be a virtue,” he soliloquized, looking anxi- 
ously up and down the track. 

Presently he felt the rails under his feet begin to hum. 
A shrill whistle sounded in the distance, and a cloud of 
smoke rose up to the sky. In a moment more the be- 
lated express “ere and snorted its way into the station. 
* ‘After all,”’ he thought, “it is here ahead of the time 
stated by the agent.’ 

With. a long, deep breath of satisfaction, he settled 
I ’=mself in a comfortable seat, and disposed of his bag- 
gage. But for the haunting fear that his expected 
customer would be gone when he arrived at his destina- 
tion, he might have been contented. 

In fifteen minutes after it wheezed out of his home 
town, they were at the junction. ‘‘Twenty minutes for 
supper,”’ called the porter. Waiting would have been 
trying but for the fact that his attention was drawn to 
a@ winsome young lady who had just boarded the train. 
A white haired, smooth faced man accompanied her, and 
called her daughter. 

Her eyes were carefully scanning the faces of those 
present in search of some one. Suddenly she discovered 
Mr. Whipple. Beckoning to her father, for such the 
gray haired gentleman proved to be, she went to speak 
to the young man. 

“T am Miss Teft,”’ she began, ‘‘the one from whom you 
received the telegram. We were afraid that you would 
not arrive in time, so we came up on the other road, 
hoping to meet you.” 

Well pleased, Amos lost no time in showing the several 
styles of fur garments that he carried with him. 

‘*The sealskin is $500?” she inquired. 

‘Yes, and the white fur is $600’’ he said. 

“T like the ermine lined with silver gray fox skin the 
best,’’ decided her father. 

“That is $1,000,” explained Mr. Whipple, scarcely 
daring to hope that she would purchase it. 

“Take the ermine,’’ urged her father. ‘‘Your success 
in singing warrants it. You will earn enough in a short 
time to pay for it.’’ : 

Turning to Mr. Whipple, he added, ‘“My daughter is 
to receive $500 tonight, for singing. She has dates two 
seasons in advance for this kind of work. As you are 
a@ young man, seeking to obtain a college education, we 
shall hereafter give you our orders for clothing. The 
profit on these garments that we expect to purchase, 
will enable you to attend college next year. The world 
needs just such manly fellows as yourself.”’ 

The worried expression on Amos’ face was changed te 
one of hope as he replied, “Sir, your kind words and 
encouragement have helped me more than I can tell. I 
was blue because the train was late, and I was afraid 
that we would miss each other, but everything is work- 
ing for.the best. I shall be glad to sell you anything in 
my line that you want, and will spare no pains to please 
you. May you be rewarded for your kindness to me.”’ 
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Cultivation of the Orchard 


The apple growers are nearly all practicing clean 
cultivation in their orchards, says Indiana Farmer. 
This indicates that cultivation is the quickest method 
of bringing young trees to a bearing age and perhaps it 
is the best method to pursue in gaining annual crops. 
From my own experience and knowledge gained from 
growers in all partsof the country, I am convinced that 
apple trees set on rolling or nearly level land will come 
into bearing two or three years earlier if given annual 
cultivation. It makes very little difference whether 
the land be intercropped or not, provided sufficient 
fertilizing material is added to grow the extra plants. 
The stirring of the soil seems to help in conserving the 
moisture and gives the young trees a longer period of 
pe each year than they have under sod methods. 

t is well to remember that a cover crop should be put 
in late in the summer to afford the roots some protection - 
from the winter cold. When crops are grown between 
the trees, something should be raised that can be taken 
off early enough to allow for this. In the northern 
sections, Sd or winter vetch is _———- best. I think 
it a good plan to alternate these for cover in the growing 
orchard. Farther south there is nothing that can com- 
eo with crimson clover for this purpose. An orchard 

andled after this method makes rapid growth up to 
the bearing age. I have continued it after bearing, 
with the result that some of the trees have formed the 
habit of annual bearing. To my mind this is most 
impc-tant. 

With the older orchards, sod methods with the grass 
mulch and annual top dressing of manure produce ex- 
cellent results. This means considerably less work. 
My experience indicates that cultivation is of value 
where it can be practiced with convenience. . Where the 
trees are left in sod the grass should be mowed and left 
under the trees to hold the moisture. One cannot 
successfully take a crop of hay and a crop of apples from 
the same land, unless heavy fertilization is practiced. 
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Write for it today. 
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Fruit Growers! 


Write for the 1915 
William P Stark 


TREE BOOK! 


Perhaps the most comprehensive hand-book ever written 
on high-quality commercial and home-orchard fruits. 132 
pages, with the very information you need to guide you and 
make your orchard a success. Used for reference in Univer- 

* sity courses of systematic pomology. A book that will help 
you make money and save money—worth 50c a copy, but 
mailed FREE to any one truly interested in fruit-growing. 


FREE 
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J. H. Hale Million Dollar 
Peach 


Averages 4 to 14 larger than Elberta; 
round shape; golden yellow, Crimson blush; 
solid, firm as cling, yet perfect freestone; 
long keeper; greatest shipping peach known; 
fuzzless as an apricot; ideal canner; heavy, 
dense flesh for drying; ripens 5 days ahead 
of Elberta—brings 30% to 50% higher prices. 


None Genuine Without Signature 


Warning: Be on your guard against irre- 
sponsible persons offering worthless varieties 
as true J. H. Hale peach trees. Genuine 
J. H. Hale peach trees budded from Mr. 
Hale’s bearing orchards obtainable only 
from William P. Stark Nurseries, Stark City, 
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Home-Grown Peaches For Three Months 

By planting early, medium and late ripen- 
ing varieties you can enjoy luscious peaches 
from early summer until frost. Send for our 
peach-ripening guide, listing choicest peaches 
in order of ripening. There are handsome 
profits in commercial peach growing. Read 
Mr. Hale’s story of how he made $1420 per 
acre—full account in catalog. 


. 
Apricots 
Delightful, rich, golden, sweet fruits. 
Wide adaptability. Hardy varieties—grow 
where even peaches fail. 


Plums 


Meaty, juicy varieties for canning, ship- 
ping, drying, jellies, marmalades and sauces. 
Very hardy. Thrive in all soils; in city 
yards, poultry pens—everywhere, 


. 
Cherries 
“Sweet” and “Sour” varieties. Most 
profitable small fruit. Sought by canneries, 
Easiest to raise. Few trees on vacant lot 
yield big profit. 


Pears 

Most luscious, delicately flavored, juicy 
fruit grown. Market never half supplied. 
Early, mediam and late varieties. 

We also furnish some varieties on 
“DWARF” roots: plant 10 feet apart. 
Fruits same as on “standard”’ trees. Pear 
trees thrive in sod; can be planted along av- 

enues and corners of yards. 
















Grapes 
For Every State 


Sixteen best tested va- 
rieties = abn partsof U.S.; 
red, purple, black, white. 
Vield $100 to $200 per 
acre, Bear young. Also 
ideal for planting onarbors 
and fences, 


Genuine Delicious — 
The Apple De Luxe 


Exquisite flavor, delightful crispness and 
unique shape, conical, tapering with five dis- 
tinct knobs at blossom end. Tender, firm 
flesh overflowing with highly flavored juice. 
Sold last year on Chicago market $1.00 to 
$1.25 more per box than other apples. 
Always brings highest prices regardless of 
what other varieties are selling for. Plant 
William P. Stark trees. 





Apples For All Localities 


Including: Summe?, Livland Raspberry, 
Yellow Transparent, Wilson Red June, 


Duchess. 

Fall,Wealthy, Red Astrachan, Gravenstein. 

Early Winter, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
King Dayid, Wagener. 

Winter, Stayman Winesap, Baldwin, 
Banana, Black Ben, Rome Beauty, Winesap, 
Delicious, McIntosh. 


Crabapples 
Profitable. Enormously productive. Trees 
ornamental in bloom and fruit. Varieties for 
eating, canning and jellies. . 


Quince 
Easily grown. Great demand. Plant 
everywhere for flavoring preserves, marma- 
lades and jellies. 


Nut and Shade Trees 


Permanent and fast growing trees for 
avenues, parks, yards and windbreaks 
Chestnuts and Pecans. r 





Reading Giant Asparagus 

One of the easiest vegetables to grow. 
Comes every year from roots. Big money- 
maker. Can your own asparagus. Special 
hybridized variety. 


William 


Nurseries 


Stark City, Mo. 













Over 8,000,000 
Strong-rooted plants — 
30 Best Strawberry aa 
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Everbearing Strawberries 


A commercial success. You can have fresh 
red strawberries—lots of them, from early i in 
the spring until frost. Any y can raise 
strawberries. They grow everywhere, on all 
well drained soils. 


Blackberries— Raspberries 


Grow everywhere. Yield as high as $250 
per acre. A small patch a sure source of 
profit and a supply of rich fruit for home use. 


Currants—Gooseberries 


Sure croppers. Ship long distances. Keep 
well. Very dependable and productive. 





Roses 
Queer: of flowers. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 

Climbers, all colors. 


Shrubs and Hedge Plants 


Hardy shrubs of every color for all pur- 
pes Altheas, Deutzias, High Bush Cran- 
try, Hydrangeas, Snowballs, Spirea, 
Syringa, Snowberry, Japonica, Barberry,etc. 


Hardy Perennials and Vines 

Many Peonies, Phlox, Iris—grand for cut 
flowers. All best vines for arbors, porches, 
walls. 


P Stark 
Box 224 


Thirty kinds. 
everbearing Teas, 


Hardy 
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William P. 
Stark’s many 
_ friends, who 
have been in cor- 
respondence with 
him and received 
his mail the past 
thirty years, will 
please ask for this 
new 1915 book, as 
it is sent only on 
request. 











Read how 
Mr. Hale 
made $1420 
from 1 acre of 
J. H. Hale peach 
trees—Full facts 
in catalog. 
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132 Pages—Complete Guide 
Handy Size— Fully Illustrated | 


William P. Stark’s new 1915 book lists and 
fully describes all select, proved, profitable varie- 
ties, gives season and time of ripening, tells 
habits of growth, age of bearing, good qualities 
and weak points, best money-makers. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs. No fruit catalog 
like it. Mailed free. 


Save Money—Buy Direct 


We have no agents, no plate-book men, no 
canvassers. Our catalog is our only salesman. 
Lowest, direct-from-nursery prices, printed in 
plain figures. You make a substantial saving 
and get true-to-name trees. Read our double 
guarantee in catalog. ‘Trees warranted free from 
injurious insects and fungous diseases. Special 
planting directions sent with every order. Boxes 
and packing free. Safe arrival guaranteed to all 
parts of the world. We ship everywhere—Send 
for the great free book now. 
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WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 224 Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail mé your 132-page catalog. I am interested in 





OJ J. H. Hale Peach (J Delicious Apple 
O) Apples 1C Plums CJ Roses 
[] Peaches [J Cherries [1 Grapes 
C] Pears DC Bush Fruits 1) Strawberries 
___Number of Trees Desired. ——-Number Strawberry Plants Desired, 
Name ° 
Address —— WS Woe see 
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THE VALUE OF TREE 











Vines, shrubs and trees beautify the home. No matter whether 
the home is that of wealth or poverty the vines, shrubs and trees 
beautify the place and make it homelike. 


HE proper adornment of the home grounds 
with trees, shrubs and vines gives a charm 
and beauty which are interesting and pleasing 
to the passer-by as well as to the occupant of 
the home. _ [I think there is no more pleas- 
ing looking farm home than one that has a well 





kept lawn properly adorned with shrubs and trees, says. 


The Indiana Farmer. ‘Trees in the barn yard, along the 


_lane and a few in the meadow and along fence rows add 


to the beauty as well. This is the kind of a farm that 
the passerby looks at. twice and then turns to.take the 
third look a8 he passes on. Plants not only express 
beauty but restfulness as well. Their gradual change 
with the season makes a pleasing effect and relieves the 
monotony. 

The farm and buildings may be poor, but with the 
trees and shrubs there they add greatly to the value of 
the place. ‘Trees not only add to the beauty of the farm 
but are a protection to the buildings and stock. A 
house and barn exposed to the hot sun and cold winds 
is a poor place to call a home. Some farmers do not 
believe in having trees in the field or along the fence. 
In the cultivated field I’ll agree they are of little use. 
But the meadow, I think, is lacking without a few trees 
at least, for the stock like to have protection from the 
hot sun in summer. 

If trees are not planted for the beauty 
or protection they give the place, they 
ought to be planted for their~ value. 
The space they occupy and the time 
required to plant them are not lost, as 
they add to the value of the place and 
they are grown into valuable timber as 
our forests disappear. 

Suitable Varieties of Tres 


Tf you haven’t enough trees for shade 
and beauty about the place, new is a 
good time to go into the woods and pick 
what you want. Some of the most 
desirable trees for shade and beauty 
are oaks and maples. The latter is not 
as desirable as the oak, because it is 
more easily injured by heavy winds. 
The wood is brittle and the branches 
have a habit of forking in such a way 
that a weak union results which when 
subject to heavy pressure gives away. 
The elm is a bardy plant, grows rapidly 
and forms a very graceful and _beauti- 
ful tree. Poplars are very desirous on 
account of hardiness and rapid growth. 
The catalpa has become a favorite tree 
on account of its rapid growth, its 
broad leaves and, showy flowers. . Be- 
sides its ornamental value, the catalpa 
produces very durable timber, highly 
prized as post material. i 

The critical period in the life of a 
tree is when it is transplanted to 
its ppanent location. In removing 
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the trees a greater portion of the smaller roots are lost. 
You bring out the larger roots, but the tiny roots are 
the ones that gather the greater supply of food for the 
plant. In order that the roots may supply the proper 
amount of moisture and food to the top, the top should 
be pruned heavily. 

The excavation prepared for the tree should be of 
sufficient depth to allow it to be set as deep as it stood 
in the woods and large enough for the roots without 
bending them. , The earth in.the bottom of the hole 
should be loosened. In replacing the soil over the roots 
of the tree, a thin layer should be placed in contact 
with the roots and thoroughly pressed down in order 
to bring the particles of soil in close contact with the 
feeding roots of the plants. The hole should be filled 


-and the surface left slightly above the level of the ground. 


In a new country such as ours, little attention has 
been paid to the adornment of the grounds. But atime 
has now been reached when we should give more atten- 
tion to the improvement of our surroundings. 
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Stay on the Farm 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The main criticism 
leveled at the ‘“‘Back to the Farm’? movement, and the 
one that carries great weight, is the fact that this move- 
ment sends back to the country those who are utterly 
unfitted for this kind of life. Those who were born and 
have been raised in the city, as well as those who mi- 
grated from the country, are entirely unacquainted with 
the needs of the farm and, in 99 cases out of a possible 
100, make a failure of farming and lose all they put into 
the venture. 

Only those who were ‘‘to the manor born” are in a 
position to look after the interests of the ‘‘maner,’’ and 
it is this class that we seek to reach in the ‘‘Stay on the 
Farm’? movement. In a recent communication I did 
say, ‘‘Any influence that can be brought to bear-on those 
now in the towns and cities to return to the farmsis energy 
well expended,”’ and Mr. Mathews is justified in taking 
exception to the broad statement. 14 made this state- 
ment simply that I might not be accused of ungracious- 
ness in condemning the ‘‘Back to the Farm’’4novement, 
although I should have qualified the declaration by say- 
ing that it is worth while to induce those to return to 
the country who may still be fitted for this life. It 
must be admitted that not every country immigrant loses 
his cunning. I have known successful farmers who, 
for one reason or another, have left the farm and moved 
into town. They have been actuated by the desire to 
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Attractive rural grounds showing the beauty of vines, shrubs and 
trees when properly planted. 


give their children a better education or their desire 
to retire from active work, but, whatever their motive 
may have been, they almost invariably find that the 
city, even with its many comforts and conveniences, is 
not ‘‘home”’ to them. 

The ‘‘Stay on the Farm’? movement has in it all the 
elements that go to make up a successful enterprise and 
aims to make country dwellers so well satisfied with 
their lot in life that nothing will induce them to leave. 
This can only be accomplished as we secure an economic 
awakening that will re-adjust country life and living. 
One reason why so man¥ young people want to leave the 
farm is because, as a rule, they know nothing but hard 
work and grind from early morning until late at night, 
all day long and seven days to the week. In order to 
prevent their dissatisfaction with their position in life, 
it is absolutely necessary to give them an opportunity 
for developing their social instincts. 

With the harvesting of the last crop comes a time of 
comparative idleness and that nondescript time when 
(being a little more at liberty to seek their own pleasure) 
they long for something different from what they have 
known since the day the first preparation for the early 
crops was made. Naturally, young men and young 
women think of migrating to the city. Bright and beau- 
tiful pictures have been painted by unwise people for 
their delectation and, remembering the long, cold and 
cheerless days which winter often holds 
in reserve for country people, they 








A California Privet Hedge—The most beautiful and cheapest fence thajcan be bought. Note how 
much it adds to the attractiveness of these grounds, 


decide that they will leave the farm 
and seek their fortunes in the city. 
Right here is the, opportunity_to hold 
young people in the country—for their 
own good and that of the farm—and to 
give them pleasure and profitable enter- 
tainment. The aim of the “Stay on the 
Farm’? movement carries with it the 
emeouragement offered to farmers to 
surround their sons and daughters with 
such pleasures and amusements, and to 
give them such. liberties, as will make 
their leaving their country homes unin- 
viting. In this the farmer has an able 
ally in the march of progress made by 
the rural free delivery, the rural tele- 
phones that stretch across the rolling 
fields, the schoolhouse community 
centers, the Grange and ‘other farmers’ 
cluos. Given the encouragement of the 
leaders of the Church and that of the 
teachers and other professional men and 
women, these organizations will prove 
valuable aids in the accomplishment of 
the desired end.—Allea P. Wilson, Md. 





“Why doesn’t that young man ever 
come into the parlor?” 
“Ch, I don’t know.”’ 


J “Tsn’t he a candidate for your hand 


“Yes; but he seers to prefer a front 
porch campaign.’’—Kansas City Journal, 
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Growing Bush Fruits 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 


S we might infer from their rugged and hardy 
character, bush fruits will produce profitable 
4 yields with but little care on almost any soil 
m) that ismoist and welldrained. They withstand 
the cold of our Northern winters well, but are 
far more subject to injury by the hot summer sun. All 
suffer more or less from drought; neither can they do 
_ on continually wet soils, such as are found on marsh 
8. 

Before planting, the ground should be well plowed, 
and wherever the subsoil.is hard and impervious, a 
subsoil plow should be used. Well-rotted stable manure 
is by far the best fertilizer for any bush fruit, and should 
be well plowed under. Wood ashes come next in fertiliz- 
ing value. After the berry patch has been started right 
it needs clean cultivation every year of its existence. 
Mulching is sometimes advocated, and will answer its 

urpose very well in the garden where the bushes are 

ew and so placed as to make cultivation difficult or 
inconvenient. Let the fruit grower bear in mind, how- 
ever, that mulching is only a makeshift and a very poor 
substitute for cultivation. . 

Raspberries:—The American black raspberry, or 
black cap, being a somewhat coarse feeder, responds 
more readily to rich soil and yields more per acre than 
the red raspberry. As in nature the raspberries grow 
in the leaf mold of the forests, so in cultivation they 
demand plenty of humus, best supplied by well-rotted 
manure. 

A description of the method pursued by one_ grower 
will apply with equal force to all varieties of raspberries. 
The soil of this plantation is a rich loam in a fair con- 
dition of ——T- The bushes were set out several 
years ago, four feet apart, in rows seven feet apart. 
Nine rows of Gregg and nine rows of Cuthbert were 
planted. The plantation was well cultivated each year, 
and during one winter a heavy dressing of well-rotted 
manure was applied. For two years, four shoots to a 
plant were allowed to grow, but thereafter five shoots 
were retained. The canes are supported between a 
double'row of wires. 

For winter protection the plants are covered with 
earth in the following manner: After the leaves have 
dropped, three men are sent into the field; one gathers 
and ties together the canes of each bush, the second 
loosens and digs away some earth in front of the plant 
in the direction in which it is to be laid down, while 
the third, with a potato or spading fork, not a spade, 
loosens the roots of the bush. Then each plant is bent 
over into the hollow prepared for it, the roots, however, 
still retaining their position in the soil, and it is covered 
with earth. In spring, the plants are dug up as soon as 
the ground can be worked and before any of the buds 
have a chance to start. 

Blackberries :—As with other brambles, blackberries 
need a cool, moist soil. The distance of planting may 
vary to suit the convenience of each grower, but for 
best results it should range somewhere between 4 x 7 
feet or6x9feet. Though this fruit will often bear well 
without fertilization, it does not follow that an applica- 
tion of good manure will not hee. increased returns. 
Some growers would not cultivate after the second year, 
but as the crop is liable to suffer from lack of water, it 
should be cultivated at least once a year to conserve the 
moisture of the land. Where cultivation cannot be 
practised, mulching .will be found a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

Pruning the blackberry, if done in time, is a simple 
matter. During the summer pinch the growing canes 
once at from one to two feet from the ground. Inspring, 
prune the laterals as the grower, by experience, has 
found best for his locality. Old canes are best removed 
as soon as through fruiting. 

Dewberries :—The dewberry does best on a compara- 
tively sandy soil. In nature, the dewberry travels and 
propagates by means of its tips, and when once estab- 
lished under cultivation it proves itself a veritable weed 
to get rid of again. Nor does domestication appear to 
improve its fruit to any great extent.~ The best berries 
I ever ate were picked from the wild bushes along the 
roadside. Dewberries can be planted and taken care 
of much the same as blackberries. The simplest way 
to train and prune them is to tie each plant to a stake 
about four feet high, then each spring cut out the old 
wood and cut back the new wood to about three or four 
feet. Don’t summer prune, as that tends to make them 
grow too much wood. 

Currants:—The currant is a Northern fruit, and is 
seldom seen in Southern markets. It is found in nature 
growing almost anywhere, but to produce a profitable 
crop it needs a cool, moist, well-drained soil. A strong 
clay loam has.proved very good. It is at its best ina 
northern exposure, and will often do well in the shade of 
orchard trees. Though it thrives in spite of neglect, it 
will respond most profitably to liberal treatment, and, 
being a coarse feeder, nothing makes it bear so well as 
plenty of manure; in fact, it needs*more fertilizing per 
acre than any other bush fruit. 

Before planting, the land should be well manured. 
In planting, the bushes may be placed all the way from 
three to six feet apart in the row, and the rows from six 
to nine feet apart. 

Pruning the currant cannot be neglected, for the yield 
and size of the berry in a great measure depend thereon. 
From three to eight canes may be allowed, but care 
should be taken that none of the wood is older than 
three years. In spring, cut away the old and super- 
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fluous young wood. Currant-bushes should be replaced 
about every. ten years, for though the life of a currant 
bush is much longer, yet the young stock more than re- 
ays the cost of planting. Old bushes may be renewed 
owever, by cutting them off close to the ground and 
working manure into the soil around them. 

The currant borer is the worst enemy the amateur has 
to contend with. The insect eats the heart of the wood. 
The remedy is to cut out the affected canes and burn 
them. The pest can be detected by the small holes 1t 
bores in the canes in leaving them to lay itseggs. There 
is probably not a currant or gooseberry plantation where 
close inspection will not reveal the borer. 

Most growers at some time or other in their experience 
have seen a promising crop of small fruits ruined by 
disease or insect ravages. With our present knowledge, 
however, timely spraying will carry almost any crop 
safely through the danger. Avoiding wearisome de- 
oS a few general remarks may be found of practical 
value: 

The fungus diseases of a plant cannot be cured; they 
must be prevented, and all our efforts must be directed 
toward the killing of the fungous spore before it enters 
the plant. But the amateur may be at a loss to tell 
what troubles his fruits. Whenever the bushes are 
affected, and it cannot be traced to insects, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. It is well to spray just before the 
leaves open, then again about the time the flowers open, 
and after that whenever the slightest traces of disease 
manifest themselves. If there is danger of staining 
the fruit, ammoniacal carbonate of copper may be used. 

Spraying against insects should be done whenever 
there is evidence of the presence of insects. Paris green 
or arsenate of lead can be safely used any time before 
the fruit is formed, or while it is yet too immature to 
use on the table. After the fruit is matured, use white 
hellebore. 
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Farmers in Strong Position 


The farmers of this country should take courage, no 
matter how general the effect of the great war. The 
position of the American farmer is the most secure of 
all the classes. He is at least sure of a living, with 
shelter and plenty to eat, says American Cultivator. 
No other large class can be sure of that much, but there 
is more than merely security for the farmers. 

While the rest of the world’s producers are fighting 
and consuming food products, somebody must raise 
more food, and nowhere else in the world is there such 
a great area of the best of food-producing land, under 
intelligent management and. worked with modern 
machinery. Under the spur of high prices thesoil of our 
farms could be made to produce far more than at present. 
The crop of most farms could be doubled if the price of 
the product looked attractive. 

It seems quite certain that the necessities of life will 
go higher in price, not only for this year, but for the 
next. The farmers of Europe who are now in the armies 
will hardly be able to do much with this year’s crop, nor 
orobably with the crop for next. year. There will surely 
. a great difficulty in maintaining the food supply of 
the populous nations of Europe. There may be diffi- 
culty in securing means of shipment, and it may be hard 
for the buyers to find the éash, but these needs will have 
to be met by the people of Europe. ‘Both those at war 
and those at peace must be fed. -Our exporters are not 
very likely to sell anything unless paid for in advance. 
Several of the nations that are usually the chief custom- 
ers in food products will be likely to control the sea 
early in the war, and thus allow free shipment of food, 
at least to their own ports. It will be a time when the 
demand will be for the necessities rather than the 
luxuries. There will be, perhaps, less money, both at 
home and abroad, to spend for fruit and garden truck, 
but the demand will be enormous for such staples as 
grain, flour, meats and potatoes, and even for the less 
needful food articles like butter, cheese and eggs. 
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How to Grow Currants 


For currants make ground rich by liberal use of barn- 
yard manure and commercial fertilizer, having plenty 
of potash. Cultivate ground the previous season, if 
convenient, and have soil in fine condition, says The 
Pennsylvania Farmer, for planting early in the spring 
before the plants have a chance to start growth. Use 
the best. plants; set rows five or six feet apart and plants 
about four feet apart in the rows. Cultivate shallow 
after planting as the roots grow near thesurface. Mulch- 
ing about the plants is a good practice, but where there 
is a large number of plants cultivation is cheaper. 
Fruit is produced on both old and young wood; hence, 
one can keep the top cut back and at the same time allow 
enough new wood to develop to renew the head every 
few years. The older shoots are hardier and produce 
more fruit while the new ones produce better fruit. 
Wood over three years old should usually be removed. 
Have about six canes in each hill. 

The currant worm produces two broods each season. 
The eggs of the first are laid early in the spring on the 
leaves. They hatch, eat liberally of the leaves, go into 
the pupa stage, come out and lay eggs again in June or 
July, when another brood is started. Use Paris green 
or arsenic for the first brood to prevent their coming 
to maturity, and when the second generation appears use 
white helebore, a teaspoonful to a gallon of water. Do 
this work thoroughly, and -you will not have serious 
trouble. Helebore is a poison, but it soon loses its 
strength when exposed to the atmosphere, hence the 
fruit is not endangered by its use, but the material 
should be fresh to give best results. 





which he knows. . 









A Maine Fruit Grower 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 





C. H. TROTT 


thing growable in the north-temperate climate, — 
Grapes grow wild in his vicinity, and for jelly” 
the unripe wild grapes of ‘this locality excel] — 
anything in the line; but he has four other varieties 

climbing over his buildings and fences. He says rabbits 
bother his choicest strains somewhat, but he keeps — 
diseases at bay with the sprayer, using Bordeaux before © 





and after full bloom, repeating four or five times. When © 


he starts with a new variety, he heads off the troubles 


of that particular fruitage by enveloping individual ~ 


bunches in paper bags, but finds the task too fussy for — 
rampant vines in heavy fruit, considering his general — 
work in other quarters. Although pruning with sever- 
ity, he leaves the bulk of the year-old wood for the main 
crop. He has a specimen of white grape grafted upon 
a common hardy wild grape. Some of the wild fruit 
buds were left, and contrast curiously with the lighter 
bunches. He saws with a common razor-like handsaw. 
He takes branches a couple inches through,‘or smaller, 
on any kind of fruiting wood, makes a gash down one 
side of the sawed-off branch and has a scion ready to 
fit into this gash, which last is two to four inches deep. 
The seion to be fitted into it. The point of the scion 
he whittles to fit into this crevice, making the inserted 
edge thinner than the bark edge, which must fit smoothly 
with the bark surface of the branch. Then he covers 
all unbarked surfaces and cracks with grafting wax. 
This is a method he has read pene igen: of but never 
seen until he tried it himself, and he uses it upon all 
graftable trees and vines. Although grapes are con- 
sidered difficult to graft, he. has seldom any failures, 
doing the work mek , on underground branches, and 
covered with earth, Kavi only the tip-top scion bud 
peeping out. 

At the time of grafting he prunes back all the primal 
branches, leaving all the vitality of the root to push 
the new growth. This is done very early, but after the 
dormant season is over, while he grafts cherries in 
winter. The plum trees are grafted along with the 
grapes, while his pears and apples are attended to when 
the leaves are springing. He has several inferior pears 
grafted with better strains in springtime, while smaller 
pear trees were budded in the last of dog-days. 

Every autumn he rakes up dark corners and waste 
places and burns all rubbish and nesting places for in- 
sects and disease germs. In one of these out-of-the- 
way spots, he has a bed of seedling rheubarb, although 
his main patch is grown from roots. To this crop * 
gives little attention, save to plant on an excess of barn- 
yard compost with ‘all kinds of strawy bedding and 


.mulching to decay and enrich the seedbed. He sowed 


the seed in spring, transplanting in the fall, in a furrow, 

and tramping the earth well down upon the roots. In 

the autumn he always throws a protection of brush over 
rhubarb, although it never winterkills. A heavy top 

mulch of barn dressing forces enormous growth, and 

horse-cultivation keeps down grass and serves for 3 

moisture supply. He snips off all seed stalks as soon as 

they show themselves, and divides the roots every year, 

setting out a new patch in a rich soil. 


Mr. Davies’ currant row is a delight to eye and taste. 
Like his rhubarb, the currant bushes call for little atten- — 


tion, excepting horse-cultivation only early in spring. 
and like grapes, currants are readily slipped, as the 
florist snips off petunia twigs, sticks them in the earth, 
and lo! he shortly has new working plants... Also, 
prepte and currants root from the — if pinned a 
ranch at a time, to the ground, and the,point of con- 
tact covered with a little mound of earth. Mr. Davies 
has propagated many new growths in this way, both — 
with grapes and currants. He practices shallow culti- © 
vation for grapes, and sprays for the worms long after 
the blossom has dropped, although while he was still 
green at the trade = used to go along the row and 
knock off the worms into a pan or pick them off by hand. 


A patch of blueberries in one of the burned-oyer — 


stretches where a rail fence had been called for comment 
and explanation. Happening to see this tract when it 
was loaded with berries in bunches to make it bliss to 
gather them, the visitor exclaimed on their size and 
luciousness. . “ 

‘“‘They are wild,” Mr. Davies averred. “Burning a 
lot of brush there, blueberries jumped up the next year. 
Not having any particular use for that bit of ground, I 
didn’t remove them, and the following year they bore. 
Blueberries don’t bear till the second year,neither do they 
bear after they are old. I shall reburn that plot after 
it is past its bearing, the bushes willbe woody and barren 
looking. Unlike the raspberry, the blueberry usually 
comes up in the same spot after a burn. I profit. b 
the hint, and I apply about fifty pounds to that pate 
in the spring—a tenth of an acre, shouldn't you think?— 
and spread barn manure over them in late fall.. That 
makes them as big and productive as cultivated blue- 
berries, which I should give the same cultivation, 

There were gooseberries near the currants, and eul- 
tivated raspberries afield and blackberries in a gully. 
And Mr. Davies assured us that the fruit fostered in his 
orchard garden is composed of the kinds needing the 
least attention and worriment. 
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Schmidt’s Bigarreau is pronounced by Professor 

Hendrick of Geneva as superior to any light cherry of 
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NICE little orchard owned by P. R. Davies of © 
Penobscot Co., Maine, contains almost every- — 
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T is polite to say ‘‘Buen provecho,’”’ when rising 
from a Filipino festal board. This Senies, 
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besides good breeding, that you have been wel 
Gar D) pases red for. The Creator must have had 





some such term in mind when the Philippines 
came into existence, for nature has certainly endowed 
the islands with many good things to tickle mankind’s 
palate. 

’ Jt is true that to build a home a Filipino needs neither 
lumber nor nails. As a rule the peasantry are at no 
monetary expense in house-building. A few bamboo 
poles, to be had on the outskirts of town, serve as sup- 
porting posts, the same material split and flattened out 
make good boards where the weather is always balmy, 
and a bundle or two of colgon grass or nipa leaves 
plucked from the swamp suffice for a roof. For nails, 
the bark of the bamboo, peeled off in strands, answers 
the purpose. To harvest, prepare, and put these things 
in place requires but one tool, the native bolo, a long 
knife as well adapted to war as to husbandry. 

If well provided for in building materials, the Filipino 
is even better taken care of in matters of food. While 
we Americans spent thousands of dollars and much 
energy transporting foodstuffs for an army in the late 
insurrection, the natives were burdened with little 
subsistence stores, in fact none at all. The wild fruits 
growing by the wayside, in the jungle, and on the 
mountain gave them a hearty meal when they wanted 
it. It is the same way with the Filipino family. A cup 
‘all of rice, bought for a penny, with what fruits may be 
had for the trouble, keep the wolf a long way from the 
door. ; 

The American volunteer and regular, hiking through 
the hot interior in the early days, soon learned to ap- 
preciate the native fruits, especially after tiring of 
hardtack and bacon. Often the penalty for eating 
them was a severe case of dysentery, not infrequently 
ending in death. But that was not so much the fault of 
the fruit as it was the ignorance and gluttony of the 
eater. In the first place the troops in the field were 
exposed to all sorts of weather, they were not yet accli- 
mated, and often they ate unripe or over-ripe products, 
again taking more than was good for them under the 
best of conditions. 

Now, after a decade, the American resident finds him- 
self as fond, oftentimes more so, of native fruits than 
are the natives themselves. And the beauty of it is,no 
evil results are recorded. Of course where dirty, in- 
fected fruits, coming from unsanitary dealers, are par- 
taken of, there is always some danger from cholera, but 
the excellent health department of the islands is rapidly 
stamping out this dread scourge. American fruits, 
what few one may be able to get in Manila, generally 
go begging for a buyer, while the native product finds 
its way perhaps three times daily on the white man’s 
table. 

Bananas, of which most all Americans seem fond, are 
the favorite Filipino fruit.. And a banana ripened on its 
native soil is certainly much superior to the imported, 
picked-green product; lacatans are the finest variety 
for table use with dessert. When ripe and luscious. the 
skins are as green as grass. The natives have another 
banana, known locally as saba, which is good only for 
cooking, such as certain of our apples are. They are 
short and thick in size, with a heavy skin, and the raw 
meat is pithy, having but little taste when uncooked. 
It 1s customary among the peasantry and even among 
the better classes to halve this fruit, dipping the halves 
into a flour paste, highly sweetened. When fried in hot 
grease to a crisp brown, this species makes a very 
appetizing dish. The taste is entirely different from 
the uncooked product. 

The Filipino orange for juice and sweetness has few, 
if any, equals in the world. In size, it is not a ribbon- 
taker. It, too, as in the case of the lacatan banana, has 
a green rind when ripe. An advantage of the native 
orange lies in the ease with which it may be prepared 
for eating. The skin may be removed in a jiffy, coming 
off in unbroken halves, and without the loss of adrop of 
juice. Many Americans and foreigners keep a basket 
of native oranges beside the bed, so that on arising in 
the morning, any evidence of an‘olive drab taste in the 
mouth may be quickly and effectively removed. 

But the king bee of Filipino fruit isthe mango. There 
are mango countries elsewhere, but all travelers agree 
that there is nothing anywhere in the way of a mango 
that can equal the Filipino product. In mango and 
hemp production, the islands stand supreme. Could 
Philippine mangoes be brought to this country, or, bet- 
ter still, could they be produced here, the fruit un- 
doubtedly would find much favor all over the country. 
It might even disp[ice the banana or the orange. No 
doubt Filipino mangoes in New York, and in other — 
centers, would bring ten cents each the year round. In 
the islands, they are for the rich and poor alike. The 
Spaniards spent great sums of money during their 
stewardship to get shipments of the fruit to their late 
queen, but without avail. It cannot be shipped for 
any distance—that is, the secret of preserving it has yet 
to be discovered. wae 

M have two faults, both of which may be 

tened, if not entirely overcome. The worst one is 
that in case of an over-indulgence in extremely hot 


weather, a severe case of prickly heat will fall upon the 
victim. The other is that one must take lessons in the 
manner of eating them from a native or a Spaniard. 
Otherwise the novice may find more juice upon his 
cheeks, chin, clothing than he imagined could be crowded 
into an object of the size of the fruit. 

In the opinion of many people, a perfectly ripe mango 
just off the ice is without an equal in the fruit line. 
For it, an American will forget the sweets of his boy- 
hood days back home. The watermelon no longer 
appeals to the American negro when he sees a cold 
mango coming his way. That speaks volumes for the 
fruit, a testimonial difficult to eclipse. Mango trees 
grow to enormous size, often from two to ten feet in 
circumference. A single tree in the city of Manila 
one year produced over two thousand mangoes. When 
the market is lowest, they may be had for a dime a dozen. 
Rarely does the price go above fifty cents.’ 


























Peasant Girl Selling Mangoes. 




















These, then—bananas, oranges, and mangoes—in the 
American mind, are the three best of the Philippine 
fruits. 

Cocoanuts grow wild everywhere in the archipelago, 
particularly along the coasts, but one rarely hascocoa- 
nut meat served to him, even in pastry form, in the 
native home. Grapes have been grown in the islands 
in former years by Spaniards, but the production, if 
ever there was any to speak of, is extremely small. In 
bread-fruit, in size larger than an ordinary loaf of bread, 
the natives find the staff of life. The-rind is rough, 
much resembling an alligator skin, except in color. 
This fruit the Filipinos cook in various ways, making 
some substantial dishes of it. 

Despite the fact that the islands are tropical, very 
much so in places, strawberries have never been grown 
there until lately. This is the one fruit that Americans 
sigh for. Not long ago at Baguio, the summer capital 
or Simla of the Philippines, located in the more temperate 
climate of Northern Luzon, high in the Benguet hills, a 
Manila merchant.experimented with them. The re- 
sults he attained were promising, big red, luscious ber- 
ries growing readily. He brought them to Manila the 
first year, giving one each to his intimate friends. 
Money could not buy them. It may be before very 


long that considerable quantities will be produced, but 
just now no other person is engaged in growing them. 

Papaya is a fruit which rivals the marzo in many ways. 
Its meat, like the mango, is yellow, and while lacking 
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Luscious Philippine Fruits 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by MONROE WOOLLEY 


in the amount of juice, it is nevertheless often as sweet. 
Green papaya, sweetened with the juice of sugarcane, 
makes an excellent preserve, though the fruit has the 
disadvantage of having many seeds. The papaya finds 
wholesale use in the native home, and is one of the 
favorites. 

The Philippine pineapple has never had the care and 
attention it so richly deserves. Hawaii is becoming 
noted for her pinas, while those of the Philippines never 
find their way to a market outside the archipelago. 
Before American occupation, it is claimed, the Spaniards 
had many extensive plantations producing good quali- 
ties of apples. But since then, pineapple growing has 
declined, or stood still. On the old plantations, most 
of which were abandoned during the war or when a 
severe rindepest robbed the islands of their beasts of 
burden, the fruit grows wild, and with a little cultiva- 
tion no doubt the fields would produce a grade fit for 
sale in any of the markets of the world. 


o—o— 


After Supper 


“The great majority of young men who go wrong,” 
says an observer, ‘‘are ruined after supper.”’? But that 
is only oné side of the shield. The ambitious young 
felicw who started in to earn his living when he was 
thirteen, realizes that in order to hold his own, he must 
ee the lack of his education by study at home, 
And when does he do it? After supper, of course. The 
evening classes in business colleges and gymnasiums are 
filled with young people bent on improving themselves 
in the time left after their,day’s work is done. When 
do we do our reading? en do most of us cultivate 
the friendships that bless and broaden life? For the 
most part, after supper. 

This leisure time means our advancement or our un- 
doing, just as we please. Out of twenty young men 
employed in the same establishment, there is little 
difference in the way they spend their working hours. 
But after supper, the variations begin to manifest them- 
selves. One youth spends his time at silly shows, 
another gambles and drinks till early morning. A 
third takes up work in one of the evening classes of the 
Y. M. A., and so it goes. Some get good, some 
harm, from their leisure, and others get neither, but 
simply kill the time. The few hours between supper and 
bedtime may-make you an efficient and useful citizen, 
or may make you a criminal. They are doing both 
every day.—F. H. Sweet, Va. 
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Orchard “Intercropping”’ 


The Vegetable Industry and Its Progress in 
Conjunction with Fruit Growing 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
M. SPIEGEL, Gardener at Cornell 
University 


Many farmers are coming to the conclusion that 
specialized farming is becoming of vital importance in 
order to become successful on our Eastern farms; 
especially on small farms. And combinatiors such as 
fruit and vegetables are being considered by some of 
the prosperous soil tillers. 

As there are many orchards being set out and a lot to 
be planted within the next few years, there is a ques- 
tion as to what is the best cash crop to plant while the 
trees are developing. The young trees will need care 
and there are many practical men taking to intercrop- 

ing with vegetables wrere the soil and conditions are 

avorable. Intercropping is reported in many parts of 
this state to be successiul where trees are planted 18 x 18. 
Whether peaches or cherries, there is nothing better than 
intercropping with tomatoes, cabbages or string-beans. 
It would pay to manure the young orchard at the rate 
of 20 tons of stable manure to the acre. Any vegetable 
crop that would receive frequent cultivation would be 
ideal for the trees. I have known of some orchardists 
that set — trees and grew cucumbers in between 
and manured the hills quite heavily and broadcasted 
a 4-8x10 fertilizer at the rate of 400 Ibs. to the acre. 
This was tried on two acres of a fair sandy loam with 
southern exposure and cultivated both ways till the 
vines fairly covered the ground. The results were good; 
could not be beat. The cucumbers proved to be very 
profitable, besides a clean cultivation, and the vines 
shaded the ground, which acted as a storehouse for 
surface moisture. 

In growing cucumbers as a companion crop in young 
ellis it : advisable to save as much labor as Bloc x 
by making the hills square. Cultivating both ways, 
you would save time and labor. 

Intercropping with small fruits—Some years ago I 
tried the tomatoes with a new grape vineyard; the 
grapes were set 8 x 8 which was very easy to interplant 
square. About 680 plants of grapes are requi per 
acre. 2,042 tomato plants would space them 4 x 4 and 
could be cultivated that way and intercropped for two 
years before permanent supports are given the grapes. 

Tomatoes and grapes require about the same fertilizer. 
They respond to nitrogenous fertilizers. 
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New and Old Wood on 
Apple Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. ROBERTS CONOVER 


HEN you get ready to prune, you need to know 
wood—to know what is valuable wood for the 
aaa Present, what promises well for the future, and 
f what has served its purpose and is valueless. 
There are parts of the tree that are structur- 
ally important, and these must be maintained in order 
that the tree have a sufficient area forits fruit. These 
parts are readily recognized for this purpose—the trunk, 
the main arms, and branches that are well placed on 
these arms, and, excepting injury, are considered per- 
manent. ; 

But certain parts of older apple trees which have 
borne for several years become overcrowded, cease to 
put forth fruit buds, but project new growth beyond 
the thickly set branches. The work of the pruner 
should begin right here with older trees. All such 
growth should be thinned out. 

As this work must be done during the dormant period 
when the leaves are off, the wood must be recognised 
by its own characteristics. 

The age of any wood upon a live tree is characterized 
by certain differences and changes in its bark. 

The youngest growth that the tree has made in sum- 
mer appears soft and green, and, toward the tip and 
about the buds, isdowny. After the leaves fall off, this 
newer wood growth has darkened, and, except for its 
slight downiness and its position, looks much like the 
older small growth. 

All live growth appears firm and full under the bark 
early in the winter. Late in the winter, even twig 

owth seems much more shrunken if the weather has 

en very cold and windy. All growth which in early 
winter has a mummified look with the bark drawn close 
and shriveled and the buds difficult to discern, is old 
and lacking in vigor if not already dead. 

When the bark lies upon the small twigs in loose 
flakes, leaving naked yellow wood beneath its curled up 
edges, it’s dead. 

Now as to the limbs and larger growth: The bark on 
all healthy young apple limbs is smooth and shines with 
a dull luster. The wood may or may not be old enough 
to bear fruit upon its branches, but if not, it will eventu- 
ally do so. Such growth on old trees usually occurs on 
the main boughs nearer the trunks and generally in- 
dieates that the parts farther out, which have been 
bearing for many years, have completed their useful- 
ness. 

The older limbs and the trunk of older apple trees 
have their outer bark lying in loose flakes, but this is a 
natural and healthy condition. Beneath it lies the 
newer bark fitting snugly and performing its functions. 
But where this coarse bark is curled away in large 

ieces, exposing wood uncovered by any newly formed 
neg the tree or such part of it is dead. 











o—o0—_0—____——— 


Quite a number of farmers in the state have adopted 
the style not only of naming their home farms with some 
apt and expressive name, which is duly registered with 
the county clerk under an act passed in 1911, but also 
of using stationery with a handsome cut of the home 
and farm at the top. This latter idea is avery attrac- 
tive one. A picture of a man’s home often conveys so 
much more information than the picture of the man 
himself. Both the strong and the artistic side of men’s 
natures ought to be expressed in the home. And there 
is no home unless there is a woman in it, whose spirit 
is expressed in both exterior and interior —Nebraska 
State Journal. 





Apple Culture 
By D. C. KAUFFMAN, in Apple World 


It has always been plain to methat the more care and 
labor bestowed on a farm animal, fruit tree, plant or 
vine, the more certain I could be of having my desires 
gratified, barring weather conditions not under my 
control. 

While the subject of orchard cultivation is being 
widely discussed, we sometimes get the idea that like 
eur Southern and California friends that Nature will 
provide, and it will do this more so in tropical climates 
than in the central sections of the United States. 

Our only salvation as fruit growers and farmers is to 
work unceasingly, plowing, cultivating, pruning, spray- 
ing, thinning, sorting, packing and delivering in the 
best possible manner, and this in the face of competi- 
tion of fruit grown in localities where natural resources 
are far more favorable in developing first-class fruit. 


Recently I read an article given by Professor Stewart, 
~ of Pennsylvania State College, relative to sod culture 
for apples. Considerable comment has been given the 
Hitchcock orchards in New York, managed under the 
sod method, and while it seems a success, I must con- 
scientiously ignore such methods. I have seen it out 
and out, again in many instances, that trees will re- 
spond to cultivation in equal comparison to other farm 


erops. 

The Geneva, New York, experiment station has con- 
ducted experiments to compare the results of tillage or 
sod mulch, and finds in summing up that the average 
eost per acre of growing and harvesting apples in sod 
was $51.73; under tillage, $83.48; difference in favor 
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of sod, $31.75. Subtracting these figures from the gross 
returns leavesabalance per acre for the sodded plats of 
$74.31; for the tilled plats of $140.67—an increase in 
favor of tillage of $66.36. 

The average yield on the plats left in sod for ten years 
was 69.16 barrels. On the plats tilled ten years, 116.8 
— A difference of 47.64 barrels in favor of tilled 
plats. 

These are exact figures as given by the station bulletin 
No. 383, and I cannot see any reason for commercial 
apple growers to ignore them. Working in orchards 
among trees is a trying task, but I am coment the man 
who cultivates early and thoroughly will receive due 
compensation (unless wood growth is too luxuriant). 

The only exception I could allow would be where 
trees stand in moist soil. I have observed quite a few 
that appeared thrifty, and produced good crops in low 
soils. These generally are richer in organic matter 
than drained soils; nevertheless we have it to control 
by cultivation and fertilizing, whether wood growth or 
better fruit is desired. 


oo -2 


Orchard Wind-Breaks 


The important point is to place the tree in such a 
place that it will have the advantage of high altitude, 
which means good air drainage, but at the same time 
that it will not be exposed to high winds, which means 
quick evaporation. The best means of accomplishing 
this is to provide the orchard with a wind-break, says 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Wind-breaks should be planted with care and judg- 
ment, since they often become a hindrance instead of a 
help in places where they are wrongly planted. The 
one great drawback to them is the fact that unless 
watched very closely, they may become a breeding place 
for dangerous insects; but if care is exercised in this 
direction, the good effects of them will overbalance this 
point. That is, if the orchard is regularly and intel- 
ligently sprayed, the insect problem is not an economic- 
ally serious one. 

Wind-breaks should contain both evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees. The object is not to stop the wind, since 
that would be almost as harmful as having too much, 
but it is simply to,check it so that the force will be 
broken by the time it reaches the trees. To this end, 
the evergreens will check the wind during the winter and 
the deciduous ones will help during the summer. Aside 
from this point, the break made from the mixed types 
of trees will be more efficient than the one composed of 
all evergreens, although the latter will check the winds 
both during winter and summer.. 

The spruces are probably the most common evergreen 
trees'that are used for this purpose, because they are 
comparatively quick growers and make a good growth 
on a wide range of soils. Among the deciduous trees 
the maples and the birches lead, and both do well under 
varying conditions. The trees are planted closer at 
first than they are wanted, so that an immediate effect 
can be gotten, and as soon as they begin to grow or to 
make the break too dense, enough are taken out so that 
the break will not be a barrier. 

When properly placed, the wind-break can be one of 
the greatest assets the fruit grower can have. This fact 
is just being realized, and has been brought to light by 
the large amount of injury incident to exposed and un- 
protected orchard sites—L. Arny, Cornell University. 


—o—o— 


The Small Fruit Patch 


To my mind, a farm is not a farm unless it has a few 
dozen small fruit trees to supplement the apples and the 
peach orchards. No one side of the big task of farming 
has been more neglected in the :ast ten years than that 
of the growing enough small fruits and berries for 
family use, says Farm Progress. Here and there a man 
has kept it up and saved money and gained in satis- 
faction by it. 

Two miles down the road from me a young man and 
his wife have begun farming. They are living in a four- 
room “box house.’”?’ I am making a bet with myself 
that they will be living in the same unpainted house ten 
years from now. They are starting off wrongly. One 
thing will prove this. 

In one corner of the yard there is a pile of empty, 
rusting tin cans, as high as your head. These are farm 
folks, mind you, whose sole income must come out of 
the dirt. Those cans contained peaches, apples, berries, 
corn, beans and other farm products that might just as 
well have been grown in that farmer’s garden. 

I don’t know why it is that the farmer of to-day is 
buying the canned stuff at the cross-roads store. As 
boys, we used to see a tin can once in a while, but it 
contained cove oysters. I did not know that there was 
a canning industry at that time. Now, no boy can grow 
up in the country without getting acquainted with the 
lithographs of tomatoes, corn, peas and peaches on the 
outside of the quart tin can. 

There is no doubt but a few square rods devoted to 
berries, small fruits and vines will pay the man who 
gives them any care. ,If the women of the farms will 
not take up this part of the work the preserving, canning 
and drying of fruits and vegatables, the men will be 
driven to looking after it themselves. 

This is a good time to think over the proposition for 
a small fruit area. There is leisure enough to send for 
nursery and seed catalogues and look them over by the 
winter firesides. Trees and vines, seeds and slips can 
be ordered this winter for the spring setting. If the 
farm is any size at all there is room enough for an acre 
devoted to small fruits and berries. 








Every Farm Its Own 
Butter Maker 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 


ME butter-making should be part of the house- 

hold duties of the fruit grower, the cattle 

breeder, the grain raiser, as well as of the 
eneral farmer. No butter can quite equal 
ome butter, if it is made right. 

The time was when a large amount of good butter was 
made in the farm homes. It was firm and yellow and 
sweet, with a peculiar aroma and flavor never possessed 
by creamery butter. The farmer’s wife brought it to 
town in rolls wrapped in damp cloths or packed in smal! 
earthenware crocks. 

Butter-making on the farm seems to have become a 
lost art. For one thing, in nearly every locality a 
creamery has sprung up, and its buyers are scouring the 
country for the purpose of persuading the farmers to sell 
the cream to them instead of bothering with the butter- 
making. This practice of disposing of the cream to the 
creamery is profitable for the creamery stockholders, 
but not always for the producers of the cream. The 
latter is not getting his rightful portion of the profits, 
as a rule. ‘ ; 

There is plenty of room today for the private dairy- 
man who wants to market his cream in the form of 
butter. Because the creameries have nearly monopo- 
lized the retail city trade is no reason why butter made 
on the farm should not compete ag ecm. g bem the best 
of the creamery butter. This class of butter, which 
is made from but one herd of well-bred cows and from 
separated sweet milk, should form one of the most 
delicious articles of food, and can always command 
fancy prices when it reaches the right people. It re- 
quires some bi iness ability to work up a select trade 
for any home product, yet it is not at all difficult to 
create a demand for a certain brand of butter among 
those who know a good article when they see or taste it, 
and are willing to pay a little extra for what suits them. 

The essentials in the making of good butter can be 
secured by any one who will take a little pains. There 
has been so much discussion of the subject of caring for 
milk and cream through the columns of the farm papers 
that it really seems that a better grade of butter could 
be made now with modern equipment than at any time 
in the past. And if a high-grade article can be pro- 
duced, and it is sent to market packed in a dainty mari- 
ner that will appeal to the eyes as well as to the tastes 
of the buyers, it will sell at a price that will assure the 
producer a good margin of profit. 


o— 


Value and Preservation 
of Hen Manure 


A recent bulletin of the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station shows that the poultry-man or farmer can 
materially add to the profits of his business by properly 
caring for the droppings of his fowls. For example, it 
is shown that the droppings from 1,000 fowls, if preserved 
without needless loss, are worth at least $300 per annum, 
and this estimate is based on the assumption that less 
than half of the droppings, or only 30 pounds per hen 
per year, can be collected. ' 

According to the Maine station, the droppings should 
be collected daily and mixed with substances which will 
(1) prevent loss of nitrogen, (2) add sufficient potash 
and phosphoric acid to make a better balanced fertilizer, 
and (3) improve the mechanical condition of the manure 
so that it can be applied to the land with a manure 
spreader. 

This can be done as follows: To each 30. pounds-of 
the manure add 10 pounds of sawdust, good dried loam, 
or peat, 16 pounds of acid phosphate, and 8 pounds of 
kainit. Such a mixture will contain about 1.25 per cent. 
of nitrogen. 4.5 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 2 per 
cent of potash, which, used at the rate of two tons per 
acre would furnish 50 pounds of nitrogen, 185 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 80 pounds of potash, and at the 
present price of fertilizing ingredients is worth about 
$10 per ton. The mixture would furnish a well-balanced 
stable fertilizer, which, although not fine enough to 
work well in drills, can be successfully applied with a 
manure spreader. The treated manure should be well 
sheltered until time to apply to the land—that is, 
shortly before plowing. 


Oo— 


The New York State Fruit 


The Pacific coast 1s not the leading apple belt of the 
United States, says Syracuse Post-Standard. The 
county of Frederick in Virginia raises more apples than 
the state of Oregon. There are said to be five railroad 
stations in New York state which sell ——— more 
apples than Washington and Oregon combined. Hilton, 
Monroe county, N. Y. (population 627), ships more 
apples than either of the two states which have so 
successfully advertised themselves as the leading apple 
states of the Union. : : 

These consoling facts are mentioned in a cheerful 
article in a New England paper which has had some 
concern about the pie crop, but now discovers that there 
is no need of apprehension. Not apples alone, but cher- 
ries, peaches, pumpkins and other fruits that go into 
pies are plentiful, and all the products that go into the 
delectable combination that is known to men and angels 
as mince, will be plenty, too. 
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How to Grow Peonies 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
W. L. HAISLEY, 


HERE is no home so poor it cannot afford a 
peony, and no home so rich it can afford to be 
without a bed of them. We find it in the gardens 
of the pauper as well as in the park of the mil- 
7 lionaire. Its beautiful blossoms adorn the 
threshold of the living and the graves of our loved 
ones. Its flowers increase in size and splendor with 
age and it is one of the easiest flowers to grow. 

There is a wide range of color in the improved varie- 
ties of the peony, making it with the iris among the most 
popular among the spring blooming perennials. Its 
extreme hardiness makes it an admirable flower for our 
colder climates. ‘‘Pineys’’ were popular flowers hun- 
dreds of years ago in the gardens of the fedual baron, 
and they Sve lost none of their prestige under the skill- 
ful hands of the plant breeder of the present age. In 
delicacy of coloring and fragrance, the blossoms are a 
close rival of the rose. Their tints range through all the 
shades of red and purple, pink and cream to a shade 
several degrees whiter than snow. The foliage and 
flower are notable free from any insect pest, and this is a 
long mark in its favor. . : 

A clump of well established peonies will bloom pro- 
fusely for twenty-five or thirty years if well cared for, 
so their setting is a matter of importance. A little 
extra care in the start will not be time lost, for this 
flower responds to careful and painstaking attention 
as do any of the others, so be sure and give the plants 
an abundant food supply in the shape of well rotted 
compost to start with. ig out the soil two feet wide 
and two spades deep for each plant, and work in with 
this soil one third of its volume of the com- 
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articles should not always be sought, but quality should 
be considered. Clothing should be selected for comfort 
and lasting qualities—higher prices do not always insure 
these qualities. 

The old philosopher said that a fool may earn money, 
but that it takes a wise man to spend it. 

Work and live within your means while strong, that 
~ may have comfort when old age overtakes you.— 

rank Monroe Beverly, Va. 


0-—0o—0 





Here is astory of a Massachusetts orchard, as told in 
the New England Homestead: ‘The orchard consisted 
of two and a half acres of 18-year old trees. One-third 
of these trees are Yeliow Transparent and the remaining 
two-thirds are Baldwins. The trees are planted about 
30 feet apart, and cover nearly all of the ground at the 
present time. We measured off one acre of the part 
which was solid Baldwin. I figured every expense that 
could possibly-be charged, and estimated on the selling 
price the very lowest that we were offered. The total 
returns were $717.70. The expenses $196.15. The net 
profit $519.55.” 
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War Creates Desire for Land 


The war has not only raised food prices over night, 
but there has been created an exceptional desire for 
homestead land in the West. The farmer again has 
absolutely demonstrated his independence. and while 
there is an apparent unrest in other professions, which 
is to be sure unwarranted, the farmer above all has be- 
fore him a season of unbounded prosperity. Whether 
or not the sudden rise in foodstuffs is arbitrary or is 
the natural result of economic conditions, the fact re- 
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Care of Horses 


It is not generally realized to what an extent loss in 
horseflesh is suffered on account of exposure in stormy 
and cold weather, not only in cities, but also on farms. 
When the horse ig driven rapidly or required to draw 
heavy loads, the aetion of the heart is increased, the 
blood circulates more freely and rapidly to the lungs, 
and the surface of the body, and he becomes heated. 
Then the horse sweats more or less, and when in this 
condition is more sensitive and more liable to be injured 
by currents of cold air or by exposure to rain. This is 
not sufficiently considered, and it is a very common 
oceurrence to see such a horse left by his driver to stand 
in the street without any protection whatever until 
he. is chilled through. Even where there is some ap- 
pearance of care, in the way of providing a blanket for 
use on such occasions, this is frequently put on in such 
a way as to leave the most sensitive portions of the 
body exposed. When a horse is allowed to stand so the 
currents of cold air strike the breast, the result is likely 
to be more or less serious lung trouble, and this may be 
brought about in much less time than many suppose. 


o—o—o— 


Make Better Use of 
Your Schoolhouse 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The value of the 
schoolhouse as a social center has never been full 
realized. Here is a well-built and well-furnished build- 
ing that has cost much of the tax-payers’ money, yet it 

unoccupied for more than half of the waking hours! 
These buildings could well house many an undertaking 
for the social advance of the community in whiéh each one 

is placed. The fault, however, does not. lie 








post and a few handfuls of fine bone meal. ae. 

Peonies will not do well when planted in dias 
a clay bank or hardpan subsoil without this 
aforementioned preparation. With this 
extra work, they will thrive in any soil with 
an annual working up of the soil about the 
roots and application of a little bone 
meal and compost. Peonies will cease to 
thrive if the manure is too fresh and 
blight to a greater or less extent. They 

ssess the nitrogen-gathering power of a 
egume to a certain extent so can be de- 

nded upon to leok after this themselves. 

e have seen fine beds of them com- 

letely ruined for. a period of years by a 
fittle indiscretion in this respect. 

- The bulbs resemble rhubarb in outward 
appearance with the pinkish tapered buds 
at the top. Have at least one good vigor- 
ous looking bud to each plant in the division 
of the roots, and set so they will come 
about three inches b »w the surface. It 
is a good idea to firm the soil well into 
the excavation to prevent its settling too 
far and getting the plants too far below the 
surface Teving the winter. 

In getting plants of the nurseryman se- 
eure the two year old ones as they will 
bloom the first season after setting. Yet 
it is generally best to snip off all but 
two or three buds at blooming, so there 
will not’ be too much vitality lost in this 
way the first spring. That means a little 
curtailment of the enjoyment now, but 
you will be well repaid in the increased size of the 
flowers the following year. 

Peonies revel in the sunlight, so be sure to select a 
sunny location for the beds. They never produce quite 
the same quality of bloom or delicacy of coloring when 

laced on the north side of a high board fence or building. 

et, even if you cannot do better, they will prove very 
satisfactory when placed in these positions. But you 
will have to make it up to them in the way of a little 
extra cultivation and care. 

A perennial flower of any sort seems to in a way possess 
the good qualities of a friend. No matter what our 
other fortunes may be, they are always up every spring- 
time to give us a wealth of bloom and delicious fragrance. 
They cost us but little in the beginning, and the interest 
on the investment increases with the passing years. 
There is a certain large clump of peon‘es in a yard of the 
neighborhood that has been blooming for the last 
fifteen years. They seem to have become a part of the 
premises and would certainly be missed if for any reason 
they should fail to bloom each spring. Let us plant a 
bed or two of peonies and secure an ever inereasing 
pleasure for ‘the future years. 


0—o—0 


Economy Hints 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The prudent. will 
always keep a watch on the family’s expenditures, lest 
there be nothing laid by for the proverbial rainy day. 
It isnot enough to live within your income, simply. It 
matters nothing how much you earn—if you spend as 
much, your circumstances will not be such as you 
should enter the House of Decrepitude with. Saving 
money is more of an art than earning it—not that the 
writer would encourage penuriousness, but the line 
between proper saving and lavish expenditure should 
be drawn at the right point. You will recall the saying 
‘Small leaks sink great ships,’’ which saying should be 
made to serve its Led, ted 





In guarding against avish expenditures, the cheapest 
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A bed of Paeonies, 


mains that people realize more than ever the tiller of 
the soil is assured of an abundant living in any crisis. 

“It seems as though we are unable to make enough 
farms.’”’ Said Albert V. Leonard, Settlement Agent of 
the Reclamation Service in the Federal Building, yester- 
day: ‘We are hurrying the work as rapidly as possible 
and I believe the continuance of war in Europe with the 
consequent prosperity of the farmer in America, will 
create a large demand for good homestead land. We 
have available at this time upwards of 200 desirable 
farms in the Shoshone project near Yellowstone Park; 
and on September 18, the Government will dispose of 
12,000 acrec by a drawing of choice land in the Truckee- 
Carson project, Nevada. 
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GOURD, TOMATO-CAN AND OTHER SIMPLE 
BIRD HOUSES WILL ATTRACT DESIRABLE 
BIRDS 


An ordinary tomato can with a circular piece of board 
fitted in one end will make an excellent house to attract 
bluebirds or wrens. The board should have a hole in 
its upper half to serve as an entrance and the can may 
then be hung by wires to the limb of a tree or fastened 
toa crotch. A new farmers bulletin (No. 609), entitled 
“Bird Houses and How to Build Them,”’ has been issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and in it are 
outlined plans for bird house of all description~ from 
the simple tomato-can house to a most elaborate :2artin 
house with doors that open and close. 

Simple bird houses have long been made in the South- 
ern states from gourds. The entrance is in the side and 
there is a drain hole made in the bottom. A piece of 
wire through the neck for mounting it completes the 
house. A number of gourds thus prepared and strung 
on a pole with a cross piece, seems to make a satis- 
factory tenement house for a colony of martins. Used 
singly, they are equally well adapted to wrens and blue- 
birds. While gourds’are not durable when exposed to 
the weather, they are easily replaced. 


me 7] 80 much with those who would gladly pat- 


ronize such a social center as with the 
trustees and directors to whom the patrons 
have given the temporary control of the 
building. For some unaccountable reason 
the average trustee has gotten the idea 
that the schoolhouse must not be used for 
any purpose other than the routine of 
school work, and no amount of argument 
will budge him from this untenable po- 
sition. 

With this spirit courteously overcome, 
however, it is posstble to do much for the 
social advance of any community and thus 
afford the young people the very impetus 
they need for deciding to avail themselves 
of the known advantages of their secvion, 
rather than attempt to enter the unknown 
city and thus depopulate the country. 
Some blame for this depopulation must be 
placed where it rightfully belongs, i.e., up- 
on the shoulders of those who seek to 
increase the population of nearby cities and 
towns. If a certain census shows a de- 
crease, or even a lack of increase over the 
figures of the last census, the members of 
the Board of Trade or some other civie 
body seek to evolve a plan whereby their 
town may grow. A boon is started, factor- 
jes and houses are built, and a general 
appeal is sent out through the rural dis- 
tricts. Men and women, boys and girls 
and every one able to work are all offered 
highly remunerative work. The result is 
not far to find: a crowd of otherwise good farm- 
workers are lured to the city or town. 

I do not mean to intimate that every one who seeks 
to build up a town at the expense of the country does so 
with ulterior motives (although such motives too fre- 
quently enter into the question), but any general 
exodus from the farm is sure to hurt it a great deal more 
than the city is benefited. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is to be commended for taking 
a stand against the depopulation of the country districts, 
as well as for stressing the many advantages to be gained 
by remaining on the farm and conserving the natural 
resources of the country.—Alan Pressley Wilson, Md. 


—o—0 


For the New Year 


The old year hath come and gone and left with us its 
gift of another harvest,says American Student. Each 
man hath garnered his share of golden grain, of weeds, 
of wild oats, and experience withal. But now the plant- 
ing time returneth. This year is thine and mine. 
Choose well thy field; work it with energy; water it 
with faith and sow with a right good will. And whether 
the gain be great or small, 1f here and there thou drop- 
pest a humankindness, thy labor shall not have been in 
vain. 











THE APPLE MARKET 


A New York fruit firm is reported to have purchased 
650 carloads, approximately 400,600 boxes, of western 
apples one day last week. The deal, involving $1,000,000, 
was made with the. Northwestern Fruit Exchange, the 
Wenatchee Vailey Fruit Growers’ Association, the 
Yakima County Horticultural Union and other market- 
ing associations. The price per box was not made 
public, but figures given indicate a price of about $2.50 
per box. These apples will come east at once. Some 
are intended for the export trade, but many are going 
onto the market in our eastern cities, and they are 
selling.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 








A Big Man Raised on Mush and 
Skimmed Milk.—Recently I heard Dr. 


Harvey Wiley lecture. His subiect was 
“Health a National Asset.”” He opened 
his lecture by stating that he was brought 
up in the wilds of Indiana on mush, 
skimmed milk and sorghum molasses. He 
s@id that he secured health and strength 
on this meagre diet. He seid that mush, 
skimmed milk and sorghum are good 
wholesome food. His thought was that 
skimmed milk is more nourishing than is 
ordinarily supposed. 

Children should not have sweets or fat 
to eat. What children need is bone pro- 
ducing food, teeth producing food, such 
as is contained in whole wheat flour. 

Health is certainly a national asset, but 
one that is seldom appreciated as such 
If this nation consists of men and women 
with impaired health and strength, we 
cannot long survive as a‘strong nation. 
Our people are prone to consider every 
other question, such as prosperity and 
amusements, as of more importance than 
health. 

—_——o—""" 
All that We Are We Owe to Thinking. 

The above is a saying of a wise man. 
There was a time when man did but little 
thinking. Later in the history of the race 
a few men were born who learned to think, 
and the result was that fire was discovered, 
crude forms of the plow and the rude 
boat. The more thinking there was done 
the faster the race progressed and the 
more comforts the race enjoyed. It can 
be safely claimed that the civilization of 
today has come through thinking, and yet 
thinking is not encouraged as it should be. 

The school, the university, which in- 
duces the student to think accomplishes 
far more than the institution which at- 
tempts-to cram human brains with the 
thoughts of other men. 

Our independent thought is so import- 
ant I am surprised that the clergy repre- 
senting the church should not seek to pro- 
mote the individual thoughts of its mem- 
bers. Asitis at present, the church seems 
to desire its members to rely upon the 
thoughts of other people, largely of men 
who lived thousands of years ago. 

Does longevity depend on thought? 
Yes, the thinking man, the reasoning man, 
learns how to promote and preserve 
health. Does thinking lead to better 
aie art’ and great inventions? 

es. 

Does thinking lead to more successful 
and profitable agriculture and_horti- 
culture? Yes. Does thinking lead tobet- 
ter government? Yes Can you think of 
anything which does more to promote the 
welfare of the human race than individual 
thought? 





Oo---—- 
Which Is the Handsomest Fruit? 


When the strawberry begins to rip2n in 
June after having delighted our eyes 
with the attractive blossoms, I say to 
myself, “How can any fruit be more 
beautiful than the strawberry!’’ When 
the red and black raspberries follow the 
strawberry a little later on, I admire the 
beautiful tints of those seductive fruits. 
When the early grapes’ are ready to be 
oe ie from the vines, I am ready to give 
evidence that there is no fruit more beau- 
tiful than the grape, whether it is red, 
white or purple, and none more enticing. 
Then later on the plums begin to ripen 
and to dispiay various colors and I say 
to myself, ‘“How beautiful are the plums, 
comprising almost every shade of red, 
white, yellow or purple.”” Then I go out 
in the cool of the morning and look over 
the peach trees hoping to find a few that 
are ripe enough to eat, and I ask myself, 
“How can anything be more beautiful 
in the way of fruit than the peach with its 
downy checks artistically encrusted with 
crimson!’”” Then comes the more modest 
pear, yeeving in shades of yellow with 
rosy cheeks and artistic form, and I am 
ready to hang pictures of it in my galle 
as attractive works of art. Last of all 


comes the apple, embracing every shade 
of color known to the artist, in great 
variety of sizes and shapes, in quality as 
variable as the weather, some sweet, 
others acid, others neutral. I see piles 
of these apples basking in the October 
sun near the trees from which they were 
picked, gleaming and glistening, and I 
ask, ‘‘How can anything be more beauti- 
ful than this?” 

I have not considered the tropical 
fruits, of which there are legions, and most 
of which are attractive to the eye as well 
as to the palate. Considering the beau- 
ties of all these fruits, how can I decide 
which is the most beautiful? 

—o---— 


A Lunch on McIntosh Red Apples. 


It is four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
have a few McIntosh apples on my desk 
in my office and I feel like making a lunch 
of these apples. I take one of them in 
my hand and pause to admire its beauty. 
Not only is it beautiful in shape with an 
attractive basin for the calyx and a deep 
basin for the stem and a graceful stem of 
moderate length, but its color is entranc- 
ing overspread entirely with red. It is 
a veritable red apple, which cannot be 
claimed for those which are red only on one 
side. While at a short distance 1t seems 
to be simply a red apple, if you hold it 
closer to your eyes you will see that it 
is somewhat stri with deeper red, 
these striped lines being more conspicuous 
on one side than the other, which has been 
more freely exposed to the sun. 

As I cut this apple in two I find the flesh 
white, tender and juicy. The quality is 
rich, mild, subacid, so attractive to many 
apple lovers. A friend who likes apples 
hailed me on the street recently and said 
he would like to have me send him a 
bushel or a barrel of McIntosh apples. 
He had eaten one the day before and found 
it just suited to his taste. This McIntosh 
apple is in good condition to eat on this 
17th day of November. This makes it a 
late fall or early winter apple ripening 
before winter apples like Spy and King 
are ripe. 

The beauty of the McIntosh Red will 
sell it, and its quality will induce the buyer 
to make further purchases. It is not 
profitable to grow fruit that is of such 
poor quality that the buyer after testing 
a specimen is disgusted with the quality 
and comes to the conclusion that apples 
do not taste so good as when he was 
a boy. Good apples.make a market for 
the years to come, but fruit of poor qual- 
ity injures the market. 

I hear of fruit growers selling McIntosh 
Red at fancy prices in creme be where 
ordinary apples are a drug on the market. 
This is why I am induced to plant on that 
new farm of mine such varieties as Ba- 
nana, Delicious, McIntosh Red, Fameuse, 
Stayman’s Winesap, Spy, Gravenstein and 
Hubbardston. 





o--— 
Home Making. 


A well ordered, intelligent and industri- 
ous man starts out to buy a farm, small 
or large. He inspects many farms, one 
not differing greatly from another, one 
not being remarkably conspicuous for its 
beauties over neighboring farms. 

He finally purchases a farm. It is a 
strange place at the beginning for him- 
self, his wife and his children. It is not 
his home when first purchased, though it is 
bis property.. He and his family must do 
something with this farm in order to make 
it hishome. Here is the gvestion on my 
mind at this momezt: Waat shall this 
man do or what shall his family do tomake 
of this investment of land and these 
buildings a home? 

_I have asked a lady friend, a student of 
life, an observer, what answer she would 
give tO this question, what this 


man and his family should do to 
make a home of this new investment. 
Her answer is that he must make 
it attractive by planting the various 
fruits for the home supply, and by em- 
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bellishing his grounds with shade trees, 
flowering shrubs and plants. But I go 
further and beyond these methods of mak- 
ing the new place a home, by claiming first 
that thisnewfarm home must be the abode 
of love. If it is made the abode of. love 
and the owner is imbued with the desire 
to be helpful to his neighbors and to the 
community and in a measure to the coun- 
try at large, this rural place which has 
come into his possession will gradually 
become the dearest place on earth not only 
to himself but to his wife and children. 
It is not a question easily answered nor 
easily defined, for it is not easy to define 
what is meant by the word home, but 
when the father, the mother or the children 
leave a place for a vacation and are glad 
to get back, saying, ‘This is the one place 
of all the earth for me,” then it may be 
claimed that*this property has become a 
home. And when in after years the chil- 
dren have grown up and moved away, per- 
haps to distant States, and have con- 
tinually the feeling that they want to go 
back where father and mother have re- 
mained, here is an indication that a home 
has been built up on this strange piece of 
property which has somehow through 
accident fallen into your hands. 
———O-—"" 


The Kind of Soil Desirable for Setting 
Out Plants, Vines and Trees. 


Three years ago I was called upon to 
ornament the grounds of a clubhouse in 
this city. The building was an old one. 
The soil had been enrichéd years before. 
It was a dark, sandy loam such as will not 
bake. It was rp! work to plant these 
shrubs, etc., and all lived and grew vigor- 
ously. 
Soon after this clubhouse was demol- 
ished, and a new clubhouse costing porvig 
$50,000 was erected in its place. Again 
was called upon to ornament the grounds 
by planting a large number of shrubs, 
vines and trees, since I was part owner. 

On examination I found that the soil 
where I was expected to plant was clayey 
hardpan that had been dug out of the 
bottom of the cellar. I explained to the 
owners that they should not expect shrubs 
or trees to thrive in such soil. The rep- 
resentative indicated that the managers 
were not bothering about the soil. All 
they wanted was to have the grounds 
planted and beautified. I suggested that 
rich garden soil be drawn in to take the 
place of the clayey subsoil, but could not 
succeed in getting this done. The club 
had no garden soil and said they were not 
allowed to disturb the roadside in order tu 
get good soil. The best the club association 
could do was to add to the clayey subsoil 
a liberal dressing of well rotted manure 
which I attempted to mix thoroughly with 
the subsoil. On the beds and borders 
thus prepared I set out the vines, shrubs 
and trees with forebodings as to the re- 
sult. Most of the shrubs, etc., started 
into growth, but when the dry, hot weather 
came a few of the shrubs perished, although 
they had leaved out. This was doubtless 
owing to the strength of the manure so 
freely applied which unavoidably came in 
contact with some of the roots of the 
shrub. The growth of this planting did 
not compare in vigor with that of the 
growth where the soil was well prepared 
for the reception of the plants, as occurred 
a few years previous in the same plcce. 

I mention this experience to illustrate 
the fact that the soil near almost all 
dwellings is that taken out in digging the 
cellar, therefore all who plant vines and 
shrubs near the walls of dwellings should 
excavate holes and draw in garden soil to 
be used at planting in covering the roots, 
carting away the subsoil that has been re- 
moved in digging the holes. Do not ex- 
pect that your shrubs and vines planted 
near the walls of dwellings, in the soil that 
come out of the cellar when the house was 
built, will grow vigorously unless good 
garden soil is used as indicated. 

—__o—"" 
Talking too Much or too Little. 


After the departure of the loquacious 
guest, I asked my friend who had listened 
to the conversation, which was the lesser 
fault, to talk too much or too little. This 
guest had occupied more than twice the 
necessary length of time and hed used 
twice as many words as was necessary in 
telling about the event which had recently 
occurred in which the visitor was deeply 
interested. It seemed as though the caller 
would never get through talking, or never 
get to the vital point, or to the stopping 


int. 
In contrast with this worthy individual, 
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occasionally we meet one—though but 
rarely—who does not talk enough. 
be left for a iew hours or a few days in the 
society of this non-talking brother jis 














something of a strain upon the nerves, — 








No matter what kind of a remark I make, | 


or what the conversation may be, this 









friend has nothing to say, not even using ~ 


the words yes or no, after I have made 
several attempts to entertain him. The 
answer to my question was that the in- 
dividual who talked too little was lesg 
objectionable than the one who talked 












too much. You can pet away from the 


person who talks too little. 





This brings up the question of the im. | 


portance of good listening. No one likes 
to visit with a person who is 
all of the talking, who breaks in when the 
companion volunteers a remark or makes 


an effort to keep up his end of the con- | 


versation. To be a good listener is to be 
a good talker, and no person can be a 
good talker who talks all the time and who 
is so loquacious he consumes much valu- 
able time in getting to the end of his 
story. 
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Every House is the Scene of a Tragedy 


If the spirits of the departed come back 
to this world after death and revisit the 
homes which they built and in which they 
lived and loved, and if these spirits were 
visible, every old house in this country 
would badcer' be filled with ghosts. 

Where will you find a house of many 
years’ standing, either in the city or 
country in which some person has not 
died. Since every death is a tragedy, 
every old house may be said to have been 
the scene of a tragedy and often of several 
tragedies. If these old farm houses could 
talk, and be made to tell of tragic scenes 
within, what romances could equal it. 

How often it could said of the 
houses we pass in an hour’s drive, ‘‘Here 
is the place in which John Jones or Mary 
Jones, a loving father and mother, last 
saw the rays of the rising sun on the day 
they passed away from earth and entered 
into that never ending dream which we 
call death.” 

How these old fathers loved the acres 
which they cleared of trees, stumps and 
rocks, and which they made suitable for 
crops of wheat, corn rye, oats and for 
orchards. Think of the interest these 
men of the past took in erecting what was 
then the new hou and the new barns 
hew long these good people hesitated 
about the expense of new buildings and 
how they rejoiced when they were com- 
pleted. Now the buildings are old and 
attract no attention. 


If we stop to think, we will say to our- 


selves that the carpenters who drove 


these nails, themen who sawed this lumber, — 


the man who split the shingles, the masons 
who built the cellar wall and the fire- 


places, have long since turned to dust in _ 


the village churchyard. 

There was a time when this dust was 
alert and when these hard working men 
laid aside their working clothes and their 
tools, and at the ringing of the church bell 
gathered together for public worship. 

While almost every house has had its 
tragedy in the ordinary sense of which I 
speak, there are many which were the 
scenes of more notable, -tragedies where 
the husband murdered his wife, or the 
wife poisoned her husband, or the child 
sought the death of father or mother in 
order to inherit the estate. 

One day I saw an aged neighbor drop to 
the ground while passing through his 
ete That morning he had taken his 

reakfast with his family as usual. I can 
remember during the Civil War, when the 
son of a neighbor was brought home dead, 


having been slain in battle. What a 
trage M for this home where the youth 
was relied upon for the support and main- 


tenance of his aged parents.. 

Think of this farm tragedy: Emanuel 
Byers, 45, was shot and killed in his hay 
field yesterday by his sister, Mrs Leo 

utton and Miss Lillian Byers. Each 
woman, it is charged, fired two shots 
from the same revolver and, leaving their 
brother lying in the stubble, went to the 
home of a neighbor, where they were 
arrested. There was a quarrel recently 
over the calling of a doctor for the aged 
father. h 
two, the handle striking Mrs. Hutton in 
the mouth before he fell. He is survived 
by a widow and seven children. 


— 
It is estimated that the work horse is 


rate of 120,000 a year. 






bent on doing * 





* the 


Byers threw his pitch fork at the 






ppearing from Kansas at an average 
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By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman 


Associate Editor 





Prof. Van Deman's Views on Peach 
Growing 
He is Interviewed by C. A. Green 

‘What varieties of peach do you recom- 
mend as best for general culture?” 

Reply: ‘The Elberta is the best busi- 
ness peach in the country. While it is 
not as high in quality as some of the 
others, or as fine in flavor as we would 
like, still it is all in all the best peach for 
the grower and the consumer, generally 
speaking.” 

“What is 
ford’s Early? 

Reply: ‘“Crawford’s Early is a very 
good peach where it succeeds, but it does 
not succeed in some places. The Niagara 
is generally considered superior to it. 
It ripens about the same time and is a 
more dependable peach in tree and in 
bearing.’ 

“Can you account for the variation of 
the quality in the Crawford peach, it 
being far better some years-than others?” 
Reply: ‘That is true of all peaches to 
some > A ee, perhaps more so with the 
Crawided than with many others because 
it is peculiarly sensitive to changes. It is 
one of the hardest peaches to grow.” 

“Does it generally overbear?”’ 

Reply: “It often does, and sometimes 
it endiy bears at all. It is variable. 
There are not many climatic and soil 
conditions that suit it exactly.” 

‘What is your opinion of the Late 
Crawford?” 

Reply: ‘It is more dependable, but 
even that has been superseded very 
largely by the Clair’s. It ripens at the 
same time and is a large yellow freestone.”’ 

‘What is your opinion of the Crosby?” 

Reply: ‘Crosby is a peach of excellent 
quality, but rather small.’ 

‘Ts its small pit greatly in its favor?” 

Reply: ‘Yes, it is to the consumer. 
It is a good peach and well worthy of 
being grown.”’ 

“Is it hardier 
peaches?”’ 

Reply: ‘‘That was at first one of the 
principal claims made for it, but I think 
that experience has proved that it is not 
any more so than the ordinary peaches.” 

‘What do you know about the new Hale 
peach?” 

Reply: ‘‘The J. H. Hale peach is a 
yellow freestone that is just coming before 
the public. I have only had one oppor- 
tunity to test specimens of it, and those 
unfortunately came in a damaged condi- 
tion because of improper packing. I did 
not have a fair opportunity to judge of 
its quality, but what I did see of.it I liked. 
It is a peach of good size, good clear yellow 
color with plenty of red cheek, good shape 
and good quality of flesh.” 

“What is the season of its ae 
the 


your opinion of the Craw- 


in bud than most 


Reply: “It ripens about with 
Elberta, a little bit earlier. 

“There is another yellow peach that is 
almost unknown that I have seen in 
northern Michigan for several years past 
known as the Evans. It was originated 
in Benzie county, Michigan, as an acci- 
dental seedling. It is of very good size, 
quite early, a yellow freestone, and bears 
well. It is one of the very best of the 
early yellow peaches and considerably 
better than Triumph or a one of the 
other very early ones that I know. As 
yet it is only locally known.” 

“What is your opinion of the Fitz- 
gerald peach?” 

Reply: Bichinw age is a good peach, 
not very generally known or grown.”’ 

“What about the Greensboro?” 

“Greensboro is one of the very early 
peaches that has had quite a run, but I 
do not think there is anything very re- 
markable about it. Being red and white 
it is not very popular in the market. It 
is strange how the public wants a.yellow 


ach. 

“What do you know about the Carman 
peach?’’ 

Reply: ‘Carman is a splendid peach, 
one of the best medium early, creamy 
colored freestones of fine quality. It 


lacks some in color which is the main 
objection to it b some, but for home use 
there is nothing Lotter, 4 
“What is your opinion of the Champion 
a 


Reply: “Champion is good. It is 
another large, white fleshed peach of high 
quality, beautifully red cheeked, excellent 
for home use.”’ 

“What do you think of the Niagara 
peach?” 


Green’s Fruit G 


rower 
the air. If the air is warm they will 
develop just the same.” 

“A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
in northern Wisconsm tells me that he 
has succeeded on a large scale in digging 
on one side of the tree, severing the roots, 
and then applying power and bending the 


tree.over so that it lies prostrate upon the i 


earth. He then covers the trees thus 
lying prostrate on the soil with cornstalks 
or other protective material... How is it 
possible for him to protect the roots thus 
exposed from frost? This man has shown 
me photographs of his trees in full blossom 
lying flat upon the ground, and he says 
he has made a success of this method. 
What do you think of it?” 

“‘T have known of that method for a good 
many years. I have seen it done in 
several places, especially in eastern Colo- 
rado where peaches are not successfully 
grown in the ordinary way. -For a few 
trees it will be all right, but in a com- 
mercial way it is doubtful whether it can 
be profitably done because peaches can be 
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do not attain the delicious flavor that they 
would have had if they had been allowed 
to ripen on the trees.” 

‘Should all the peaches'on the tree be 
picked the same day or should they be 
picked at different periods?” 

Reply: ‘In commercial peach gather- 
ing they usually make two or three 
different gatherings. For family use they 
gather them every day just as they ripen.” 

‘*Your opinion is then that the man who 
grows his own peaches gets more enjoy- 
ment out of them than the man who buys 
them in the market?” 

Reply: ‘He certainly does. Peaches 
bought in the market are never at their 
best, at least very rarely, and can only be 
brought into market in prime condition 
very near to where they are grown.”’ 

“What is your opinion of cutting back 
the new growth of the peach in order to 
thin out the crop of fruit?’’ 

Reply :‘‘That isa common practice among 
good peach growers, and it is usually done 
in the spring after the season of damage 
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PEACHES AS GROWN IN THE ROCHESTER DISTRICT. 





Reply: ‘Niagara is a very successful 
rival of the Early Crawford and should 
generally. be planted instead of that 
variety. Itsucceeds over a large territory 
better than Early Crawford. It is of 
poe quality, good color, good size and 

ears well.’ 

‘What about its season of ripening?”’ 


Reply: ‘It is medium early and would 
come in just after Early Crawford. It is 
practically the same season.” 


_ “What have you to suggest in protect- 
ing peach buds at the north where under 
ordinary circumstances the buds would 
be winter killed?”’ 

Repiy: ‘They have been sprayed with 
whitewash or some white covering, but I 
think the experiments have been largely 
confined to the Missouri experiment 
station. So far no real practical tests 
have been made that I know of. Some 
people think they can mulch the ground 
when it is frozen, or even haul cakes of ice 
and put them around on the ground to 
hold back the starting of the buds, but 
this is alla mistake. The retention of the 
cold in the ground has nothing to do with 
stopping the development of the buds in 
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shipped from a warmer climate at the same 
season a good deal more cheaply than they 
could be grown in a northern region. 
As to the roots, they will endure con- 
siderable freezing if they are kept covered 
and in a moist condition. The ground 
freezing about the roots of trees does not 
seriously injure them, in fact I do not 
know as it ever does unless they are dried 
out. A covering of soil is all that is 
sufficient. Some soil is usually thrown 
over the tops of the trees when they are 
bent down. Fig trees are sometimes pro- 
tected in that way even as far north as 
Canada. I have known that to be done 
down near my old home in Ohio when I 
wasachild. It can be done right here at 
Rochester, and I presume some folks grow 
figs here in that way.” 

‘Do you advise the planting of peach 
trees on home grounds for family supply?” 

Reply: ‘Every family that can grow 
a few peach trees ought todo so. There 
is no peach so good as the one grown right 
where it is eaten. It should be ripened 
fully on the tree. When peaches have to 


during the winter has passed and when it 
is known what proportion of the peach 
buds are alive. By pruning at that time 
a great deal of the thinning can be done 
and the trees held back as well, which is 
an important matter in pruning peach 
trees into proper shape.” 

“You think then that the peach tree 
itself is benefited by cutting back the new 
growth each year as well as the peach crop 
is benefited?” 

Reply: ‘Certainly, it keeps the tree 
from having a scraggly and too spreading 
growth, a from getting too tall. The 
nearer the ground the peaches can be 
grown without getting on to the ground 
the better, provided they have plenty of 
sunlight on all sides.’’ 

‘Do you favor low-headed trees for all 
fruit trees?” 

Reply: “I certainly do. The only 
exception I would make would be nut 
trees. I think they should have good tall 
bodies. I grow my pecan trees, of which 
I have a good ag” thousand under my 
care, with bodies from six to ten feet 

igh. 


be shipped long distances they have to be high 


gathered before they are fit to eat and they 
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Giving Away Unmarketable Apples 
HAVE been distressed to see the 
waste occurring in the average 
apple orchard each season. 
1 refer to good eating or cook- 
ing apples which have been blown 
off by the wind or have fallen through 
eareless picking and pressure of ladders. 

After the marketable fruit has been 
picked there are always some scattering 
specimens left upon each tree. These 
added to those which have fallen to the 
ground previously cover nearly all the 
surface under each tree. It may be that 
five or ten barrels or more of selected 
apples may have been gathered from a 
tree and yet the ground beneath it may be 
covered with what is called inferior fruit, 
but which is in fact largely perfect fruit, 
which will keep as well as hand picked 
fruit, but which could not be marketed 
and classed with hand picked apples. 

It is customary to pick up these wind- 
falls and make cider of them or sell them 
to the canning houses, but in many in- 
stances they are allowed to go to waste, 
particularly if the orchard is a very large 
one and help is scarce. This year the 
public has awakened to the fact that in 
the cities and villages and often in the 
open country there are many worthy 
families, some of them destitute, who 
would be greatly encouraged and helped 
if a few bushels or barrels of these waste 
apples could be gathered and carried to 
the doors of their dwellings as a gift. 
Rochester, N. Y., has entered into a 
scheme of relieving poor people by donat- 
ing these apples which otherwise would 
go to waste. Boy Scouts have volun- 
teered their services in picking the apples. 
Fruit growers have vied one with another 

* in notifying the Chamber of Commerce 
that they were willing to give the fruit 
free of charge, and the city has employed 
monstrous auto trucks to draw the baskets 
or barrels of apples to the city and dis- 
tribute them. 

Green’s Fruit Grower takes pleasure in 
recording such benevolent actions. One 
advantage of those who labor on fruit 
farms is that in most instances they and 
their families are well supplied with 
various kinds of fruit without charge and 
without loss to the fruit grower. 


o-—--—- 


Do Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds? 

When I was a child on the homestead 
farm, a roving artist came into the nearby 
village with what would now be called a 
photographic outfit on wheels. He had a 
houselike cart with windows, a skylight 
and developing room, all mounted on 
wheels, but so that the entire equipment 
could be drawn by horses from village to 
village. 

My mother, desiring that I should have 
my picture taken, dressed me in my Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting clothes to interview 
the artist. The artist gave us his undi- 
vided attention, no one else being present. 
He handed us a daguerreotype of the vil- 
lage belle, a beautiful little creature with 
hazel eyes, brown hair and roguish dim- 
pled cheeks, her picture being enclosed in 
an expensive and elaborate case, with the 
remark that fine feathers made fine birds. 

This was a catching remark, but I have 
doubt as to whether any amount of ex- 
pense incurred in the elaborate encase- 
ment of my own daguerreotype, suffering 
as I was with garments that did not fit, 
trousers which were too short, coat which 
had been outgrown several years, a shirt 
collar which had an inclination to climb 
over one ear, would have been effective, 
no matter how expensive the framing 
might be. Further than this, I felt as 
though I were being chased by a mad bull 
when the prongs of the support, which 
held my head steady, whiie the camera 
was painting my portrait, excluded the 
Soesibility of any frame work over and 
around my portrait being able to make my 
portrait come under the head of fine 
feathers. 

The roving artist also displayed to our 
view a picture which he had just taken 
of the aged physician of our village—Dr. 
Smith, with his flowing white hair and 
beard, also mounted in a fine frame. 
Surely anyone seeing the two daguerreo- 
types, one of the village belle and the 
other of the a patriarch, encased ex- 
pensively and elaborately, would feel like 
investing considerably more money in the 
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outfit, embracing the homely features of 
the ordinary individual than would other- 
wise be expected. 

No, fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
There is the peacock, he has fine feathers, 
but I cannot respect him as I should be- 
cause he seems absolutely worthless ex- 
cept as a base, standard or machine for 
the manipulation of his marvelous tail 
feathers. So far as utility is concerned 
the plain turkey gobbler or rooster is 
superior to the peacock. 

A friend suggests that even today, 
photographers are inclined to little im- 
positions like the above in the way of 
displaying photographs of people who are 
not nervous and excited when being pho- 
tographed, or who because of the peculiar 
quality of their hair, eyes or features, or of 
their elaborate dresses, shine in photog- 
raphy, intimating that ordinary mortals 
will shine equally bright under similar 
circumstances. 


——_—~-— 
A Good Time to Plant Currants 
At Green’s Fruit Farm the currant has 
been remarkably profitable, taking the 
average for a long series of years. Like 
everything else, the growing of currants 
can be overdone, and such seems to have 
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grown easily where there is but little local 
suppl met | where strawberries can be 
sold from the growers’ wagons at ten or 
twelve cents a quart, whereas we in 
western New York are often willing to 
accept six cents a quart for strawberries. 

Do not neglect to plant the currant. 
New plantations from three to ten years 
old give the best results, the largest yields 
and the largest berries, but by judicious 
pruning, enrichment of the soil and good 
cultivation, currant bushes can be kept 
in full bearing for twenty years. There 
were currant bushes growing and bearing 
abundantly in my father’s garden which 
had been planted thirty years before. 

No one now fears the currant worm 
since if the bushes are sprayed with a 
poison spray in early spring as soon as 
the foliage appears the currant worm is 
easily destroyed. 

Currants are marvelously productive, 
yielding immense crops each year. One 
favorable feature of currant culture is 
that the fruit of the currant need not be 
picked the day it ripens as is the case with 
strawberries and some other small fruits. 
It can remain on the bushes a week or 
two without serious loss. The best and 
most productive red currants at Green’s 
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The White Grape Currant, red 


This good old variety is but little known or grown 


juced size, 
throughout the country. The pone displays the remarkable transparency and beauty of this re- 


markable white currant. It is 


eautiful enough to be grown for its beauty alone without considering its 


other excellent qualifications. When white currrnts are mixed with red currants they make an attractive 


dish upon the table. 
pleasure. 


jellies or other domestic uses the red color of red currants is desired. 


without a few bushes of White Grape currants. 


This White Grape currant is mildly acid and can be eaten from the hand with 
I do not recommend any white variety of currant for market for the reason that in making 


I consider no home garden complete 





been the case within the last few years, 
which has led to lighter planting. I claim 
that this is a good time to plant currants, 
for when the bushes now set out come 
into bearing there is likely to be a scarcity 
of currants. 

But there are thousands of sections or 
localities in various parts of this country 
where currants are always in demand and 
are never adequately supplied. In such 
localities it is always safe to plant cur- 
rants. 

Remember that I am living in one of 
the most notable fruit sections of the 
world, where* every kind of hardy fruit 
both large and small is grown in great 
abundance. The average resident of this 
country is not living in such a famous 
fruit section as western New York. While 
we of Rochester, N. Y., are liable to have 
a surplus of some kinds of fruit occasion- 
ally, the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other fruit growers in other 
sections of the country are not at all 
embarrassed with surplus crops, the ery 
there being continually for more and more, 
a larger supply to meet the wants of the 
growing public. There are many sections 
of this country where strawberries can be 


Fruit Farm are Diploma and Red Cross 
currants. 
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Should Farmers Grow Fruit as Food 
for Their Laborers? 

When we consider how easy and with 
what little expense the various kinds of 
hardy fruits can be grown in this country, 
it is surprising that the average farmer 
does not catch on to the idea of planting 
a few trees of the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, not for the purpose of marketing 
the product, but as food for the men and 
women who are employed upon the farm. 

My attention is called to the importance 
of this affair by the large amount of fruit 
consumed at Green’s Fruit Farm by the 
men who labor there, who invariably 
board themselves. There is nearly always 
a supply of surplus fruit, some of it wind- 
falls, which is given to our workmen and 
gladly received by them, and which con- 
stitutes an important part of their food 
supply. 

My opinion is that the average man 
does not realize or appreciate the value 
of fruit asfood. I can satisfy my appetite 
any time of day with a baked apple. I 
have been surprised time and again at the 
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nourishment given by the baked apple, 
I could make a meal almost any time of g 
dish of ripe apples of fine quality or of g 
dish of pears or grapes, these fruits being 
among the most nourishing. Peaches 
and strawberries, though appetizing and 
healthful, are not so nourishing as those 
I have named. [I feel confident that in 
the years to come our hardy fruits will 
more and more constitute an important 
part of the food supply of all classes of 
citizens. When this time arrives of- 
universai fruit eating I shall anticipate 
greater length of life and better enjoy- 
ment of health. 


_———_-O-—-—" 
Fruit Growing Attractive 

During a visit to Green’s Fruit 
Farm, while walking along the rews of 
specimen apple trees, admiring the beauty 
of the variously colored fruit hanging in® 
such —s and abundance upon 
every bough, I said to my companion, 
‘‘No wonder that men are enthusiastic 
over fruit growing, for it is the poetry of 
life to produce beautiful and attractive 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, 
plums, grapes and other fruits.’’ 

Aside from this the feeling that we are 
engaged in a benevolent enterprise that 
cannot fail to be helpful to every child, 
man or woman who buys our fruits gives 
us a sense of satisfaction. Fruits can be 
produced so easily in this country, which 
is unexcelled by any other region of the 
world, fruits are so wholesome and appe- 
tizing, I can see the time coming when 
the apple, peach, pear and grape will be 
objects of staple diet on every table, in- 
cluding that of the poor man who finds in 
them the most economical food. 

After visiting the specimen rows of 
apple trees I passed on to the rows of 
grape vines‘ located on a higher level, a 
dish sort of mound. What can be more 
tempting than clusters of red, white or 
purple grapes in October when ready for 
gathering into baskets and placing upon 
our tables. How easy it is for any person, 
no matter how poor, to have a home 
supply of grapes. A grape vine can be 
purchased for ten cents, which when it 
comes into bearing two or three years 
later you would not have dug up and 
destroyed for a large sum of money. The 
homemaker does not even need to build 
a trellis for his grape vines, for they canbe 
trained to grow up and decorate the sides 
of his house, his porches and other build- 
ings. 


—_——_0-->->->—"—~> 
Protecting Fruit Trees 
A good way to protect young fruit 
trees from injury by rabbit pests is to 
rocure sections of stovepipe, slit them 
engthwise and pass them around the body 
of the tree. Secure the pipe to its natural 
shape by means of a strong string tied 
about it, and press the lower end an inch 
er two into the soil. This method is very 
effective, but might be found slightly 
expensive to the large orchardist who 
has several hundred trees to protect. 
To the farmer with only a dozen or two 
trees to give protection it is a cheap and 
convenient method of keeping the rabbit 
away. 

Remember that mice do almost as much 
damage per ay as rabbits, and if the slit 
in the pipe be close fitted after it is put 
around the tree, and the pipe pressed well 
into the soil it will be just as impossible 
for mice to get to the tree as rabbits. 
Keep the orchard free of hollow logs, 
tree tops, tall weeds or grass, rail or tile 
piles or any other places where rabbits 
are apt to frequent, and get every one on 
the table you can. 

C. A. Green’s Note: I think the above 
is from the Indiana Farmer, one of our 
most valuable exchanges. At Green’s 
Fruit Farm we would not think of using 
so expensive a material as stove pipe for 
protecting trees from rabbits. The most 
popular protection all over this country 
at present is a thin sheet of hard wood 
called veneer, which is not thicker than 
one-eighth of an inch. These veneer 
sheets can be purchased cheaply of almost 
any horticultural supply house. They 
come in lengths of about 18 inches and are 
wide enough to encircle the trunk of a tree 
as large around as a man’s thigh or larger. 
This thin sheet of wood is bent around 
the trunk and held in place by a wire or 
tarred string, in which position it may be 







retained for years. , 
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A New Leaf si cgj 
He came to my desk with a quivering lip, 
The lesson was done— 
‘Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,’’ he said, 
“T have spoiled this one.”’ 
In place of the leaf so stainéd and blotted, 
gave him a new one, all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 
I went to the throne with a quivering soul, 
The old year was gone— 
“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 


He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new ope, all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled :— 
“Do better now, my child.”—Unknown. 


Sage es 
What the Carpenter’s Son Wrought. 

The carpenter’s son went by invitation, 
to a certain village where he wrought 
wonders. Let us take a look at the 
village as it was before he went there. 
It was a small place with only one street, 
about a mile long, with houses and other 
buildings on either side. There was a 
store, carrying a variety of merchandise, 
and also contained the postoffice. Farther 
down the street was a smithy, and just 
beyond that a liquor store and hofel 
combined. On the east side of the village 
was a small school house, where the 
children were taught the three ‘‘R’s.”’ 
There were no side walks, only a foot 
path on one side of the street, which was 
very muddy in a wet time. Many of the 
houses were dilapidated, but a few were 
well kept, and looked out of place on such 
a street. In these well kept homes lived 
the better class of the people, such as 
Thomas Thrift, Horace Hardwork, George 
Goodman, and Kelsey Kindheart. In the 
squalid homes lived such men as Denis 
Drunkard, Gilbert Gambler, Simon Shift- 
less, Silas Sneakthief, and Jack Jailbird. 
The liquor store thrived from the money 
of these men, and others like them, and 
their families suffered in consequence. 
It was a common sight to see these fellows 
reeling along the street, or wallowing in 
the mud, like swine. Their homes were 
homes of overty and rags, of filtheand 
disease, where cursing an: fighting was a 
pastime and joy and peace were unknown. 
But one day there came to Jack’s miser- 
able home a young woman, to live and 
work for her board and clothes. She 
was his brother’s daughter, an orphan 
girl, who had been brought up under the 
teaching and influence of the Carpenter’s 
Son. When she went to her uncle’s 
home, she invited her teacher to go with 
her and he did. Soon after his entrance 
into that home, people noticed a great 
change in Jack and his family. He 
stopped drinking and went to work, and 
brought his wages home to his wife every 
pay day. There was no more cursing 
and abusing his family. No more smash- 
ing of furniture and crockery and break- 
ing windowpanes. Nomore coming home 
a drunken beast, to turn it into an earthly 
hell. But instead there was joy and 
peace, and good clothes, and food for all 
the family. New furniture.and crockery 
in time, replaced the old, and tke house 
was renovated throughout. 

All this wonderful transformation was 
wrought by the Carpenter’s son, workin 
through Jack’s niece. When tronkard 
and Gambler and their companions saw 


what had been in Jack’s home, they 
earnestly invited the Carpenter’s son to 
their homes where he wrought wonders. 
This spread throughout the place and in 
the people’s heart and homes joy and 
gladness dwelt,and love and peace reigned. 
The village street was raised and graveled, 
and nice sidewalks were built on each 
side. Around their homes were fruit and 
shade trees, and beds of flowers. The 
school house was made over; and the 
yard was a beauty spot, with its walks 
and shade trees and many beds of flowers. 
The liquor seller had been driven out and 
his place was purchased by the villagers. 
They fixed over the whole building and 
used the lower part for meetings for the 
worship of God, and the upper rooms for 
community gatherings. -All these trans- 
formations of lives and homes in this 
village, were wrought by the Carpenter’s 
son working through human agencies. 
And He will do the same for every home 
in our land, if the people will pon take 
Him into their lives, and obey His com- 
a. Matt. 13-55.—Marvin L. Piper, 
t. 


O—---—- 
Fruit Profits Compared With Profits 
of Farm Crops. 
It is claimed that fruit growing has in- 
creased the value of farm land from low 





price of $30.00 an acre to $1000 an acre. | 


This would seem to be an exceptional 
statement and not one that would prevail 
over the entire continent. 

I am told that the last census gives 
evidence that the average profit per acre 


for the cereal crops is as follows: 

NEE nes occ s bb keke cs nde es 0 
MEG 5S 0 es ne bts daa te ee 
MNS sya ode iene Ces ee betcha 
RET SRS Sins iiscack 03 Sa.a.s 3G OE 
BMTIONG Oo a kak. Bs hehe 
Rye..... 6.62 


The average returns from all cereal 
crops per acre is $13.93, while the average 
returns from fruit growing per acre is 
given at $110.01. 

It is stated that the fruit growers of 
the United States receive annually for 
fruits as follows: 


Blackberries....................$3,909,831 
Wasppe;rries:.........:......... G,leaeeet 
PL a a REL O73. 72 
[Ee eee .... 4,910,600 
Plums and Prunes.............. 10,299,495 
Strawbefries...................17,914,926 
PRION Es os a cag oes oe os de oh ee 
Peaches and Nectarines......... 28,780,078 
Apples... 83,231,492 


Bear in mind that the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower has no desire or intention 
of exaggerating the profits of fruit grow- 
ing. Instead of this he would prefer to 
give a modest idea rather than an exag- 
pete one, hence in the above statement 

e will say that there is a larger expendi- 
ture in fruit growing than in growing 
farm crops, all of which must be consider- 
ed by any person intending to take up 
fruit culture as a business. 

A modest statement'of this subject is 
that fruit growing on the average is the 
most profitable occupation of the soil 
where judiciously pursued. This is a 
fact obvious to the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and the experience of many others. 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, wi 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are_post 
offices in the United States. ink 
of the task of, patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use: 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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‘BEAN POWER SPRAYERS 


porcelain-lined cylinders, Bean patent- 
/ ed pressure regulatorsand many other 
distinctive advantages. On account of 
heir low-down, compact, perfectly bal- 


anced construction they are as 
handled on hilly ground as on the lev 


SEND FOR CATALOG 28-A 
It illustrat 


ibes the entire Bean line of Hand 


and d 





Bean is no experiment. 





BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 








and Power Sprayers and Pump Accessories. 


d now. 


10 Hosmer Lansing, 
15 Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 











High Pressure—to throw a strong, fine spray. 


SPRAY Signs of a Good Sprayer) 


Pump—of sufficient 


Agitator—to keep liquid we: 










under high pressure, whi 





Strainer Cleaning—to a’ 


The “Ospraymo” Line 


spraye to the moment. Power is ample. They throw a fine 
paobe en ge reaches every part of leaf or tree. You are not troubled with 
nore datayaewhen the job iedones it's done rights, Automa 
without delays—when the job is d s do . 
itators are furnished wit Busts Kies Barrel Pump and Watson-Ospraymo 


capacity under slow speed. 
il sti A 


void clogging and choking. 


user. You 


Brushes with Mechanical 
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We Make a Sprayer for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack S ravers te 
Sold by leading dealers. Ask for id’s **Ospraymo”’ Sprayers. Write 
direct for catalog, formula and spraying 


the large Power Orchard Rigs. 
directions, 
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Seeder:Horse Hoe 


The farm and garden tools that 
save your time, lighten your labor, 
and get bigger crops—the longest- 

lasting and most economical 
implements made. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Bone pays cae itself it in the family oan 
as well as in the larger acreage. Sows all 
garden seeds (in drills or in hills), plows, 
opens furrows and covers them, hoes and 
cultivates quickly 
and easily all 
through the 


Kone 

Stronger, better-made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cul- 
tivator made. Non-clogging steel wheel. 

a= ey” -regulator and extra-long frame 
make it run steady. Adjustable for both 
depth and width, 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Whee] Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, — and Beet-Cultivators. 


Write postal for i 
S L ALLEN & CO. Box1107GPhila Pa 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


9% 4 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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THE WOODS. SAVES MOREY and and BACKACHE, 
PRESSURE ; GUIDE, on end of saw, a BIG 1915 
tA showing 
gets agency. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Send Fe, _ 
LATEST IMPROVEXENTS. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., ei W Ww. °Harrieon Ste 


JERSEY RED PIGS 


will i increase pone fruit production, permanently en- | 





rich re soil and produce two profits from the same 
| for ten or fifteen years without ever hav- 


| ing received a particle of oil, a wasteful 
| process never indulged in by a good farm 
| manager. 


piece of land. Pigs of all ages at reasonable prices. 


HATCHING EGGS FROM PRIZE- 
WINNING POULTRY 


Winners at Madison Square, and all local shows. | 


Indian Runner Ducks, Pekin Ducks, Parkes Strain, 

Rocks, White Rocks, White Orpingtons and 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Youngs Strain 
White Leghorns, All eggs $1.50 per 15. 


Orchards Pianned and Planted, Trimmed and Sprayed 
by an expert of twenty years experience. Catalog 


HARRY WOOD COBB 


Glen Rock Fruit and Stock Farms 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





04 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
‘-y 3 119M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
moa no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for epecial instructions 
and Book 2 K Free. 
the antiseptic liniment for 
es Strained, Torn Liga- 





ments, 
YOUNG, PD. F., 


orf Tomple Sk, Springticio, Mass. 
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| filled it more than half full with hot water. 
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A great opportunity has arisen for the 
farmers of the United States. Though 
the past year has been one of unusual 
profit for the farmer, the coming years 
are likely to far exceed the past year or 
any of the past years that we can recall. 
The larger part of the socalled civilized 
world is engaged in destroying human life 
by the hundred thousand and by the 
million, and in_ destroying shipping, 
buildings, railroads and other property 
to the extent of millions of dollars each 
day. Millions upon millions of workers 
upon farms and in factories have joined 
this work of destruction which is going on 
in Europe and Asia. What is the result of 
all this as affecting the American farmer? 
Broadly speaking the answer is, America 
is left to produce food, clothing and other 
supplies for the whole world. 

What is the American farmer to do 
under such circumstances? The answer 
is, if he seizes the opportunity which is 
knocking at his door he will determine 
without delay to make his farm twice 
as productive as ever before. 

But you will ask, how is this possible? 
My answer is, it is possible by employin 
more help, by investing twice the mal 
amount of money in labor and fertilizers, 
in deeper and better cultivation and more 
thoughtful attention. The previous re- 


cord of low yields of crops on the fertile 
| virgin soil of America has been in past 


years a disgrace. Now is the time for 
reform and for action and for making 
plans for a great campaign of prosperity 
for the American farmer the coming year 
and the following years. 
RAT 
“Oiling the Farm Harness 
The work I did when I was a boy on the 


{old homestead farm is ever fresh in my 


memory. How vividly I recall the annual 
oiling of the many sets of harness. I do 
not remember that this work was done 
more than once a year, but I am convinced 
now that it should have been done at least 
twiceayear. Itisakind of work that can 
| be put off and thus is often delayed. There 
is many a farm harness that has been used 


When the first frost or snowstorm came 
in November or later, my father would 
suggest looking after the harness. We 


| sought a warm room for this work, and yet 


it could be done in a cold barn provided 
there was plenty of hot water. It is sur- 
prising how much could be accomplished 
and how much time saved by taking the 
harness apart, that is unbuttoning the 
different parts, and letting them soak in 
hot or warm water for half an hour or an 
hour before washing or scrubbing. This 
soaking loosened the oil, dirt and accumu- 
lation of sweat and made it far more 
easily removed by a stiff brush. The 
water in which the harness is soaked and 
washed should be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with soap. We would stretch a pole 
across the floor of the room on which to 
hang the harness after the washing. 

The manner of applying the oil, which 
in old times was neat’s-foot oil, which was 
inclined to make the leather remarkably 
soft, varied. We first began by applyin 
this ‘oil with the hands, or with a saturate 
piece of cloth, or with an old shoe brush, 
practice: 


pint or a quart of neat’s-foot oil, depend- 
ing upon the amount of harness we had to 
cover. Then all we had to do was to dip 
the harness or pieces of harness into this 
receptacle containing the water, on top 
of which was floating the oil. Notice that 
it is impossible to get the leather into the 
hot water beneath and out through the 
oil floating on the water without covering 
every part of the harness with oil. After 
this oiling the harness was again put upon 
the pole support and left there until the 
oil had soaked into the harness. If the 
harness was very old and needed another 


oiling, it was dipped a second time into 
this tank in which the oil was floating. 

If you will consider how much a harness 
is exposed to the weather and to the ac- 
cumulation of dust from the fields in 
which the horses are working, and from 
the dust of the highways on which they 
are traveling for a period of six wali 
and the accumulation of sweat from the 
horses during the summer months, you 
will see.the necessity for an occasional 
washing, cleansing and oiling. The leather 
having been made more pliable by wash- 
ing and oiling, the stitches hold longer. 
For other reasons than this, the oiling can 
be depended upon to lengthen the life and 
usefulness of the farm harness. 

At the harness stores you can buy a 
black soap, which if applied with a brush 
or cloth after washing and oiling, gives 
the harness a deeper color and an im- 
proved polish.—C. A. Green. 

rimeee as 
Lime and the Potash Question 


By Wm. P. Brooks, Director of Mass. 
Experiment Station 

In view of the present scarcity and 
consequent high price of German potash 
salts the question is frequently asked 
whether any treatment of our soils will 
render the natural stores of potash which 
they contain available to such an extent 
that potash in fertilizer will be for a time 
at least unnecessary. 

In view of the facts concerning the 
quantity of potash found in the soil of 
this field, it is evident that here would 
seem to exist conditions under which 
lime, if anywhere, should prove effective 
in rendering potash available; and yet, 
the effect of Lees applic: utions of lime 
in the direction of rendering potash 
available hasapparently been of no prac- 
tical importance. 

This field has been under experiment 
twenty-five years. Throughout this entire 
period each of its fourteen plots has been 
similarly treated. Four plots in the 
field throughout the entire period have 
had nothing whatever in the shape either 
of manure or fertilizer applied to them. 
One plot has annually had muriate of 
potash applied to it at the rate each 
year of 160 pounds to the acre. Another 
plot has annually had lime applied to it 
at the rate of 160 pounds per acre. 

O—---—- 


Golden Sweet Apples 

M. V. Richards, Washington, D. C.:— 
Accept my thanks for the Golden Sweet 
apples you sent me. These are the first 
specimens of this variety that I have 
seen since I was a child on the homestead 
farm, twelve miles south of Rochester, 
N. Y. At that time there were upon our 
farm two Golden Sweet apple trees about 
thirty years old. The trees bore so 
abundantly that neither my father’s 
family nor the numerous hired help could 
consume more than a fraction of the 
supply, therefore, as there was no sale 
for apples at that early date, the beau- 
tiful specimens, each one almost perfect, 
were fed to the pigs which seemed to 
fatten upon them. 

These old-time Golden Sweets were 
not of extraordinary size, but were of 
good, fair and uniform size about the 
size of those you sent me. The skin was 
oily and the fruit was fragrant. On ac- 
count of its early ripening, I do not con- 
sider it so valuable an apple as the Pound 
Sweet, sometimes known as the Lyman 
Pound Sweet. 

———-0---— 


The Manure Heap 


The manure heap is a scene of bacterial 
activities. When 4t lies very long, the 
nitrogen is transformed into ammoni a 
and escapes. When it escapes, it is gone 
forever. Some of the manure changes 
into nitrates, and these are washed away 
and lost if the manure heap is uncovered. 
Nitrates are soluble, and when they are 
washed away, the farm loses all their 
value. A part of the nitrates are attacked 
by bacteria and become nitrogen gas. 
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“Barrel Making Simplified” simplicity ot barrel mat 
ing. potee ay 00 per copy. Descriptive booklet free. LEON 


MILLER, 1952 W. Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, 
Fertilizes the soi] and aids healthy ny 
Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES ‘GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St.. Phila. 
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Money in Honey =. 
Latest methods of bee- -keepsag,—simply told in 
our ¥@Bee Primer."’ Highly instructive. Send 5c 
today tor the book and 6 months’ subscription to 
AMERICAM BEE JOURNAL, Box M, HAMILTON, ILL. 
FLECTRIC Bae: HOME and FARM oe Le! 
| tee & Xmas A dy ete Railways. T 
Batteries. Catalog 8cts. Ohio Electric 


The Ozark Mountain Region 


is becoming celebrated as the most profitable place for 
fruit — Apples, peaches, grapes and berries grow 
equally well. Delightful climate. Our magazine free for 
I ear, tells all about it. Write W.M. Nicholson, Immi- 

jon Agent, Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOLL POP ENGINE 

80 days trial—10 year 

pear) Can ‘be equipped is either KERO- 
E or GASOLINE. Economical, simple and re- 
Hable. Hopper-cooled—efficient governor—starts 
feadilyincold th ild 
Operate, Write today for free illustrated catalog 
Gescribing this and larger engines up to 18h. p. 

Detroit Motor Car oe Co. 
30 Canton Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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‘Green’s 


Write for the New GORDON-VAN TINE 


Building 


2000 resstirs BARGAIN CATALOG 


We Ship ade ere. Safe Arrival and Satistaction Guaranteed 


Catalog of Building Materials. Every page is packed with money savers like the samples shown. Send for a copy 
of the complete book. Free. Build or remodel now. Everything you need is shown in this great book at a substantial 
saving. Shipped to you anywhere—no matter where you live—safe delivery guarant 


HIGHEST QUALITY —LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Over 100,000 delighted mail-order customers and three strong banks vouch for us. Prompt shipment on either large 
or small orders. For every nickel of freight, we save dollars on the bill. “Guaranteed Right” estimates free on request. 
Send for this great price-making, money-saving Catalog today—now! A veritable Builders’ Encyclopedia! Contains the 


answer to every building need. Use the coupon! 
Screens Doors and Windows Builder’s Hardware 
You will find our prices ex- 


made of Soft White Pine with FR ad om i — * 77c 
special care. The very best wire eck rail windows from tremely low and saving on 
screen cloth. We handle no shoddy 84c up. Doors in hundreds of every eile Gunter thn highest, 
Screens—only the best. All sizes to special designs in Oak, White backed by our ironclad guaran- 
fit any standard door or window. and Yellow Pine, Cypress, Fir, tee. Everything vou need— 
é Oak Veneer, Solid Yellow Pine - Ty gs} - 

Window screens, 53c up; door Front rs. Windows, hinges, locks, door sets, window 
screens, $1.59 up; Streen door sets, glazed or unglazed. Safe deliv- sets, etc.—and all to you at whole- 
15c.; also latches, tension hinges, sale prices. Send for our Building 
Material Catalog. 


ery guaranteed. Described fully 
etc. See pages 50 to 51 in Catalog. in in Catalog. 
6 ? 
Quality’ Paint Hot Bed Sash 
: Better sash at 


for houses is guaranteed to What You Need—Any ity ; : Sash 
very low prices. “ 


contain the highest grade BIG SAVINGS 
Se ee eee ee that Last.” Made 


ingredients = “garage to ¢ 
square feet with two ae 
coats to each gallon if prop- ene Lumber — on ae Pa 
erly applied. Full measure. re an mac as pe lly selected 
Hot Bed Frames for hot bed sash use. 
House Plans Screen Porches 


Fully Guaranteed. All col- 

ors shown in Catalog. Bracing rod makes 
Jap-e-Top Roofing Sliding Doors sash strong and rigi 
Kako: Store Fronts 


Ques 35c.; 14 Gals. 65c; rigid 

al. Cans $1.22; 5 Gal. — stands all tests. 
Windows ice, glazed complete, $1.90. 

Mantels 


Kits, per Gal. $1.17; “Quality” Barn Paints _~% fully in Catalo 
seri ully g- 


Te miniature pages to the left are reproduced from seven of the 156 Pages in our big illustrated 5000 Bargain 
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Nails 
Paints and Oils 
P Boards 














at from 75c per Gal. up. Get our Catalog. 


“QUALITY” HOM 


rs 





All the Mate- We Saw Them 
You Nail Them 


We S 
whey as ese Homes - 


rial for 


“oue’, ome Plan 


“Quatre Home Plan 
58—$908 


All Lumber Millwork, Hardware, Roofing, Building shag Tinwork, Paints 
and Varnishes, together with complete plans and specifications. 
thing guaranteed satisfactory or money back and freight paid both ways. 
Prompt shipment and safe delivery assured no matter where you live. 


—$3806 “*Ready-Made”’ Plan 
No. 500— ‘one 

All Lumber, Floo 

Case, etc. All Fini 

Varnishes. 


Every- 





les, Lath, Windows, Interior Finish, ciecion 
ee ag » Nails, es Paper, Tinwork, 

um jooring, ing, Frames, and 
a few pieces of of moulding such as Base, Crown Mould and 


“ Ready- oe Plan 
No. 501—$878 


4 Finish cut to fit a 
Side Gasings. 





of every one guarant 


to keep within estimates! 


Save Big Money on Your Complete House 


SEND. for a copy of our Famous $10,000 Plan Book. Shows pictures 
and floor plans of over a hundred cozy, practical homes—the cost 


anywhere. 
both ways. 
Photographs— 


Goods as represented or money back and freight paid 
Over 10,000 shrewd contractors and 


ters take advantage of 


color schemes—detailed description—exact, black and white figures 
showing wonderfully low, wholesale mill prices. No “come backs” 
or extras, ample leeway on measurements and quantities. 


carpen' 
our wholesale prices on lumber, millwork and building materials. 
Why not you too? Youcan. For every nickel of freight, you can save 
dollars. Three strong banks and 100,000 satisfied customers endorse 


Satisfaction, quality and safe, prompt delivery guaranteed to you our Guarantee. Get our Plan Book; sign and scnd the coupon. 


Lumber in . Car Lots at Money-Saving Prices 


Send for our Special Latest Lumber List. Millions of feet of clear, dry, clean, seasoned 
lumber at Wholesale Prices. Everything in Lumber. All your wants supplied at a moment’s 
notice. Al) graded in accordance with rules of the bermen’s Association. Buy at 
wholesale; put the savings in your own pocket. We ship to you anywhere by fast freight. Our 
immense jumber yards connect direct with twenty-six lines of lway. Quick shipments— 
safe delivery—and satisfaction guaranteed. Get our wholesale prices. lay for or 
big Lumber Price List. 


The Coupon Will sis You Our 5000 Bargain Catalog FREE 
GORDON -VAN TINE CO. 


— Mail Us This Free 
You rs 


























Or send a postal. Our Catalog is the standard of | mn 
building world for value judging and price: 
S582 Case Street 


In Business Half a Century! Danennert. lowa 

















Coupon ora Postal. 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5582 CASE ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Gentlemen:— Please send the books checked below. 


Name 








Occupation 


(_) Plan Book 


Address. 


1) Millwork () Roofing 





Circular and 
Samples 


_) Lumber 





In sending for Plan Book, enclose 10 cents for 
postage and mailing. You will receive the books by 
return mail. 


FREE 


réains like these send Coupon. Build Now. 


For 156 ont rob al = y= 
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puts one piece only inevery 
space, saves at least one 
mushel of seed every acre 


us for free 
illustrated 


10 injury to seed, no 
lisease carried, best 
distribution of 
fertilizer. 
Ask your 
dealer y s 


Bateman 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Here’s the New HILLSIDE Sprayer. Likeall Domestic 
Sprayers, the pump, engine and all other arts are 
made in our factory under the supervision of experts. 


DOMEST|€ 


Sprayers 
The Hillside Sprayer is complete forany purpose; but 
indispensable for the man with a hillside orchard. 
Tank holds 100 gallons; pump capacity, 600 gallons 
per hour—15v pounds pressure. Our new free book, 
“Important Information About Spraying, contains 
calendars, formulas and other valuable infor- 
mation. Send for your copy today. Box 500, 
DOMESTIC ENGINEAND PUMPCO. “Vane lead 
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N THIS day of progress, it is no longer necessary 
I to dwell upon the importance of spraying or to 
elaborate on the extra profits commercial growers 
secure by the intelligent use of sprays. The vital 
point is the selection of proper material, that can be 
used with the confident knowledge that desired results 
will be quick and sure. To growers having used our 
insecticides and fungicides we need no further recom- 
mendation, we pledge you that our products in the 
future will be up to Key Brand standards of the past. 
We ask our prospective patrons to imagine the 
finest spraying material, backed up by years of ex- 
perience in the business, prepared in the most 
scientific manner by chemists of acknowledged stand- 
ing, guaranteed to do the work it is prepared for, with 
the greatest ease {n mixing and the elimination of 
nozzle trouble, packed in the best hardwood or steel 
containers, and no elaborate advertising expense, 
then you have a picture of the 


SPRAYS THAT PAYS 


KEY BRAND 


So highly are the Key Brands held in esteem that 
they are the only sprays officially adopted by the 
New York State Fruit Growers Association for the 
past four years. 

The line includes a spray for each purpose, each 
article has been on the market a number of years, 
and in every case is guaranteed to do the work for 
which it is sold. On each package is given full and 
explicit instructions for the best and most economical 
method of application. The Key Brand Products 
have uniformity in quality and strength to an extent 
attained by no other manufacturer. 

The following list and description of our products, 
you will notice, cover the whole field of your wants 
for insecticides and fungicides. Each article is made 
for a special purpose as described, and our years of 
successful experience is a guarantee that it will do 
the work. Arrange this year to use Key Brands. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Paste or Powdered 


BORDO-LEAD 


Fungicide and Insecticide 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Paste or Powdered 


SCALE KILLER 


(Soluble Oil) For Scale and Leat Roller 
KEROSENE EMULSION 
QUICK BORDEAUX MATERIAL 
CATTLE FLY SPRAY 


For the protection of horses, cattle, hogs, dogs, from 
flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice. 


DISINFECTANT 


For horses, cattle, dogs, hogs, poultry and household use 


GRAFTING WAX 


It is to your profit, our interests are mutual—let us ex- 
change ideas. 


For prices, terms and any further information, write to 


Interstate Chemical Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Dealers and Agents Wanted. 
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Prof. Van Deman'‘s Views on Peach 
Growing 
(Continued from Page 9) 

“Don’t these low heads interfere with 
cultivation?”’ 

Reply: ‘In some measure, but there 
are implements that will reach under the 
limbs to cultivate the ground sufficiently 
near the trunks, and right under the trees 
they do not need any cultivation. The 
feeding roots are not there. They are 
out as far as the ends of the branches and 
beyond that.” 

“Do you favor the cultivation of all 
kinds of fruits?’’ 

Reply: ‘‘There are several different 
ways of cultivating trees. Some success- 
ful growers do not do what we eall culti- 
vating at all, but use the grass mulch 
system, always grass, and in fact sowing 
grass in the orchards and making a sod, 
but they mow the grass at least twice 
during the growing season and allow it all 
to remain on the ground, and in some 
cases, especially while the trees are young, 
rake it up and place it around the trees 
as a mulch. In some soils and in some 
climates this.works well, and in some 
places it doesnot. In very rocky or steep 
ground this is advised, especially on the 
northern slopes, but for peach trees this 
is not at all successful. The peach should 
be planted on soil that can be cultivated 
with little difficulty and kept thoroughly 
tilled up till about the time the fruit is 
to ripen, when cultivation should stop and 
the weed growth allowed to cover the 
ground so that the wood will ripen up in 
time to go into the winter in a sound and 
perfetcly mature condition.”’ 

‘Where the ground is mulchéd with 
hay or straw is there not more liability 
to injury from mice?” 

Reply: ‘‘Yes, there is from mice and 
also from fire, but the mulch should not 
be placed immediately next to the body 
of the tree. There should be a space of a 
foot or even more where there is nothing 
whatever, no grass or mulch of any kind, 
because the mice hide under this mulch 
and are apt to trouble the trees, but the 
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mice can be kept down by poisoning with 
grain that has been saturated with strych- 
nine or something of that kind.”’ 

o> 


Answers to Inquiries 
Fruit for Vermont 


To Prof. Van Deman:—Will dwarf 
apples and pears be likley to do well in 
Vermont, and are they practicable? I 
should have to set them along the line 
fence in a village garden. I have been 
told that they are grafted on quince stock. 
Now quinces will not grow here very well. 

2. Will the Bananaapplebelikely to do 
wellhere? Isit hardy and an early bearer? 
Which is the better, Winter Banana or 
Grimes Golden for a family garden in 
Vermont?—F. N. Briggs, Vermont. 





Reply: I would not advise planting 
dwarf apples and pear trees in Vermont 
with the idea of making it profitable. 
A few might be set on a village lot for 
home use and some fruit obtained. The 
stocks on which they are budded would 
probably not be injured by the winters 
there, although they might be at times. 
To plant standard trees would be safer. 

The Banana apple tree is as hardy as 
ordinary varieties, and so is Grimes, but 
neither is suitable to a severe cold 
climate, where the Baldwin trees are 
injured. Wealthy and Oldenburg are 
better suited to your climate. Grimes 
will not reach its proper development so 
far north and I am not sure would do so. 
Delicious would be a good variety and is 


| quite hardy in tree. 





o— 
Walnuts in Sand Boxes 
I read your recent article in November 


| Fruit Grower on starting hickory nuts in 


sand boxes. Would you suggest the same 
for walnuts? Would it do to poke a hole 
in the ground with a crow bar and plant 
the walnuts this fall, 6 feet apart, to make 
a grove?—T. D., New Jersey. 





Reply: The treatment of walnuts 
should be the same as for hickory nuts. 
It is very important that they be kept 
damp and cool, such as would be the case 
in ordinary soil a few inches below the 
surface. It would be all right to plant 
the nuts in the fall where the trees are to 
grow. The only serious objection to this 
is the danger of them being disturbed by 
pigs or other animals. If the nuts are 
put into holes made by a crow bar in hard 


Fruit Grower 







round — would start to grow all right, 
ut the soil would not be in as good con- 


dition in the spring as if it had been plowed. 


in the fall before the nuts were planted. 
Six feet apart each way would be the 
proper distance for the trees until they 
attain considerable size, when they would 
require thinning by cutting out a part of 
them. Close planting causes trees to 
grow upright and make tall trunks which 
is desirable for forest trees. For shade or 
nut bearing trees they should have trunks 
not over six or eight feet high and have 
plenty of room for the growth of the side 
branches. 
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Black Raspberries and Grapes 

Prof. Van Deman:—We had a fine patch 
of Gregg black raspberry that cleared us 
$30.00 last season. We wanted 100 roots 
of these, so in August turned down the 
ends and covered with earth. Now the 
ends have grown from 2 to 4 feet long. 
Did we turn them down too early, and w 
it not effect the next drop? : 

Please tell me about taking cuttings 
from grape vines. I understand it must 
be done after a cold spell, so as to turn 
the sugar to starch. Is this so the vines 
won’t bleed? Is this year’s growth best 
for cutting? Please tell me how to fix 
for winter and all particulars. It ma 
help others as well as me.—Mrs. O, E. 
Hare, Mass. 





Reply: If the raspberry tips rooted 
well they ought to be in good condition 
for planting next @pring. If they sent up 
sprouts as I think the correspondent in- 
tends to state, the plants are very good 
and I do not see how any damage was 
done to the old plants. August may have 
been a little early to bury the tips. When 
the canes have grown long enough to bend 
down and touch the ground or very nearly 
so is the proper time to bury them to make 
new plants. 

Grape cuttings should be made from 
strong wood of the last year’s growth. It 
is well to allow the wood to remain on the 
vines until after a few cold spells, for this 
is nature’s method of turning the starch 
into sugar which is essential to the start- 
ing of roots from the cuttings. ‘‘Bleed- 
ing’? occurs in the spring time when the 
sap begins to be active and depends on a 
supply of water taken in by the roots from 
the soil. This water dissolves the sugar 
in the young wood and buds and forms 
sap -which nourishes the new growth. 
When the branches of grape vines at this 
time of year are cut the sap flows out 
freely and we call it bleeding. This 
occurs in some degree with many kinds 
of trees and plants, especially the maples, 
but the loss of plant food is small and no 
very serious damage results. Grape vines 
should be pruned before bleeding begins, 
that no loss to the plants whatever occurs. 
Not later than March would be a suitable 
time for pruning in your state. To make 
grape cuttings, cut the vines into sections 
about eight or ten inches long. At the 
butt end of each cutting, cut it off very 
close to a bud or node, Sideunn the roots 


start there very freely. At the top end}: 


cut an inch above a joint or bud. Tie the 
cuttings in bundles of about fifty and 
bury them in the ground about three or 
four inches deep, laying them flat. Cover 
over with dirt and trash to prevent hard 
freezing and keep them damp. In the 
spring when the ground begins to get 
warm — the cuttings in nursery rows 
six inches apart and rows far enough apart 
to cultivate well. 
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Currants in the South 

C. A. Green, Esq. :—Noticing inquiry as 
to currants, etc., in the South, I will say 
that my experience since coming to 
Tennessee, thirty years ago, is that red 
currants fail here, unless in exceptional 
locations, because they start early in the 
spring and run through a period of growth 
nicely—sometimes bearing—and then go 
into the dormant state in latter part of 
summer or early fall, remaining dor- 
mant for two months or more, and then 
beginning a new growth which is killed 
by first freezing weather. The bush, if it 
survives, is weakened, and seldom lives 
through more than two winters. This of 
course relates to ordinary elevations. I 


believe the North Carolina and Tennessee}! 


mountains at elevations above 4,000 feet 
are among the best fruit climates and soils 
in the world for currants and raspberries 
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ON HIGH PRICES 


ON’T double 
from the makers, freight prepai: get a rei 
stove for less than 


Yo 


urself with Big Kalamazoo Stove 
Book. It has saved millions and millions of dollars 
customers—some near you 


for stove buyers. 


and the long list of 
bedrock prices on 
finest stoves and 
ranges made. Ash 
for Catalog Ne. 316 
Kalamazoo 
Stove Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


200, Mich, 
A Kalamazoo 
Kags Direct to You 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Get Your Stove at Wholesale— 
Direct from the Great Kalamazoo 
Factory—Save about ONE-HALF 
prices when you can buy direct 
he ene iid 

two prices just because 
rite us and get the better 


JANUARY 
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Perfect 
Seed Beds 
Prepared With the 
ACME 


Pulverizing Harrow 


must be worked down thoroughly 
and pulverized. Sods, clods and 


ae A mst! plowing sod or stubble it 


oe lumps must be broken up; air spaces 
wy and voids worked out and filled to in- 


sure a seed bed that will give BETTER 


CROPS. Make available the plant food 
we in plowed-in manure by thoroughly 


mixing with pulverized soil. BET- 
TER CROPS will result. 
The ‘‘ACME”’ Pulverizing Harrow 
makes ible the perfect seed bed. Sizes 
8 to 176 ft. wide for oue to four horses. 
4 Light Draft—All Steel—Low Price 
“| Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
® DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
330 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


No. 


6% Ft. 














as well as apples, peaches, ete.—J. D. 
Patton, Tenn. 





q month 
00 income 


from 20 acres in San 
Joaquin Valley California 


A railroad brakeman, getting along in 
years, with no prospect of advancement, 
and guarding against the “ blue-envel- 
ope”’ day that might dismiss him, bought 
a@ 20-acre farm in the fertile San Joa- 
quin Valley, California, at $300 per 
acre (part on time payments). Nine 
acres each were planted to peaches and 
raisin grapes. From his 1914 crop he 
has a net profit above all expenses of 
$1,200, 20 per cent on his investment 
and a living besides. This first year he 
was new to conditions; next year he 
expects to do much better. Don’t you 
want to do as well? Our San Joaquin 
Valley folder, free, tells of the experi- 
ences of many others, describes living 
conditions, crop possibilities, and in 
general answers the questions a man 
seeking to better his prospects wants to 
know about. It’s worth money to you. 
Write for it to-day and tell me the line 
of farming you prefer, so that I can give 
you special information. 


C.L. Gen’! Colonization Agent 
hiner co obcteine 
lway Exchange, Chicago 
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Constant Cultivation for Crop Insurance 


*385 


f.o. 6. 
Columbus 


Ohio 
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Powerful 


Equipped with Extra Set of Wide Tires 
a in Soft Meadows 
or Mu 










The UNIVERSAL 


Motor Cultivator 
In Your Orchard 


HE ideal tool for orchard cultivation. With one of 
these tools the boys can keep the ground stirred in the 
orchards, preserving the moisture in the ground for 
the tree roots and increasing the yield enough to pay for the 
machine in a short time. 


The Only Motor Cultivator 


The Universal is developed from the ° corn, cotton, pota- 
light, modern automobile rather than It Cultivates toes, kaffir, sor- 
the heavy, crushing traction engine. ghum, sugar cane, federita, tobacco, 
tomatoes, garden truck, orchards, 

It is ready to do any kind of light vineyards, etc. 


field work and makes an ideal power ‘ 
It Pulls mower, rake, spike tooth 
harrow, drag, rollers, 


plant for stationary jobs. 

It does not matter what kind of a small disk harrow, cultivators of 
farmer you are, nor whether your various kinds, weeders, etc. 
chief crop is corn, tobacco, cotton 

p Shae ° corn, cotton, sorghum, 
fruit or small truck, cultivation is It Plants alfalfa, potatoes, garden 
your problem. The big tractor with truck clover, etc 
its crushing weight and its high cost : arose 
of operation will not answer your pump, wood saw, 
problem. You plow the land once It Operates feed grinder, corn 
or twice a year but if youwantcrop-— sheller, washing machine, churn, 
insurance you Cultivate almost con- electric light plant, or any other light 
stantly. appliance of the modern farm. 


Strength for the Work 





































Send for the Book 


ON’T miss this opportunity to get 
posted on the latest and best 
farmequipment. Remember that 

the Universal can work faster than a 
team and work constantly. 

















Now is the time to get posted. The 
demand for these machines is so uni- 














Only the toughest heat tested drop 
forgings of alloy steel are used. All 
crank and cam shaft bearings made 
of special bronze. All working parts 
enclosed in oil-tight houses. 

The ‘‘V” type, two-cylinder, water- 
cooled motor has 8}¢ in. bore and 5 
in. stroke, automatic plunger pump 
lubrication, thermosiphon radiator, 
Holley Carburetor, Atwater-Kent Ig- 


Prepare for Cultivating Season by Investigating at Once 


2032 South High St., Columbus, Ohio 


nition, automatic governor controlled 
from the seat while machine is in 
motion, worm drive running in oil 
bath, expanding ring clutch, one 
speed forward and reverse, gear 
ratio 55 tol, weight 1,000 Ilbs., speed 
1 to 4 miles per hour, motor develop, 
ing 10 h. p. on break test, pulling 
horse power equal to team medium 
size horses. 





versal that they will sell rapidly. Al- 
ready orders are pouring in from all 
over America. 


If you are a farmer, you want the 
book giving details of construction and 
showing the machine at work in the 
fields. 


If you are an orchardist, you want te 
know about this opportunity fora better 
and more economic orchard cultivation. 


The Universal Tractor Mfg. Co. 
2032 South High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Build Your Silo 
Once Only 
Eliminate all chances of blow-downs, de- 
cay and destruction by fire. Do away 
with painting, adjustments and repairs. 


Build for permanency, or in other words, 
build economically. Plan now to erect a 


NATCO 
IMPERISHABLE SILO 


“The Silo That Lasts for Generations’’ 
Made of vitrified hollow clay tile which will en- 
dure forever, and reinforced by steel bands held 
in the mortar between each tier of tile. Itis 
windproof, decayproof, verminproof and fire- 
proof. The Natco is the best silage preserver 
known, for the vitrified hollow clay tile are 
impervious to air and moisture,and prevent 

freezing. Write to nearest branch for list 

of owners in your State and for catalog T. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pe. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Bloomington, Il. Madison, Wis. 
Huntington, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Lansing, Mich. 

























Raise Your Calves 
Without Milk 


Let Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal take the 
place of milk in 
raising your calves. 
Costs less than half 
as much and the 
calves are stronger, 
bigger - boned and 
healthier. 


seem Blatchford’s 
attain Calf Meal 


TME PERFECT MILK supstiTuTe z ee ena 
PROTEIN 24°. FAT 5 ; i 


since the year 1800. It 
‘EMEA EA “TORY 
1 LA TAU 










plain 


TCHFORD: 


4 





prevents scouring and 
contains just the ingre- 

dients necessary to = 
") y. 











7 your dealer or 
direct from the maker. 


Write for Actual Figures 


Send your name and address and get actual figures that 
show the possibilities for making money {rom your ives. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 3671 Waukegan, lil, 


Only $2 Down 
One Year to Pay! 


Buys the New B: 

fly Jr. No. 2. Ligh’ ing, 

easy cleaning, close skim- 
i urable, Guaranteed 


ming, d 
alifetime. Skims 96 
alse in 






















LBAUGH-DOVER Co. “2 
Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAKE $60 wéex 


New gas-generating Coal-oil lamp. 
Absolutely safe. Big money saver. 


300 Candie Power 
' Light itand makeasale. Thousands 
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re price. 
U agents. Write quick for territory 
@d free trial offer. 
THE L. THOMAS MFG. CO. 
4170 Rome St, DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Road Home 
By Alice M. Clark 


It’s just a common country road, 
Leading, who cares where? 

An old rail-fence crawls by its side, 
Fallen here and there. 


A purple thistle stands as guard 
Lest strangers venture nigh, 

A bursting milkweed sends out ships 
That lazily drift by. 


A meadow-lark calls plaintively, 
Hid by the tall green grass; 

A saucy sparrow cocks his head 
To watch me as I pass. 

Why is it that I praise this road 
That looks just like the rest? 
Because it is the road to “Home,” 

That’s why I love it best. 


aie cs Rectngoos 
A ‘‘Fool of God"’ 

The Rev. Dr. Richard Beverly Palmore, 
who was until his recent death the editor 
of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, was 
a man who seems to have mingled the life 
of devotion with that of romantic adven- 
ture. A fortunate rescue by a steamer 
saved him from death. In later years he 
was booked to sail on the Titanic, but a 
Paris cab horse knocked him down and 
out, and thus left bim to die in a bed. 
The story cf the great renunciation of his 
life is quoted by the New York Sun from 
the sermon and characterized by that 
paper as ‘“‘too romantic to be trusted save 
in a sermon.’ A fortune estimated at 
$10,000,000 was in his reach, and with it 
he might have endowed works of charity, 
education, and piety dearest to his heart. 
But—— 

‘Long after the Civil War, when the 
boy had grown to be a man, he found to 
his amazement, among his father’s papers, 
a deed to 5,883 acres of land, located in 
what is known as West Virginia. This 
deed was a great surprise to all who saw 
or heard of it. Putting this deed in his 
pocket, young Palmore, the only heir to 
the property, made a trip to West Virginia 
to look over his vast estate, which was far 
in the interior. 

“Starting from the city of Charleston, 
West Virginia, he drove in a buggy into 
the region where his plantation was 
located. He traced the boundaries of 
his property and found that hundreds of 
families had settled on it without any 
right to it, but were living as if secure in 
the possession of their separate little 

atches of territory. He found that 
Leneksh the surface of this land there was 
almost limitless wealth, but the multi- 
tudes who had built themselves humble 
homes on the surface did not know of it, 
and had been living thus in undisturbed 
possession for a number of years. He 
quietly walked about at night and looked 
through the windows at the parents and 
children living on his estate. Great 
lawyers were ready to inaugurate legal 
proceedings that would have made him a 
millionaire, and such legal proceedings 
would doubtless have been instituted if the 
heir in person had not visited the scene of 
his great estate. He began to feel that, 
instead of such a fortune being a blessing, 
as he dreamed in the night-time about 
dispossessing such a multitude of people 
of their humble homes, it occurred to him 
that to secure his estate at such an expense 
would make it a burden. 
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Price, On Trial, Guarantee, : 
Reliability and Protection are feat- 


ures which make the American Cream Separator 

stand supreme in its field today. $15.95 buys 
a new easy running, perfect skimming separator that skims warm or 
cold milk and makes heavy or light cream. Sanitary “marvel” bowl, 
easily cleaned. Thoroughly protected gears. Picture illustrates our 


larger capac- 
ity machines. 


Backed b 
20 Year Guarantee reiiabic. 


company. Western orders filled from western points. Whether 
“your dairy ‘s large or small, write for catalog at once. Address — 
RICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 2121 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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“After earnest prayer and sleepless 
hours in the midst of his vast acres, he 
was seized with the conviction that each 
member of this multitude of families 
living on his property needed it more than 
did the heir, and there and then he made 
up his mind that he would leave them in 
quiet possession of his estate.’’ Natur- 
ally his friends told him he was a fool. 
Comments The Sun: ‘Well, so in asense 
he was. Is it Celtic or medieval or both, 
that phrase which the ‘Quixotic’ course 
of Palmore brings up in the memory, 
‘The Fool of God’?”’ 


———0———— 
What Shall I Plant? 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am on a 250-acre 
farm, on the hill, within a stone’s throw 
almost of the city limits of Elmira, N. Y. 
The location is ideal for pure air, and the 
elevation precludes the possibility of 
early frosts, as might obtain in the val- 
leys below. The soil seems especially 
well adapted to potato and root growing, 
with grasses, grains, etc. There are 
splendid buildings, with stanchions for 
40 or 50 cows, and stall room for as many 
more, lots of underground sstabling, 
storage for hay, grain, etc. In your 
opinion what line of agriculture or horti- 
culture would probably pay best in the 
situation mentioned, keeping in mind 
the very excellent city market in close 
proximity.? If this farm were yours, what 
would you do with it—set it all out to 
apples, peaches, plums, pears, etc.? I 
want to put on a dozen or more pure-bred 
Holstein cows at once, some pigs, a lot 
of chicks, calves, etc. What I am un- 
certain about is whether to set out a 
good lot of trees or to go at truck garden- 
ing in earnest, with potatoes as the main 
crop, with dairying, poultrying, etc. as 
the side lines. The land is gradually 
rolling, with valleys, well-watered, up 
where it gets the good air and plenty of 
sunshine. 

I shall greatly appreciate the benefit 
of your good advice in the premises, for 
I know that you have had experience, 
which has brought you valuable knowl- 
edge.—W. E. Adair, N. Y. 








Reply: If you have a taste for fruit 
growing and the soil is suitable for fruit 
growing, I advise you by all means to 
plant a moderate-sized orchard of apple,: 
pear and peach trees with a few plum trees 
and cherry trees, also a few grape vines, 
raspberry, blackberry and currants. This 
is just exactly what I did when I started 
at Green’s Fruit Farm,—arun-down place. 
I had an assortment and could go into 
the market with a varied lot of fruits and 
thus had ready money. I know of noth- 
ing better than these hardy fruits, pro- 
vided you are interested in them and your 
locality is favorable. 
0 

In Case of Fire 

The State Capitol at Albany, New York, 
was burned. The financial loss was six 
million dollars. The value of the lost 
documents and records is priceless. Here 
are the exact words of a man who was in 
the building when the fire started: ‘“The 
fire at this time could have been easily 
put out with a pail or two of water. We 
searched in vain for anything to serve the 
purpose. The night watchman ran down- 
stairs to sound the alarm, there being no 
alarms in the building. While we waited 
for the department .’ This building 
at Albany cost twenty-seven million dol- 
lars, and was not equipped with fire 
alarms, chemical extinguishers, or even 
pails of water, and we have the testimony 
of an eye witness that this fire was a small 
blaze when it started. 

Here is a classified list of some of the 
causes of the fires in January and Feb- 
ruary. The reader can form his own con- 
clusions and it will be well to consider 
eachitem. Have yousafeguarded yourself 
at this point? Or at that? 

Candles, lamps and matches, 20; stoves 
and furnaces, 16; defective chimneys and 
flues, 15; spontaneous combustion, 9; 
wiring, 7; hot ashes, 4; cigars, cigarettes, 
etc., 3; gasoline, 2. 
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High Priced Belgium Land 


An outstanding feature of Belgian 


farming is the small size of the farms, 


There are four times as many farmers in 


little Belgium as in Iowa, five times hér 
size. Over half the Belgian farms are 
less than one acre in size. 
fair way to look at it is from the stand. 
point of area and not of farms. Looking 
at it in this way we find that two-thirds 


of Belgian farming land is in farms less — 


than fifty acres in size. Four-fifths of 


Iowa farm lands is in farms 100 acres or — 


more in size. Two-thirds of the English 
farm land is in farms over 100 acres in 
size. In Fngland they are trying every 
year by law to increase the number of 
small farmers. Some people in the United 
States want us to have more small farms, 
The idea is that small farms mean inten- 
sive cultivation, a larger yield per acre, 
and therefore more food. 
O--— 
Curiosities of Literature 

By Henry T. West. 


The older I grow the more I am im- 
pressed with the strangeness of man’s 
make-up. Treatises have been written 
describing him scientifically as to anatomy 
and telling of. his wonderful mental 
ability, the part which various organs 
perform, but after thousands of years of 
study there are new discoveries being 
made regarding him. During my day 
there has been a perfect revolution in the 
treatment of diseases. Many of the 
theories regarding cause have been ex- 
ploded, and remedies once thought power- 
ful are found to be inert, and mental 
treatment seems to be taking the place 
of drugs in the treatment of the ailing. 





Some scientists have ceased to designate. 


ailments as disease, but disarrangements 
of mental or physical organisms, more 
often mental than otherwise. 

The idea that “there is a Providence 
that shapes our lives, roughhew them as 
we will,’’ has been dissipated, and in its 
place the one that while man’s surround- 
ings and education have much to do with 
the formation of his character, every man 
must build for himself. 

The Good Book tells us that in the 
beginning ‘‘man was made (created) in 
the image of God, male and female,”’ with 
the injunction, ‘‘be fruitful, multiply and 
replenish the earth,’’ and the Book 1s full 
of descriptions of him and his doings. 
Some of them are descriptive, others 
advisory or instructive, but all carrying 
the idea that the great study of mankind 
is man. 

—$—— 
A Question of Milk 


A month-old Jersey calf was nibbling 
at the grass in the yard, and the summer 
girl eyed it doubtfully. 

“Tell me,’”’ she said, turning impuls- 
ively to her hostess, ‘‘does it really pay 
to keep as small a cow as that?’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 

—_— OOO 


BUSY DOCTOR 


Sometimes Overlooks a Point 

The physician is such a busy man that 
he sometimes overlooks a valuable point 
to which his attention may be called by 
an intelligent patient who is a thinker. 

“About a year ago my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts by one of my pa- 
tients,’’ an Ohio physician writes. 

“At the time my own health was bad 
and I was pretty well run down, but I saw 
at once that the theories behind Grape 
Nuts were sound and that if the food was 
all that was claimed, it was a perfect food. 

‘So I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
with créam twice a day, and in a short 
time I began to improve in every way and 
I am now much stronger, feel better and 
weigh more than ever before in my life. 

“T know.that all of this good is due to 
Grape-Nuts and I am firmly convinced 
that the claims made for the food are true. 

“T have recommended, and still recom- 
mend, Grape-Nuts to a great many of 
my patients with splendid results, and in 
some cases the improvement of patients 
on this fine food has been wonderful. 

‘As a general food, Grape-Nuts stands 
alone.”’ ‘‘There’s' a Reason.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Letter From Rio Negro, Argentina 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
receipt this morning of the May number 
of Green’s Fruit Grower reminds me o 
hotographs of apples, and apple trees in 
earing, taken on the 12th of March of 
uhis year in the Rio Negro valley (North- 
ern Patagonia, Argentine Republic), which 
I thought might be of interest to some of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
The photographs should be of especial 
interest for several reasons; they show 
apple trees in bearing at a time of year 
when practically all of your readers are 
accustomed to see them nearly ready to 
blossom; they show healthy and thrifty 
apple trees growing in the only part of 
Argentina that ever promises to become 
a producer of first class fruit of this kind; 


and, they show apples propagated from 
scions of the wild apples of the Cor- 
dilleras. 


No traveler in the mountains of the 
territory of Neuquen, in this republie, 
or in southern Chile, would fail to hear 
of the wild apples of the Cordilleras. 
Practically following the 40th parallel 
of latitude, the Ferro-Carril Sud, or 
Southern Railway of Argentina, extends 
from Bahia Blanca on the Atlantic coast 
straight west to the station of Zapala, 
barely in the foothills of the Andes, and 
about 120 miles beyond the juncture of 








+ 
Green’s Fr 
states. Last November there were to be 


seen in the Buenos Aires markets choice 
boxes of Rome Beauty, King, Stayman, 


{ Jonathan and others, from the Wenatchee 


valley and elsewhere; also such pears as 
Anjou, Onondaga and Flemish Beauty. 
Once I even ran across some Gravensteins 
in the town of Roca, Rio Negro that had 
come all the way from Sonoma county, 
California. The mountains of Cordoba 
are said to produce a good quality of 
apple but the few that I have seen are of 
very inferior quality. That is what one 
should expect however, as the region is 
sub-tropical, only the altitude of the 
mountains making apple growing at all 
possible. The greatest enemy of the 
apple in Argentina is the woolly aphis and 
it 1s said to be responsible for the deca- 
dence of the apple industry in Cordoba. 
It is already abundant in the valley of the 
Rio Negro and has penetrated even to the 
wild apples in the Cordilleras—Walter 
Fischer. 





o----——- 
_ An Ancient Problem 

Some newspapers are aggre, § about 
the question as to whether the hen sits 
or sets. We do not care which she does. 
We know that she gets there just. the 
same.—Jacksonville (Tex.) Progress. 

The hen does both—she sits and she 
sets. When she is merely resting her 
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Photo of a large yellow apple propagated from the wild apples of the Cordilleras, growing under culti- 
vation in Northern Patagonia. Taken March 12, 1914. 





the rivers Limay and Neuquen which go 
to make the Rio Negro. Some-50 miles 
beyond this station the wild apple terri- 
tory commences and the heart of this wild 
apple territory extends about 200 miles 
south from the t:9° of the railway to the 
beautiful regicr near the lake Nahuel 
Huapi, where the government is con- 
templating the establishment of a national 
park, and westward into Chile. On the 
Argentine side of the Andes, where there 
is little rain, the tree is found wherever 
there is some protection from the drying 
cold winds, in protected valleys, ravines 
and gulleys, and especially near streams 
where the roots can find water. It is the 
same apple that we plent in the States, 
all seedlings, of course, of all sizes, shapes, 
colors, flavors and degrees of sweetness 
and acidity. On some ranches it is col- 
lected to the extent of hundreds of bushels 
and made principally into cider or it is 
eaten by the numerous herds of cattle 
that range the mountains. The generally 
accepted explanation of the presence of 
the apple in these mountains is that it 
Wis nse25 the earlv Jesuit fathers. 
Allow.2 tne full 350 years since the first 
possible entrance to this country of the 
Jesuits for the first introduction of the 
apple, its wide dissemination and thorough 
establishment and present vigor and 
th-iftiness all point to exceptionally ccn- 
geuial conditions for its developm<nti: 
The apple can hardly be said to be grown 
commercially in Argentina at the present 
time. At this season of the P ex? apples 
are received from Tasmania, New Zealand 
and Chile, a product similar to but not 
ith that of our western 





body on the ground she is sitting. When 
she is spread out over a nest full of eggs 
and dreaming of posterity she is setting. 
It is the same with the orb of day. When 
it is sinking to rest behind the western 
hills it is setting, but when it. is seated 
at the council board of the firmament 
with Jupiter and Saturn and Mars and 
the rest of the heavenly heavyweights, 
it is sitting. So with us—when we start 
toward some place we set out to go there, 
and after we get there we sit and rest. 
Those are the facts of the case, but we 
expect them to be disputed. Folks have 
been disputing over the question of 
whether a hen sits or sets as long as they 
have been arguing the priority of the egg 
or the bird. 
—_——_-O"— 


Apple Trees from Seed 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have some 
Smokehouse apples and want to start 
some more trees as I cannot buy the 

enuine from nurserymen. Please advise 
oe to start an apple tree from the seed. 
I believe this is the only way to get the 
true variety.—S. H. Imboden, Pa. 





C. A. Green’s sage & You seem pos- 
sessed with the idea that seed from your 
Smokehouse apples will produce trees of 
that variety, but such is not the case. 
The seed of those apples would produce 
many different varieties unknown ai the 
present time and mostly of no value what- 
ever. If you desire to grow your own 
trees you will have to graft the trees 
coming up from apple seed with scions 
from the genuine Smokehouse tree. 
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is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and 1,000 
© engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It isa mine of in- 
ormation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: © 


Every Empty Envelope 
repent As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send. Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent ‘‘“HENDERSON”? COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, hendorsan’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford 
Giant Flowering Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, 

Hy cepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
With the Henderson Collection will be sent complete cultural direcfions together with 
& the Henderson Garden Plans. 
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is needed to make 
he orchard pay better. Many 
orchards fail to prove profitable simply be- 


+ 
» Yo cause they are not properly cared for. To 
& raise bigger crops of better fruit, you must 
spray. Spraying helps to produce the fruit that 
brings the top-noteh prices. And while you spray, use the 


‘pump that does the most thorough work in the shortest time at the least, 
expense. Use 
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Favorably known for nearly a quarter of a century as ‘*‘The World’s 
Best.’? We make spray pumps for every need and purpose. The ‘‘Samp- 
son’’ Spray Pump, complete as shown with agitator, 50-gallon barrel, etc., 

is one of the most popular and efficient outfits on the market. Together 
; with ‘‘Deco’’ Hose and famous Deming Nozzles, all Deming 
Spray Pumps render top-notch service. 


FREE Instructive Spraying Guide and Catalog | 








Tells when and how tospray for best results in garden, field and orchard. 






Shows wherein “The World’s Best” line of Spray Pumps 
gurpasses in simplicity of construction, and why they are 
todothe work right. Be sure to write 


guaran 
for this free Spraying Guide today and let us tell you the 


name of yournearest d % ine WORK 
The Deming Co., 135 Depot St., Salem, Ohio wy 











When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes, We 
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Pat'’d June 2, 1903. 










Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
532 5. nIvisiON AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 














“Sprayed 16,000 Trees—No Repairs” 


—so says one of our thousands of satisfied customers, Mr. J. A. Bingaman, Pillow, 
Pa. He did the work with a Goulds ‘“Pomona’’ Sprayer, shown below. This two- 
hose, four-nozzle sprayer can’t be beaten for use in small orchards, and where 
labor is cheap, is used in large orchards—several machines taking the place 
of a large power outfit. Wearing parts are of solid bronze. Large steel 
air ch gives uni Easily adj d and cleaned. Fits 








any barrel. It's only one of SOstyles and sizes of hand, barrel end 
power sprayers, made at the largest pump works in the country. 
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ete guaranteed; backed by 65 years’ pump- 
making experience. Write our nearest 
office for valuable 44-page book, 
“How To Spray.” it is free. 
Send for your copy today. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Works : 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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/SPRAY-Ie Pays 





THER operations in the orchard are 
necessary, but none pay so well as 
spraying. Sprayed, 
trees yield the best 
fruit. Good fruit al- 
ways brings a good ‘ 
price at any time.» 
When the vw , 
crop is big, 
it’s only the 
good fruit 
that brings 
a profitable 
price. But 
the spraying 
mustbedone 
thoroughly, 
with the right 
equipment. UJ Usein any Wagon 
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include 70 combinations from which to 
choose the right one. In units—can build 
bigger any time. Outside pumps, 125 to 
200 pounds pressure, thorough mixing, 
no corrosion, easy to clean. Ask your 
dealertoshowthem 
and write us for 
‘“Spray’’ booklet 
and spray calendar. 
Both free. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Box 1636 









Outside Pumps. 


Bronze Ball 
Valves. 


Hemp Packing. 
Easy to get at. 
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Bucket, Kuapsack, Barrel, 
Power and Traction Snrayers. 








Green’s Fruit Grower 


Winter Protection of Wild 


Game 


Birds 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by ALVAH H. PULVER 


HAT wey valuable birds found 
in New York during the summer 
a the winter in the state has 

een proved by George F. Guelf, 
a naturalist of Brockport. Mr. 
Guelf has found over fifty species of 
birds, exclusive of water fow], along the 
shores of Lake Ontario, many of them 
being birds most important to the fruit 
grower and farmer. 
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Alvah H. Pulver. 


As the main line of flight of the birds 
during their migrations is along the lake 
shore, many of them stop there to spend 
the winter or loiter along the way. There 
are many different species to be found, 
but one must know where to look for them, 
for each one has its own particular choice 
as to the character of its winter habitat. 


ring-necked pheasant. A band of these 
hardy birds will often go on a seed hunting 
trip to the adjoining fields. 

f the small winter birds the pine 
siskin and common redpoll are probably 
the most numerous. There are two more 
species of redpoll found here, but they 
are not very common. Pine grosbeaks 
are occasionally seen. Goldfinches are 
usually found, sometimes in quite large 
flocks, but they have discarded their 
bright yellow dress for one of more sombre 
hue.. The purple finch occasionally 
spends the winter here. Quite often a 
song sparrow will be found in some shel- 
tered nook. Juncos and tree sparrows 
are usually found in the thickets along the 
border of a wood. Cedar waxwings are 
sometimes seen in large flocks. but their 
occurrence is very irregular. They are 
never content to remain long in one 
locality. 

The little brown creeper is often found 

ere in winter. He is one of the tiniest 
of our winter birds and it requires careful 
hunting to find him. He is a very plain 
and solitary little chap, seldom utters a 
sound and attends strictly to his own 
affairs. There are two species of nut- 
hatch found here in winter—the red- 
breasted nuthatch and the more common 
resident species, the white breasted nut- 
hatch. Wherever the nuthatch is found 
there also will be found the downy wood- 
pecker and the industrious and excitable 
chickadee. The rarest of the small birds 
found here in the winter is the tufted 
titmouse. Some of the other varieties 
are the red-headed woodpecker, the 
sparrow hawk, the robin, seven species 
of the owl and six species of the hawk. 

The severe rigors of the winter made it 
so difficult for the pheasants and wild 
ducks to obtain food that the Conserva- 
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Wild ducks protected and fed near Rochester, N. Y. 








Free Trial 


I don’t even ask you to risk a penny for postage. 
I want toprove to you before you pay and at m 

risk, that Corona Wool Fat is thegreatest heal- 
ing com d ever used on the farm for all 
kinds of hoof and skin diseases. Produced 
from the skin and wool of the sheep, this great 


natural remedy has no equal as acure for Hard 
and Contracted Feet, Mud Fever, Split Hoofs, Corns 
Grease Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Barb Wire Cuts, 
Galied Shoulders, Sore Teats of Cows, Ulcers, etc. It 


Heals Without a Scar 


—grows hair over cuts and sores—makes new hoofs. 
Often worth hundreds of doilars by saving injured 
animals from lameness and permanent biemish. 


Send No Money—I Pay the Postage 











Just mea or letter saying you want to 
try big tr es Wool Fat #0 days at my 
risk. Use it according to 

















The open fields have their tenants as 
well as the sheltered woods. Where the 
winds have swept the knolls bare of snow 
the Lapland larkspur and horned lark are 
usually to be found, their dull coloring 
blending with their surroundings. Out of 
the old stubble fields will be found abun- 
dant signs of seed eating birds. In a 
weedy nook along the border of a marsh 
a meadow lark will occasionally be found. 
Along the hedgerows or an old brush grown 
fence is the favored haunt of that feather- 
ed butcher, theshrike. Before the coming 
of the barbed wire fence these birds 
selected a thorn tree on which to hang 
their victims. But metal hooks are just 
as good and are much more convenient. 

The snowy owl is a regular winter 
visitor along. the lake. His favorite 
hunting ground is the rough, open coun- 
try, dotted with stone piles and bordered 
with old rail fences. Unlike his dusky 
cousin, the great horned owl, he prefers 
this open country and does most of his 
hunting during the early hours of the day. 
Perched on a stone pile or fence, he is 
ready to drop down on bird or mammal. 
On the frozen marsh and in the thickets 
are found the three-barred tracks of the 


tion Commission instructed its state game 
protectors to feed the game birds. The 
Jargest district along the lake region was 
in charge of protector Claude T. Doville 
of Sodus Point, who looked after all the 
lake towns of Wayne county. This 
official announces that as a result of 
measures of relief in his district over 3,000 
pheasants were saved the state during the 
worst part of the winter and about as 
many wild ducks, mostly canvass backs 
and Prd bills. Cracked corn was fed the 
pheasants and wheat to the ducks. In 
the care of the pheasants the farmers 
assisted most materially as they have 
come to recognize the game bird as a 
friend rather than a foe. In the town of 
Marion one flock under the care of a 
deputy appointed by Mr. DoVille con- 
tained over 1,000 birds. A few female 
birds were found shortly after bein 
killed by hungry crows. e male bir 
is always able to defend himself even when 
partly numbed with cold. 

Speaking of feeding wild ducks at 
Sodus Point, Mr. DoVille said: ‘‘At first 
when I attempted to approach them they 
were wild but they became more accus- 
tomed to me and learned to know me 
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beeause I brought them much needej 
food. Now they follow the pails whic 
they see me carrying all around the hols 
in the ice and swim after me whereve 
I go and wait for me to put the food oy 
to them. After placing the food you cay 
see from 300 to 400 wild ducks feeding at 
one time like flocks of domestic ducks.” 

Each season since the enactment of the 
law against winter and spring shooti 
of wild fowl, the number of ducks whieh 
have not gone further south has steadily 
increased. And a gradually increasing 
number of wild fowl has remained in the 
spring to nest within the boundaries of 
New York State. 

———————_-0O-—-"— 


Nut Trees 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I want to ask 
you a favor and hope you will kind} 
oblige. Last fall I planted about 50 to 
75 chestnuts besidessome other nuts, such 
as English walnuts and pecan nuts, and 
not one of them came up in the spring. 
I want to find out how and when to plant 
these nuts that they may grow. All] 
planted rotted in the ground. A neighbor 
of mine planted some and his also rotted, 
although the country all around is full of 
chestnut trees. I Sve a fast runnin 
trout stream flowing through my land an 
I want to plant nut trees along the banks 
of this strceam.—Joseph F. Mauk, N. J. 


Reply: All kinds of nuts and especially 
chestnuts should not be allowed to become 
dry. The sooner they are put into the 
ground the better after they have fallen 
from the trees. It is probable that the 
nuts mentioned became too dry before 
they were planted, and the germs died and 
the kernels rotted from this cause. 

It would seem to be unwise to try to 
grow chestnut trees in New Jersey, be 
cause of the blight which is very prevalent 
there, unless this dreaded disease could 
be overcome, which does not seem likley 
at the present time. Walnut and hickory 
trees would likely succeed well. The 
wild butternut will grow readily and is an 
excellent stock on which to graft or bud 
the Persian walnut. I would suggest 
planting hazel bushes along the trout 
stréam mentioned. The nuts may be 
gathered from wild bushes and grow 
easily when treated as other nuts. Wild 
bushes might be transplanted. 


O---> 
MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 








Many people are brought up to believe 
that coffee is a necessity of life, and the 
strong hold that the drug, caffeine, in cof- 
fee has on the system makes it hard to 
loosen its grip even when one realizes its 
injurious efiects. 

A lady writes: ‘TI had used coffee for 

ears; ‘it seemed one of the necessities of 

ife. A few months ago my health, which 
had been slowly failing, became more. im- 
paired, and I knew that unless relief came 
from some source I would soon be a physi- 
cal wreck. 

“TI was weak and nervous, had sick 
headaches, no ambition, and felt tired of 
life. My husband was also losing his 
health. He was troubled so much with 
indigestion that at times he could eat only 
a few mouthfuls. 

“Finally we saw Postum advertised and 
bought a package. I followed directions 
for making carefully, and added cream, 
which turned it to the loveliest rich-look- 
ing and tasting drink I ever saw served at 
any table, and we have used Postum ever 
since. 

“T gained five pounds in weight in as 
many weeks, and now feel well and strong 
in every respect. My headaches have 
gone, and Iam anew woman. My hus- 
band’s indigestion has left him, and he 
can now eat anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’”’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—amust be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

The cost, per cup of both kinds is- about 
the same. 

‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 


—Sold by Grocers. — 
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California Fruits 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
May Evelyn Skites, Calif. 
The accompanying illustration show 
an orange grove in mid-winter. The 








California fruit scenes. 


trees are beautiful with their load of 
golden fruit against the background of 
rich green foliage. It is said that the 
output of oranges will amount to forty 
thousand carloads this year from southern 
California. The shipment of citrus fruits 
from southern California has amounted 
to over 46,000 carloads in one season. 

At Christmas time the fruits which 
could be purchased in Los Angeles in one 
sbop were as follows: Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, guavas two varieties, winter Nelis 
and Bartlett pears, Malaga, Muscat, Red 
Emperor and Cornichon grapes; oranges, 
lemons, grape .fruit, tangerines, limes, 
apples, persimmons, watermelons, pine- 
apples and bananas. These are open-air 
products—no need for one to be fruit 
hungry in southern California even in 
mid-winter. 


Some Good Things 
In This Issue 


**A Lunch on McIntosh Red Apples” ~ 


**Views on Peach Growing” 
**Luscious Philippine Fruits’’ - 


**The Last Train" - - 


**New and Old Wood on Apple Trees” 


**Stay on the Farm"’ - - 
**Growing Bush Fruits’ - 
‘‘How to Grow Peonies"’ 

**‘A Maine Fruit Grower™’ 

**Cold Storage of Apples’"" - 
‘Early in the Winter’ - - 


**Every House Is the Scene of a Tragedy"’ - 


. 


**Troublesome Habits of Hens’ 
‘*‘Pruning for Fruit” - 
**What a Carpenter's Son Wrough 
‘‘Importance of Drainage"’ - 


*“Oiling the Farm Harness” 
‘*Feeding for Market Eggs"’ 
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The Origin of Diamonds—Geologi- 
cally, the origin of the diamond is still 
somewhat of a mystery. Many most 
interesting theories have been advanced 
some of which, in the light of modern 
science, strike us as being ridiculous. In 
Brazil and India they are usually found in 
beds of rivers and adjacent viehin and 
until the discovery of the dry diggings 
in South Alfrica no clue to their origin 
was afforded. It had been proven in 
1814, by Sir Humphry Davy, however, 
that the diamond was pure carbon, crys- 
tallized by intense heat and pressure. 

Practically all of the South African 
mines are within a radius of a few miles, 
in what is known as the Karoo formation. 
Even in this limited district, the gems 
are found only in chutes or pipes, not 
scattered indiscriminately. Although the 
excavations are now in some instances 
about 3,000 feet below the surface, the 
famous blue clay in which the diamonds 
are found: is still identical with that 
found years ago. : 

Another striking fact is that the dia- 
monds from the different chutes are 
sufficiently different that an expert can 
readily detect from which particular mine 
any stone has come. 

———-0->-->-—— 

‘‘How do you tell mushrooms from toad- 
stools?”’ ot wait till next morning. 
If I’m here they were mushrooms. If 
I’m in heaven they were toadstools.”’ 

oO 


Put Him Out 


She—And would you really put yourself 
out for my sake? 
Caller—Indeed, I would. 
She—Well, then, I’ll have to ask you 
todo it. It’s awfully late. 
oO 
Before It Is Too Late 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Ellias Hollinger 
If you’ve a gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 
Sit down and write the letter 
You've put off day by day. 
Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven's pearly gate, 
But show her that you think of her 
Before it is too late. 











If you’ve a tender message 
Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it today. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait? 

So make your loved ones happy 
Before it is too late. 
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C. A. Green 
- Prof. H. E. Van Deman 
Monroe Woolley 

- Miss Z. I. Davis 
M. Roberts Conover 
- Allen P. Wilson 
F.H. Sweet 

W. L. Haisley 

C. H. Trott 

T.A. Tefft 

- F. H. Sweet 
C. A. Green 
- J. S. Underwood 

- ~ V.R. Gardner 
Melvin L. Piper 
J. S. Underwood 


- C. A. Green 
Earle W. Gage 
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S-W Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 
Dry powdered form gives maximum killing 
power at minimum expense. 

S-W Dry Powdered Tuber Tonic 
A three-in-one potato spray that kills leaf 
eating insects, prevents blight and acts as 
tonic to the plant. 








Send for our Spraying Literature 


The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 
675 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Spraying Products 


Now put up in Dry Form for Conven- 
ient Handling and Effective Spraying 


You can now get 3 S-W Insecticides and Fungicides ina dry 
powdered form—easy to ship—light—no danger of freezing, 
drying out or spoiling. Also improved in many chemical ways. 


S-W Dry Powdered Fungi Bordo 
An extremely effective scientific fungici 


de 





of exact chemical make-up, elimin: 
uncertainties of h de or 
Bordeaux Mixtures. 


Our Lime Sulphur Seiten is particularly 


effective for San Jose le. 
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When You’re Hunting 
for that ,juicy old tongue- 
tickling tobacco satisfac- 
tion and joy just sink your 
teeth into a plug of 
‘“‘PIPER’”’ and bite of a 
good generous chew. Keep 
some in your southwest 
pocket; it will always 
raise you a good crop of 
tobacco-happiness. 


LLU tT 


Chewing Tobacco—Champagne Flavor 


The greatest distinction about 
“PIPER” to a man who likes a 
smacking good relish to his chew 
is the famous ‘‘Champagne 
Flavor.’? The Piper taste mingles 
on his tongue with the natural, 
mellow sweetness of the ripest, 
' richest, carefully selected tobacco 

leaf. ‘‘PIPER’’ is the highest 
type of chewing tobacco in the 
world —wholesome, healthful and 


satisfying. 
Send 10c and your to- 
FREE bacco dealer’s name, 
and we’ll send a full- 
size 10c cut of 
“PIPER” and a 
handsome leather 
pouch FREE, any- 
where in U.S. Also 
a folder about 
SSPIPER.”? The tobac- 
co, pouch and mailing 
will cost us 20c, which 
we will gladly spend 
— because a trial will 
make you a steady user 
of ‘‘ PIPER.”’ 






Heidsieck 





































SS LAW : 
When you write advertisers Please mention Green’e Fruit Grower. 
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The Fifth 











$1050. 





Die Incomparable 
Four 











The New Reo The Fifth—The “ Four’”’ 


WHAT NEED WE ADD to what you 
already know of this great car? For 
of course you do know? If you have 
not owned one, you have many 
friends who do. And they have 
doubtless told you in more extrava- 
gant terms than we would care to use. 

MORE THAN 40,000 of them are 
today in hands of users. 12,000 
were sold last season. 

AND AS PROVING the popularity of 
this model we need only say that on 
November 10th the last Touring Car 
left the Reo factory. And that for 
thirty days at least there has no: 
been, so far as we know, a Reo the 
Fifth on any Dealer’s sales-fioor 
anywhere. 

THE PROOF OF QUALITY in ary 
product is “will it sell in the off- 
season?” Autumn is supposed to be 
the off-season for motor cars. Not 
for Reo cars though—we have nev~> 
khown a time when, even with our 
splendid factory facilities, we were 
able to make enough Reos to supply 
the demand. 

WE HAVE JUST INCREASED our 
plant, nearly 50 per cent—necessary 
to produce the new “Six.” And we 
hope to be able to more nearly supply 
our dealers this year than formerly. 

AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION, 
however, to be maker of the most 
automobiles, but of the best, we do 
not expect, ever, to supply all the 
demand for Reo cars. That would 
be our idea of—well the reverse of 
success. 

TO MAKE THEM EVER BETTER 
—so much better that, always, the 
demand will beckon the supply— 
that is our aim. 

FOUR YEARS AGO we announced 
that, after more than 23 years of 
experimenting—testing—proving— 
we had produced a chassis that we 
believed was finality in all essentials 
of design. And we said so. 

SOME FRIENDLY RIVALS 
laughed at that statement—said 
that changes would continue to 
come with the seasons—as they 
always had. 

NEVERTHELESS we were cer- 
tain in our own minds that, in 
the three-unit power plant and 
in other features that have become 
known as peculiarly Reo, we had 
established principles that would 
not change—so long at least as the 
ae een of gas engines remained 
a 

IMPROVEMENTS? Refinements: 
Of course—but only in minor de- 
tails. The world moves and of course 
we expect to move with it. 

BUT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
of a self-propelled pleasure car, we 
were convinced we were right. 
Events have only served to confirm 
us in that belief. 

FPCSZ SEASON TO SEASON we 
have made such improvements as 
the progress of the science has made 

ible. _ as our ne 
increased and our purchasing a’ 
become greater, we have from 7, 
to time reduced the price of Reo 
cars at the same time that we have 
increased the quality and the size. 

IN THE CASE OF THIS FOUR we 
have been able to do two things we 
had cc we have 
made a bigger, at the same time we 
have made a still better car. 

HOW WAS THAT POSSIBLE? 
youask. Tell you:— 





THE MOTOR PROVED to have 
more power than was necessary— 
more than was really desirable for 
the weight of the car. Refinements, 
recently made, increased that power 
still more. 

SC’ WE FOUND we could add three 
and one-half very desirable inches 
to the length of the car, give the 
buyer a more luxurious equipage, 
and yet have a car of ample power. 

THAT DIFFERENCE IN LENGTH 
—and we made it wider at the same 
time—makes all the difference in the 
world in the capacity and the com- 
fort of the car. 

OTHER NOTICEABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS—in a car which formerly 
seemed almost perfection—-sre: 

IMPROVED UPHOLSTERING— 
higher backs to seats. 

IMPROVED WINDSHIELL -up- 
port—with braces running from 
cowl te body sill. 

FIUCKETS in all doors. 

INSTRUMENTS mounted flush on 
instrument board. 

HOOD FASTENERS—new and im- 
provedtype. Stay put—and un‘“as- 
ten readily when you want them to. 

ENTIRELY NEW TOP—areal One- 
man top. Can actually be put up or 
down by one man—after long use as 
well as when new. 

WINDSHIE\L D—Oval moulding 
and pressed steel construction 
throughout. 

RADIATOR— New method of secur- 
ing to frame—more flexible—pre- 
vents strains on roughest roads. 
More cooling capacity. 

WHEEL BASE—increased three 
inches—now 115 inches. 

NOBBY TREAD TIRES on rear 
wheels and extra wide, over-size, 
demountable rims with new locking 
device. 

SPRINGS—Improved method of 
lubrication for spring shackles. 

STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS—an 
exclusive Reo feature. 

ANTI-RATTLER on brakes, and 
anti-rattling support. 

IMPROVED STARTING mechan- 
ism—no sliding contacts and resist- 


ance 
NEW HEADLIGHTS with hingeless 
aes doors and outside focus 


ttachm 
NEW DESIGN FENDERS—crown 
type, closer fitting under pan. 
NEW METHOD of supporting igni 
tion coil, New design nn ew 
joint for generator. 
NEW CYLINDER DESIGN—inde- 
pendent exhaust ports. any eed 
— — manifold. New low- 


muffler 
NEW THREE- PIECE piston rings, 
ving greater power and acceleration. 
IMPROVED VALVE _ operation 
peared surfaces, ball 
ts, self-lubricating. 

NEW ONE-PIECE cam shaft—larger 
——— hardened and 


ADDED “FRICTION SURFACE to 
clutch. ao, operating mechanism 
calling for less foot pressure. 

EQUIP. ENT. Oncnen top. Flush 
a highest priced, d’Arso- 

al type ammeter—and the usual 
conte aah bi accessories. 

DELIVERIES BEGIN December 
15th. Your local dealer will be able 
to show you and to take your order 
for 7 matchless car on or about 

ite. 




















Reo Purchasing Power Made ge W: 


A Condition That W: 
To Others, Proved To 


WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you—full 
advantage of it. 

READ CAREFULLY—It’s the Silver Lining to the 
War-Cloud. 

YOU ARE OF COURSE AWARE that the Reo 
Motor Car Company is financially the second 
strongest Automobile concern in the world. 

GR WEREN’T YOU?—We had supposed that knowl- 
edge was common property. Anyway, you can 
easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 

WE WOULDN’T MENTION IT HERE, never have 
before—but it is necessary to state the fact in order 
to explain something that is otherwise unexplain- 
able—the wonderful values we are able to give in 
the two Reo models shown and priced above. 

FOR “WONDERFUL VALUES” is the only. term 
that expresses it. Think of it! The New Reo the 
Fifth—that incomparable four, improved at many 
points and a larger car than its immediate pred- 
ecessor—and at $125.00 less than last season. 

AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX—a Six design- 
ed and made the Reo way and with the Reo 
guarantee, at the amazing price of $1385! 

THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION—for you nor 
anybody else dreamed it would ever be possible to 
produce such cars at such prices. 

SO SURE WERE WE OURSELVES of that, we went 
so far as to state in an advertisement a year ago 
“no maker ever can—not even Reo ever can—give 
greater value than this’”—speaking then of Reo 
the Fifth at $1175. 

YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless—so 
when you saw the price, $1050, quoted above— 
and realized also that this latest Reo the Fifth is 
a larger and an improved car, you wondered. 

WELL, HERE’S THE ANSWER—and it’s mightily 
interesting. 

THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created two 
sets of conditions—contradictory in some aspects. 

FOR EXAMPLE, while we know that Six Hundred 
Millions of dollars go into American banks every 
thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity and of a 
market for automobiles in the coming months—at 
the same time you"know that the banks are most 
conservative about loaning it out. And that is as it 
should be. Safety First. 
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Golden Opportunity 


SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when cash 
was at a premium, bought right. Bought better 
than we had ever hopei—secured quality at prices 
theretofore impossible. From tires to electric 
starters—steel to leather—and hair—and paint. 

THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American 
manufacturers who, like Reo, are alert to take advan 
tage of it. 

AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIES to make even 
to those friends to whom we sold 12,000 Reos last 
season. Nor forastatement that we made in the best 
of faith—and must now contradict in the same good 
faith. 

FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full benefit 
of the Reo purchasing power—instead of retaining 
the former price and taking the additional profit 
ourselves—we are only carrying out that policy 
which, adhered to from the first, has placed the 
Reo Motor Car Company in the splendid position 
it occupies today. 

SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an impres- 
sion that we know is abroad. 

OUR FRIENDS CRITICIZE US at times for what 
they call our “ultra-conservatism.” 

ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we. ever hear 
from Reo dealers is that we are too modest in setting 
forth the merits of the Reo product. 

WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE—if adherence 
to the strict truth in our ads; if a determination not 
to be carried away by the mania for mere quantities; 
if we prefer to be second in numbers of cars produced 
that we may be first in quality—if these be indications 
of “ultra-conservatism’’—why then we plead guilty. 

BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must concede that 
that Conservative Reo policy has produced tremen- 
dous results. Note the statement in the third para- 
graph of this ad. 

WE DON’T CALLIT that, however. We call it con- 
servatism militant. Aggressive conservatism. Alert 
conservatism. Being sure—absolutely sure—we are 
right, then going ahead unfalteringly— irresistibly. 

DOESN’T THE VERY FACT that we were finan- 
cially able to and did take advantage of a condition 
that we knew was transitory; and the further fact 
that having bought better, we instantly offered the 
better values to Reo buyers—doesn’t that look like 
“militant” rather than “ultra” conservatism? 

WE THINK SO—and we leave the casein your hands, 


PSLANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 











The Six of “‘Sixty Superiorities”’ 


THIS SIX is sensational not because 
it is a six—but because it is a Reo Six. 

FOR REO WAS NOT , < —- first 
to embrace the “Six ea. Reo 
is one of the last. 

REO WILL NEVER BE one of the 
frst to adopt any innovation. For 
our policy has ever been, not to sell 
ideas, but automobiles. Dependable 
automobiles. 

AND YOU WILL ALWAYS find 
Reo “trailing” to just that extent. 
We will never be one of those to 
“take a chance”—with our custom- 
ers’ money. 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain or 
unknown quantity has become a 
certainty will any new type of car 
or motor or axle or part be offered 
with the Reo name-plate. 

SO YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE 
—as you have in the past—that in 
buying a Reo you are investing in 
no experiment. 

THIS SIX IS THE RIPEST RESULT 
of Reo engineering experience. The 
very fact that we make and offer 
it to you is evidence that the “‘Six”’ 
idea has now passed the realm of 
uncertainty. 

THE “SIXTY’— 

(1) FLAT TUBE RADIATOR— 
won’t leak through freezing. Flat 
tubes expand—don’t fracture under 
pressure of frost. 

(2) RADIATOR DESIGN—the 
sloping, curved visor and graceful 
contour give class to the entire car. 

(3) STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS— 
original with Reo. Will be widely 
copied. 

(4) EXTRA HEAVY, one-piece, 
forged front axle—50 per cent over- 
size. 

(5) TIMKEN BEARINGS (4) in 
front hubs. 

(6) REO CYLINDER DESIGN— 
Paes rye straight cylinders, uni- 

ormity of water jackets—no dis- 
torted cylinders—no scored pistons. 

(7) SAFETY —FIRST—and sure— 
oiling system. 

(8) THREE-PIECE piston rings— 
more power—quicker acceleration. 

= wt og BS PER CENT over-size 


(0) E: “EXTRA, HEAVY cam shaft— 
xtra large cams. One reason for 
silence and uniformity of power in 


this Reo. 
(11) ECCENTRIC fan-belt adjust- 


ment. 

(12) SPIRAL HALF-TIME gears. 

(13) VALVE ACTION—roller lifters. 

(14) OVERHEAD INTAKE VALVE 
—not exhaust. Another reason for 

greater power and silence. 

as) F FIBRE ROLLER tappets on 
intake—another “silence” feature. 

(16) VALVE ENCLOSURE— 
silences, and keeps them silent—see 
next paragraph. 

(17) BREATHER TUBE exhausts in 
valve enclosure—keeps parts bathed 
in oil spray, and— 

(18) NO OIL SPRAYED on outside 
of motor by breather-tube. 

(19) TWO FLEXIBLE JOINTS 
between motor drive and generator. 

(20) ADJUSTABLE main crank- 

shaft bearings. 


(21) DUAL— injector type—exhaust 
(22) WATER-HEATED INTAKE 
manifold. 


(23) REO STEERING gear. Nota 
“talking point” but a driving con- 

venience much prized by Reoowners. 

(24) DRY DISC CLUTCH—no 
tendency to drag. 

(25) THREE-UNIT power plant. 

(26) FOUR universal j.ints. 

(27) BRAKE AND CLUTCH con- 
trol system—only one ha1d-lever. 

(28) REO ONE-ROD CONTROL— 
simplest ever devi 

(29) REO GEAR-SHIFT—direct con- 
nected lever—you feel tix csars as 
if your fingers touched tk +.:. 

(30) REO patent -d locking device— 
nen for two gears to mesh at 


(1) YATT bearings in cransmis- 


sion. 

(32) “INDEX” PLATE s'_:-ounding 
control rod. 

(33) FULL FLOATING rear Arie. 

(34) TIMKEN bearings in r>-. axle 

—every where. 

(35) NEW TYPE torque-arm. 

(36) WORM BEVEL driving gears— 

see Book. 

(37) CANTILEVER rear springs. 

(38) RIGID attachment of cantilever 
springs to axle. 

(39) REMY electric starter and 
lighting. 

49) STARTER hook-up—exclusively 

Reo. Worm drive. No shifting 

gears—no over-running ratchets. 

(41) STARTER LEVER — handy, 
but unobtrusive. 

(42) TIRE PUMP attached to main 

iving shaft. 
— G attachment to head- 


(44) PILOT LIGHT and tail light con- 
nected in series. 

(45) SPECIAL tail-light switch. 

(46) PRACTICALLY one-piece 
pressed steel cowl. 

(47) 644-INCH WIDER tonneau,122- 
inch wheelbase 

(48), fe PER CENT OVER-SIZE in 

ital parts. 


ale REO ACCURACY —Reo 
care— Reo inspection every- 
where. Parts ground to absolute 
exactness. 

(50) 190-ODD STEEL FORGINGS. 

(51) REAL LEATHER upholstering 
—we’ve never found any substitute 
that was “just as good.” 

(52) REAL HAIR—retains its spring, 

(53) REAL RUBBER and Sea Island 

in 

(54) VENTILATING, _ rain-vision, 
clear-vision windshield. 

(S5) WINDSHIELD and top oo oe 
port—have to study in 
fully appreciate. 

56) GENUINE one-man top. 

(57) LIGHTER weight in proportign 
to pewer. 

(58) EVERY PART—tadiator-cap to 
tail light—Reo made and Reo guar- 
anteed. 

ons a ACCESSIBLE car in the 

We will prove it to you. 

(60)  ounenaceak most im 
tant to you, the Reo name- 
—signifies that the Reo guarantes 
with all it stands for in integrity and 
financial stability, goes with the car. 

DELIVERIES: Will begin ue 
January Ist. Only way to be sure 
—_— youre, early is to order now. 

your dealer. 
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$125.00 Complete 
Send for catalogue of hand and 


power sprayers. 25 different kinds. 
Low prices on efficient rigs. 


WEAVER HARDWARE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


4, ° 

















Hill's Evergreens Grow 


All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 





7 at our new low 
price is the power sation year. It’s posi- 
tively the most engine for the money ever offered 
by anybody, ~—e anywhere, atanytime. It’s 
positively Alin high quality of materi finish, de- 
sign and workmanship. Absolutely supreme in power, 
simplicity and design, not » high- 
speeded, but large bore and stroke, and plenty of 
weight, low speed, built for long, continuous 
service. All other sizes from 1 3-4 h.p. up to 16 h. 


portionately jow in price. Our engines are made & 


our own great modern factories by the thousands, 


ry Di 
you direct from the factory for less money than mid- 
diemen can buy engines no better at wholesale and 
in many cases not nearly so good, in solid carloads 
for spot cash. 


Don’t Get Fooled 


by the light high-speeded, short-lived, cheap engine, 
nor by the high priced, ordinary engine with four 

middiemen’s profits as the only excuse for that 
eck our engine point for point with them all, 
measure the bore and stroke, put them on the scales 
for weight, size them all up for simplicity, then test 
ours out side by side with every make and kind, re- 
garcless of who makes it or what price they ask, and 
we will leave it entirely to you to be 
the Sold on thirty days’ free 
a if sale backed by a $25,0u0 

mn 


Engine Book FREE 

Send a postal today for our 1915 prop- 
osition and valuable engine book that 

7 is ful ictures and let- 


j loway en- 
’ gines, It’s yours for the asking, Address 
/ Wi, THE 4M. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
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HOVELTY CUTLERY OD. 15 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 








HERE are few people who do not 
I have a little more than a passing 
regard for the delicious grape. 
There is no fruit that I like better. 
Everyone who has a spot of 
ound can grow at least enough grapes 
or family use. Grapes are easy to raise 
and why it is that so many families buy 
instead of growing them'I am unable to 
understand. I have had a vineyard on 
my farm for many years which bears 
abundantly and is very profitable. But 
this is not written for the man who grows 
grapes for the market, but for the one who 
can, if he will and who is not doing it, 
raise enough for the family’s need. 
Grapes like good soil, location and 
culture, but they readily adapt them- 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


Grow Enough Grapes 
for Home 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by J. S. UNDERWOOD 


Use 


the sunshine. The plant food is collected 
from the air and the ground, and the leaves 
require the sun’s rays to facilitate their 
part of the operation and the assimilation 
of the plant food after it is collected. 
If leaves and branches are cut off, there 
will be that much less ability left to 
collect and digest material necessary for 
the formation of fruit. Sometimes it is 
well to thin out small clusters of grapes. 
By so doing those which are left receive 
more nourishment, and in consequence 
form larger and more perfect clusters. 

For just a few vines, the arbor method 
is the best way of planting them, but if 
this cannot be managed, then take the 
next best plan, but arrange to plant some 
as soon as practicable. Do not let the 














KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizesof apraye from one nozzle. Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solution and 
work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 
Rochester Spray 


Pump Co. 
190 ochester, N 















it’s easy 
to gare 
den with 
iron Age 


WHEEL HOES 

AND DRILLS 

mean a big variety of 
fine vegetables, with 
drudgery - stooping, 








Helping grandma pick grapes. 





Make your garden and _ orchard 
yield more. Have perfect high quality fruit. 
pen on a ou use Hardie nay They 

ave the high pressure so necessary for suc- 
cessful work. High Pressure o 


Hardie Sprayers 


are used by thousands of the leading commer- 
cial growers, The largest orchard company in 
America and big state agricultural colleges 
and «periment stations are equipped with 
HardieSprayers. g They are the choice of men 
who must have f the best. Hardie’s are per- 

Popular fectly designed, trouble 

Barrel proof, and work so easily 
that the operator willdoa 
athoro job. Both hand 
and power sprayers 
made in all styles 
izes. 




















‘ 3 Send postal for free 


catalog and free s - 
TX ing book with full 
directions and formula. 


THE HARDIE MFG. CO., 
Hudson, Mich. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Low Prices Start at 13 Cents Per Red 


freight. W: hard, Carbon, 
ssa, Die Galnnined.» Ore 30st 











me 
Money-Back 
Cuarantee in Every Rod 
Why take chances with inferior fences and gates when 
less money buys the world’s best? We can supply your 
every fence requirement direct from our factory at 
me. a big savingto you. Make us prove it. Write 
~ e today for our Great Bargain Book. Get our 
Hh rices. Select what you want and let 
. a od it for 60 days’ trial Money- 
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selves to circumstances; so that lack of 
proper ground is anything but a sufficient 
reason to prevent almost anyone, who has 
a garden from planting them. 

A grape vine, if properly supported, 
requires very little ground space, but if 
given some place to climb it will grow as 
long as thirty or more feet. A friend of 
mine who lives in the suburb of the city, 
and whose henhouse faces the south, 
planted a couple of vines at the west side 
of it, and by means of a few yards of wire 
netting he had them cover the entire side 
of the building and in a comparatively 
short period of time they were getting all 
the grapes they required for family use. 

Except in rare cases it is not absolutely 
necessary to give grape vines any pruning 
in summer. The only time when summer 
pruning is necessary is when. the trellis 
room is not sufficient, and in that case it 
might be well to cut out some of the new 
wood. But the fruit should be covered 
from the direct rays of the sun by the 
foliage of the vine itself but not by the 
shade of buildings or trees. They need 
the full benefit of the sunshine, but do not 
make the mistake of thinking that the 
fruit clusters must be exposed directly 
to the rays of the sun. It is the grape 





leaves, but not the fruit, that requires 


ground around the vines become over-run 
with grass and weeds. It is a good plan 
to use plenty of coal ashes around them, 
as this not only checks the growth of grass 
and weeds, but seems to have the faculty 
of setting plant food in the soil to work in 
a very practical way. 

The plants can be set either in spring 
or fall. Have the ground in a thorough 
state of cultivation and well fertilized. 
Provide a plentiful supply of fertilizer, 
both in the form of manure and ashes, 
using the latter chiefly as a mulch, and 
you will be well repaid later on when the 
vines are old enough to bear. I consider 
the Goncord the best all-round variety 
a dark blue grape, but there are other good 
varieties. If space will permit it is better 
to plant several varieties and have red 
and white grapes as well as the black. 
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If nightingales didn’t sing, most people 
would never know about them or care. 
It — nightingale’s way of advertising 
itself. 

We know the value of this bird from the 
beauty of its song. 

Let us imitate the beautiful; let us sway 
the public mind through the goodness 
there is in it; let us do it through good 


guarantee. We trust you for 
the verdict. Write NOW. 
41 INCHES HIGH FOR 
Wires can not slip. 100 va i 
styles of Farm, Poul 
saving prices. Ideal Galv. 
BARBED WIRE $1.45 
80-rod spool. Catalog free. 


d MASON FENCE CO. Box 89 Leesburg. : 

Stays only 6 inches apart. 

and Lawn Fencing direct 

from factory ‘at’ money CENTS 
og 

BITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Ind. 

















EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Many big values areoffered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


























14 CENTS A ROD UP. cor 

Lawn Fence 6e, a foot. Barbed so forme 

Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool. F = 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 

Box 108Winchester, Indiana. = 











WANTED 8$44ESMEN 
SALESWOMEN 
Our representatives are earning $50 to $150 per week. Write 


Everybody’s a customer. 
Hytee’s Factories, Majestic Bidg., Indianapolis, Indians 


7 RIDER AGENTS WANTED 








printing. 








uick for sample and territory. It’s seHing like wild-fire. © 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Orchards For Home Supply 


From the standpoint of health we should 
encourage the home orchard. It is con- 
ceded that fruit is beneficial to us, either 
fresh or preserved, and by preserved I 
mean that held by different processes 
for later purposes. From the dollar 
standpoint we should encourage the home 
orchard, says Kansas Horticultural 
Report. If the home has a_ small 


orchard of the different kinds of fruit, D 


a large reduction in the grocery and meat 
bill will follow. It has been urged by 
many that the average farmer can buy 
his fruit more economically than he can 
grow it. If this were true, will he do so? 
If you could go to the store and buy 
strawberries every day in strawberry 
time, would. you hitch up and drive sev- 
eral miles to get them? If you want 
peaches, would you do this? And if 
you live near a small town or a country 
village, what are the probabilities of the 
store having fruit when yuu want it? 
It is practically impossible to get fresh 
fruit in any of the smaller towns, and if 
the farmer or citizen of a small place 
desires fruit in abundance it is necessary 
for him to grow it himself. 

The point urged against the home 
orchard was that it was the great breeder 
of insects, and for that reason we should 
discourage the planting of ‘‘home or- 
chards.”” It has been shown so conclu- 
sively that this line of argument is wrong 
that it loses all weight. No matter how 
close you may be to another orchard, if 
you take care of your trees, spray thor- 
oughly, you can make your fruit clean; 
and if the other fellow does not, he is the 
loser. Even -if your neighbor does not 
have an unkept orchard, there are enough 
host plants in the woods and hedges to 
carry through the year insects sufficient 
to destroy your crop if you do not keep 
after them and take measures each year 
to keep your own fruit free. 

The quantity and variety to plant de- 
pend on so many different factors that 
only a general plan can be given. At a 
meeting of the society several years ago 
the different members were called on for 
their list of summer, fall and winter ap- 
ples, allowing to each five varieties for 
summer and fall, and, I believe, ten kinds 
for winter. Although many of those were 
large growers, no two lists were alike. 
When we consider the great number of 
varieties, the difference in taste, market, 
soil, etc., this is not surprising; yet when 
we go to a man for his order for trees we 
are often asked why it is that we do not 
agree. If we all had the same taste— 
that is, preferred the same flavor, color, 
and were alike in all ways—it would be 
an easy matter to pick out varieties; but 
as long as you prefer a red tie and I will 
wear a blue one, just so long will we 
differ in varieties and kinds of fruit. 

Then again, in recommending varieties, 
I may have a location in which a particu- 
lar variety is worthless, while on your 
farm it will give excellent results. I 
would therefore, leave out your partic- 
ular pet, and in your selection of varieties 
you would leave out what I consider one 
of the best. 

In making out a list for the general 
public it is best to use those varieties 
that will succeed over a wide range of 
soil and conditions, even if we do leave 
out varieties that may do extremely well 
in some particular instances. This paper 
has to do with Kansas, and I willendeavor 
to use only varieties that give good re- 
sults over the greater part of the State. 
For instance, in one orchard that was in 
its prime about twenty years ago there 
were a few Gloria Munda apples. These 
trees bore extremely well and the apples 
were very large, clear and attractive. I 
have no doubt but that for each tree of 
this kind in this orchard hundreds were 
later planted in this vicinity that never 
had anapple. In Maryland t saw a sweet 
cherry tree, about four feet through, that 
had produced many tons of delicious 
fruit, and the silver dollars that have 
been spent for such trees in the Middle 
West from which no fruit has been picked 
would probably weigh more than the 
fruit from several such trees. 

For a ‘‘home orchard,’’ where home use 
only is considered, my idea*would be as 


' follows: 20 apples, 20 peaches, 6 plums, 


10 cherries, 7 pears, 50 grapes, 100 black- 
berries, 100 black raspberries, 50 red rasp- 
berries, 12 gooseberries, and 300 straw- 
rries. 
In apples, I would plant as follows: 2 


. 


- 
. 





Yellow Transparent, 2._Early Harvest, 2 
Maiden Blush, 2 Wealthy, 5 Jonathan, 3 
York. Imperial, 2 Stayman, 2 Ben Davis 
or Gano. 

Peaches: 2 Greensboro, 2 Carman or 
Family Favorite, 2 Champion, 5 Elberta, 
2 Old Mixon Free, 1 Old Mixon Cling, 3 
Crawford Late, 3 Salway. 

Plums: 2 York State, 2 Burbank, 2 

amson. 

Cherries: 4 Early’ Richmond, 4 Mont- 

morency, 2 English Morello. 

g Pa 2 Bartlett, 3 Dwarf Duchess, 1 
eckel, 

Grapes: 25 Concord, 15 Moore’s Early, 
5 Niagara, 5 Delaware Red. 

Blackberries: 50 Early Harvest, 50 Mer- 
cereau, El Dorado or Blowers. 

‘ —_ raspberries: Kansas, Cumber- 
and. 

Red raspberries: Syracuse, Early King 
or Cuthbert. 

Gooseberries: Houghton, Downing. 

Strawberries: Sweetheart for early, 
— for mid-season and Aroma for 
ate. 

In planting this orchard and berries 
I would plant the apples 30 feet apart each 
way, and the other fruit trees 18 feet 
apart, except the dwarf pears, which 
should not be planted more than 10 to 12 
feet apart. Blackberries I would plant 
between the apple trees, as they will 
have run their course by the time the 


trees are large enough to interfere. The 
raspberries could also be planted between 
the trees. 
—_—_———0--_~ 
Apple Exports of One Hundred and 
Sixty-two Barrels in Excess of 
One Week of 1914, Compared 
With Same Week of 1913. 

New York, Dec. 4—Apple exports from 

all American ports for the week ending 
last Saturday were 126,865 barrels against 
99,703 the same week a year ago. Of this 
number New York shipped 41,772 barrels, 
Boston 22,770, Montreal 11,912, Halifax 
42,090, St. John 8,320. Of these ship- 
ments 37,994 boxes were shipped and are 
figured in the above, three San to the 
barrel. 
. Cables from London and Liverpool 
indicated a strong feeling on apples with 
prices ruling about the same in both 
markets. Box fruit was selling well. 
California Newtons were bringing $1.50 
to $1.75; Orgons, $2.00 to $2.35 and red 
varieties $1.50 to 2.00. Barrel apples 
were bringing $3.00 to $5.00, according to 
quality, with good sound red fruit having 
the preference. There was no sale in 
Glasgow up to Thursday of this week. 


Note: The above from the New York 
Weekly ‘‘Packer.’”’ After all the scare 
about no exportations of apples to Europe 
this year on account of war, see what is 
being done. It looks as though apple 
prices would advance largely before 
spring.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Colorado Orchards 
Charles A. Green, Esq: Your kind 
letter was duly received. The Arkansas 
Valley, Colorado, near the mountains is a 
natural Winesap apple district, while in 
Morris county, sas, the Missouri 
Pippin certainly reaches perfection. As 
our Colorado rules for grading apples for 
boxing fix two and one-fourth inches 
diameter for the minimum for Winesaps 
and Missouri Pippins, you will see how 
far those sent you exceeded this. The } 
Winesap your article referred to from 
issouri would be only a cull in size here 
in Colorado—Geo. H. West. 
Winter Protection. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm we sowed buckwheat in August. 
It ripened and furnished food for the 
poultry. It has not been plowed under. 
As winter approaches I find this buck- 
wheat straw making a winter protection 
for the soil. It gathers and holds the 
leaves that the wind is endeavoring to 
scatter abroad. It holds the snow as 
quickly as it falls. It keeps the surface 
of the ground covered all winter. We 
have long been taught that the field left 
bare of any covering is impoverished. 
Thus we are inclined to favor leaving the 
cover crop on the surface of the ground 
instead of plowing it under. 
Oo---~> 
Becket, Mass., October, 1914 
Green's Fruit Grower: 
We find your paper very much of a 
help.—J. H. Hemingway. 
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and public parks. Power- 
ful and easy workin: 
pump. All steel 
removable truck. 


Powerful hand 
sprayer. Double 
acting high pressure 
ff pump. All working 

parts bronze, outside 
and easy to get at, 
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IGH Pressure Spraying is plus spraying; zi zs 100% etficient. 
H The keynote of successful spraying is thoroughness, and 
thoroughness means 100% clean fruit. 
blight-eaten pear or scaly peach increases the cost of production and 
lessens the quantity of salable fruit 


High pressure completely atomizes 
the solution into a penetrating fog-like 
mist that seeks out and adheres to every 
particle of foliage. It reaches pro- 
tected pests that lurk in the innermost 
crevices of the bark, and beneath the 
fleshy stamens of the apple blossoms, 
and easily controls those on the outside 
surface. Mere ‘‘sprinkling’’ at low 
pressure will not give practical con- 
trol. 

Not only does High Pressure spray- 
ing insure a better quality of fruit but 


ger dividends than any other orchard 


“s ; YW’ Good barrel sprayer requires less solution, less time to ap- 
AD tecane wale Pm imal orchards. ply, hence lessened cost. A High Pres- 
and replace. Adjanable fer ony sine bexral sure Power Sprayer will pay you big- 


jill 












investment you can make. 


W: steal Send postal for FREE Book 370n High Pressure Spraying 
rite: and complete catalog of Hayes Sprayers. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY, 


Most popular small power sprayer built. 
No grower with 200 or more trees can 
to be without a 
tank, 114 H. P. 


afford 
gallon 





MAYES sprayers 





Every cider apple, 





nF-Jelob4 1 meh, 7-16 


Hayes Power Sprayers are tested 
to 500 lbs. and are guaranteed to main- 
tain 300 lbs. working pressure. The 
are built for constant operation at high 
pressure and enduring service. This 
not only requires the most thorough 
mechanical construction but the high- 
est grade materials, hose and fittings. 

We manufacture 25 styles of large 
and small Hand and Power Sprayers 
for orchards, field crops, shade trees, 
hops, poultry, painting, home and 
garden use. Complete outfits or sep- 
arate spray pumps, hose, nozzles, fit- 
tings, bamboo rods, etc. 

Complete stocks carried at Eastern, 
Central and ‘Western distributing 


points. 
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L. J. FARMER, Box 507, Pulaski, N. Y. 





PERDUE’S BEST QUALITY 


Strawberry Plants 250 bushels per acre. It is the largest May be found near Boston. Currants 


give satisfaction. A customer says “your plants : : ° 
outdid them all.” I. A. Pottenger, Ohio. I have| berry. It ripens in midseason and con- 


3,000,000 large, stocky, well rooted plants at bargain | tinues in fruit for a long time. 0 
-| At Green’s Fruit Farm where we have require several weeks. 


ices. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed 
rite today for wholesale and retail free catalogue 


Cc. S. PERDUE, Box 15, Showell, Maryland. 
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The Blower Blackberry currant bushes in between the apple 
Blowers blackberry fruit is much larger trees and keep the surface soil well culti- 
than Eldorado or Snyder. It will yield vated and highly enriched, thus securing 
more. Blowers is as hardy as Eldorado. 2 fine crop of apples and of currants each 
It has endured a temperature 20 degrees bearing season. Some extensive examples 
below zero. It has yielded at the rate of Of this system of double fruit. cropping 


and best in quality of any hardy black- bearevery year. | i 
Before planting give some time to the 


thorough preparation of the soil; this will 
Ground that has 
been growing Blowers blackberry for been in garden vegetables or early po- 
several years it has proved to be the tatoes, and that has been thoroughly 
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TvwentyMillion 
~rawberryg Plants 





. mae Big 20th century catalog, illustrated in 
colors sent free Worth its weightin ig 
E. W. TOWNSE‘ 60 VINE ST., SALISBURY, 


When yeu write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“SUPERB” STRAWBERRIES yore uccicus 


berries. from June to November. Circular free. 
WILLARD B. KILLE, - - Swedesboro, N. J. 











A SUCCESS. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS Vigorous northern Michigan 

stock. Valuable illustrated 
catalogue free. MAYER’S PLANT NURSERY, Merrill, 
Mich. Bobemian Nurseryman. 





THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 

“ insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write ‘or 
1915 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 


Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


_—— - 






OUR SPECIALTY 








SS Sr ery 


GREAT < «OPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


4. How te Grow Them 


S the .-= oeavtifully Mustrated and most com- 
I plete « rawberry book ever written. It teaches 

the Acilogs Way of doing things and tells the 
whole :trawberry story from start to finish. It ex- 
plains bow the famous Kellogg Pedigree plants are 
grown or the great Kellogg plant farms in Idaho, 
Oregon and Michigan, and pictures and describes all 
the best varieties, including the ever-bearing kind. 


OUR FAMILY STRAWBERRY GARDER 


Whether you have a small garden or a big farm, 
you should grow your own strawberries. Kellogg’s 
Big Red Strawberry garden will produce all the de- 
licions strawberries your entire family can eat, sum- 
mer ana winter. You can have shortcake, strawber- 
ries and cream, preserves, jam and canned berries 
the year round for less than one cent per gallon. 
Our Book gives full information. 


STRAWBERRIES 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





largest of all the hardy blackberries. It worked and heavily fertilized, is in fine 
has a tender core which makes it desirable Condition for this business. i 
for eating out of hand or fresh with sugar _It must always be remembered that in 
on the table. It is a good grower and very planting the fruits they are to remain 
productive. Our superintendent says it 12 the same ground for some six or eight 
is the best of all the hardy blackberries. years, and, therefore, they ap that 

A subscriber writes me as follows about the ground should be thoroughly worked 
this valuable variety of hardy blackberry: Up and mellowed before planting; as this 
work can not be given so well afterward. 

Plow the ground thoroughly; then har- 
row, and let it lie for two weeks. Then 
cultivate, and piek off all stones and rub- 
bish. Let the ground rest for two weeks 
more; then work it up again. It should 
now be very mellow, and in fit condition 


to Psa 
urrants should be set, if only a few 
hundred bushes are planted, in rows four 
feet apart and three feet inthe row. Let 
the rows be run out, going twice in each 
row, with the single plow. The rows must 
be straight, as straight rows permit close, 
clean cuitivation. Set stakes where each 
plant is to be placed in the nrst row; this 
will be the guide row for all the other rows. 
If the soil needs manuring, scatter some 
ire fine, well-rotted manure along each furrow 
3} about one inch in depth. Set the plants 
7] exactly in line, with the roots spread out, 
and cover with the single plow. 
Rae 
The Strawberry 
I believe that strawberry culture is cap- 
ee able of being made a leading industry in 
Blower Hardy Blackberry. this State. Believing this, I have con- 
“Mr. Chas A. Green: The Blowers and tinued to encourage a more general plant- 
Eldorado blackberries are so very different ™8 of this popular fruit. It is easy to 
it is difficult to make a comparison of 8T°W. and succeed on nearly every type 
them as grown in New Jersey. of soil, though, like all other fruits, it does 
“The fruit of the Blowers is about twice best on certain soils. Sandy loam and 
the size of the Eldorado with me and Clay loam soils are typical soils for the 
yields much more. It is also equally strawberry, provided they are fertile, well 
hardy, and as a market berry there is no drained and contain enough humus to re- 
comparison in the two, the Blowers being t#in @ large amount of moisture. Deep 
many times as profitable as the Eldorado. 80l8 are more likely to furnish these con- 
On the other hand, the Eldorado is of ditions than shallow soils; and, other 
very sweet, mild davor and is a favorite things being equal, the clay loams with 
with many on this account for the table. Proper handling will be cocler and retain 
It is also productive. moisture better than sandy soils, says 
“T would not plant the Eldorado for 7¢xa8 Farm and Fireside. ee 
pref&t : £ could get the Blowers. If 1 Moisture is the strawberry’s chief need. 
| were planting for my own able I would Without it the best fertilizer is injurious 
be quite as likley to plant the Eldorado T@ther than helpful. Therefore, in the 
as I would the  Mceth preparation of soil and its subsequent 
“The Blowers originated w'th a Mr. cultivation, there should be a constant 


Blowers whose home in Erie County,N.Y.” effort to secure and maintain a moisture. 
o ‘ The failure to do this means meager 
The Dead Canes 


crops. But I want it understood that it 
Raspberry and blackberry growers have 8 moist land and not wet lands that the 
a task that comes in no other kind of 


strawberry requires. 

fruit-growing, says New York State 7 ee 

Farmer. To be sure there are thinning Plum Farmer” Raspberry 

and trimming in all fruit plantations or _How long it will maintain its good 
orchards, but the cane-fruit men must character and high position is a question, 
go over their patehes once a year and since black raspberries are subject to 
remove the canes which but lately were many diseases -and varieties eee 
fruit-laden. Where a few days ago you run out; but at present, Plum Farmer 
picked dimes and dollars daily, there are is the best fruit of this type grown on 
now dead stalks to be discarded. the station grounds, and very favorable 
The proper time to remove this use- reports are received of its behavior in 
less wastage is a discussed matter. The other sections. The plants are vigorous, 
correct theory is this, the sooner the healthy and hardy, since they were little 
better. That means the months follow- injured by the unusually severe winter 
ing the harvest, is the best time be- of 1911-12. The fruit is large, about the 
cause the quicker all insects and disease size of Gregg, of good color, high quality 
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crops—1 acre trees. 
Or wri 
Spraying Guide, 

E.C. BROWN CO., 854 Maple St., Rochester,4.T. 


Get the FREE Guide 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Trees, Shrubs, etc. ty 


At Big Bargain prices—about half what agents 
charge you. Some surprising Combination Offers 
you should know about—at prices that will keep 
doilars in your pocket. 
pamelor absolutely the finest fresh-dug stock, 
aranteed true to name, state inspected for 
ealth. Nota dissatisfied customer last year. 


We Prepay Transportation On All Orders 
and guarantee delivery in good 
condition. stock of Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, Pears, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Small 
logue is brimful of valuable 
information—send for a copy 

—it’s free, 
WM. P. RUPERT & SON 
Box 70, Seneca, N. Y. 


Commercial Sl J] PHUR 
Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 
For Spraying and Dusting 


Battelle & Renwick 
80 Maiden Lane, & New York 














378 Grown Right, Handled Right ISIS 


trees, each and up; 5,000,000 
Bly Fe b rerio, 


hedge Plants. ornamental ie Bee eee 


. lowest m 

FESMME TRATED CATALOG TODAY. 
Sam KING BROTHERS NURSERIES, 10 Oak St. 
a Dansville, N.Y. ‘‘It’s cheapest to buy the best" 











FS BERRY PLANTS or'tiew. 


1200 acres fruit plants, trees, farm seeds, 26 
years experience. Send addresses of 5 fruit 
an 


patty pol tT, Bt, 
3 juality ains. 
W. N-BOARFF, ‘New Oarlisie. Ohio 





C direct from Nursery. Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Fruit Trees Plum, Cherry, Quince, Berries, Roses and 
Ornamentals. All best varieties, highest quality, healthy, 
berer. —— true to — Write for pig eet prices, 

ight yue. ecure varieties now, pay in Spring. 
lustrated Catalogue free. DENTON, WILLIAMS & 
iN, urseries, 66 Elm St. Dansville,N,¥, 


DENTO ale Ni 
Ch te euy 
Prices decidedly 
lower, Buy be- 
fore advance and save money. Get our special ob ins «| 
and free 


sam, of our Iowa Grown New Crop 

Tested eo T Seed. Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 92-page catalog free, 
ave money by ots 


e 
uoting all field seeds. writing at 
2 bere SEED CO., Box 146 CLARINDA, 
















= 9.000 offered for certain 
nventions. Book “How to Obtain 
wi Invent” 















now system of teaching note ~ 
music by mail, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Pi 


» Piano, 
Organ or Brase aa will give a dandy instrament absolutely FR! 
and goarantee to make you 6 player or re Complete outfit FREAK, 
Special offer to first pupil. rite at on 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC, Dept. 24 Chleage, fi 





erms are removed, the better. The and well adapted toshipping. Its season 
Gach fovans incineration at the earliest is early as it ripens a week or more in 
possible date is good sense. advance of Gregg. It is a splendid new 
o——— fruit, well worth testing.—Geneva Ex- 

Currants a Profitable Crop periment Station. 

Currants are a profitable crop; they will _ We set out a small patch of Plum 
grow in most any soil and bear well; but Farmer black raspberries in the Rural 
to produce large-sized fruit and in pro- Life garden in the spring of 1909, and eagh 
fusion, they require a deep, rich well-mel- pose since the stocky upright bushes have 
lowed, and naturally well-drained soil. been heavily loaded with large juicy 
This is a fruit that grows remarkably well fruit of the finest quality. We can en- 
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$10,000.00 


nericier& Zoo: SAVY 











in the shade. Some of the largest fruit- dorse all that the Geneva station says in 





growers of the New England states set regard to this valuable variety. 
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Importance 


HERE are many fruit growers 
and farmers who have land lying 
idle because of excess of water, 
whereas if a proper drainage sys- 
tem were installed, such 
could be turned to very profitable ac- 
count in a comparatively short space of 
time. As a rule, land that is in need of 
drainage is fertile and capable of yielding 
large returns, after the excess water has 
been gotten rid of, the soil has become 
normal with respect to bacterial content 
and any excess of acid it may contain 
has been neutralized. 

So much does proper drainage improve 
certain lands even if they do not stand 
in special need of drainage, except in 
— wet years, that the ordinary cost 
will be paid for in increased yields and 

decreased cost of soil preparation in one 
or two years. There are many acres of 
fruit and truck land that it will pay big 
to drain, even if they stand in special 
need of drainage only once in ten years. 
It is an easy matter to find drained and 
undrained land lying side by side, the 
former producing twice as much as the 
latter. With such results the drainage 
cost is earned in a single year. 

Land needing drainage in a wet season 
is also greatly benefited by drainage in 
dry years. Poorly drained low land never 
gets in a good state of physical condition 
during dry seasons. It remains stiff and 
dead. Every reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower who has had experience with such 
land knows this to be true. Such land is 
sour and contains too much acid. The 
air does not circulate freely through its 
pores, and consequently the decay of the 
organic matter it contains does not take 
place rapidly and in such a manner as to 
convert enough plant food into soluble 
forms to produce good crops. It is well 
for us to remember that the free circula- 
tion of air in the soil is absolutely essen- 
tial for rapid plant growth and for the 
disintegration of the mineral and organic 
constituents it contains. It is surprising 
how rapidly the physical condition of a 
pesety drained soil changes after it has 

een drained and air takes the place of 
water in. its pores. Drained soil im- 
mediately becomes friable and at once 
— more of the texture of garden 

oam.,. 

Beneficiai bacteria do not thrive in a 
water-logged soil, while on the other 
hand deleterious sorts, those that take 
part in the conversion of soluble nitrates 
into free atmospheric nitrogen, thrive in 
it, thus reducing instead of increasing 
the soluble plant food. 

Those who have land needing drainage, 
should take steps as soon as practicable 
to get every low spot under cultivation. 
Where large areas are in need of drainage 
great care should be exercised to have the 
work properly done. The services of an 
engineer should be secured so as to insure 
getting the proper grades established 
throughout the whole system. The old 
axiom “the weakest link determines the 
strength of the chain’”’ is especially ap- 
plicable to a drainage-system. A few 
feet of tile improperly laid may render 
inefficient the whole drainage system. 

It is best not to depend upon a man to 
put in the tile who claims to be able to 
do the work without the aid of a leveling 
instrument. This is especially true of 
tracts of land where but a slight grade 
can be obtained. The best plan is to 
spend a few dollars for a drainage engineer 
and make sure that when the system is 
completed it will be perfect and able to 
do the work expected of it. A drainage 
engineer is also in position to give val- 
unis advice with reference to the size 
of tile for mains, sub-mains and laterals 
that will be needed. It is’generally con- 
ceded that nothing smaller than four- 
inch tile should be used anywhere, but 
in some of my land I am using three-inch 
tile with quite satisfactory results. The 
expense of drainage is a matter of invest- 
ing from $6. to $12 per acre, which is only 
a small percentage of the real worth of 
the land, and, as above stated, will soon 
repay its cost. 

—_—_——_ Ooo: 
Clear the Waste Places and Plant Fruit 
Trees 

The position of the stump puller in 
its relation to other implements for the 
making of the farm, has been the last to 
gain general recognition. The reason, 
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of Drainage 


- Written for Green's Fruit Grower by J. S. UNDERWOOD 


however, has not been so much in its lack 
of efficiency as in the condition of agri- 
culture up to within the past few years. 

Taking the history of the Northwest, 
for example, we have witnessed the settle- 
ment of the open prairie in the distant 
states to the neglect of more fertile lands 
in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The same story has been 
repeated in other sections. Our people 
have sought to escape the perder of 
clearing the lands in the timber belt, 
and they have made their move without 
regard to soil conditions or proximity to 
markets. 

Indeed, it has only been within the 
past few years that the farmers living 
in the older states have felt the necessity 
for clearing the stumps from their culti- 
vated fields. With a surfeit of cheap 
labor and lower markets—with 3-cent 
beef and 50-cent wheat—they had no 
ocasion to worry about stumps. Their 
eliorts were guided by that biblical 
injunction, “sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,’’ and they observed it 
closely. 

But the country was destined to grow, 
and with its growth conditions changed. 
The prices of farm products started on 
the upward trend, and having reached 
the highest levels in all the history of 
the world, they are going higher. Nor 
was this the only change. The price 
of farm land followed the price of farm 
products, and the present generation has 
seen it doubled, and tripled and quad- 
rupled. And along with these changes 
there has followed a scarcity in farm help 
and consequent higher wages—a menace 
from which the farmer is being delivered 
with the help of labor-saving machinery. 

Considered in the light of present prices 
of farm lands and farm products, the 
stump puller in its present state of per- 
fection, is bound to play an important. 
part in the development of these millions 
of acres of land now going to waste. 

There are many side hills and stumpy 
lots that should be converted into money- 
making orchards. 

Swamps are being drained and made to 
pay large returns. There are side hills 
now of no use to anybody, which, if 
cleared and planted to apple, pear, cherry, 
peach or quince trees, would pay big 
returns. The American farmer, especial- 
ly in the East, must clean up the waste 
places and make them produce and pay 
profits. It can be done by planting 
fruit trees or small fruits. 


o-—-——- 


Children Ape Elders 


Remember that children ape the man- 
ners of their elders. For this reason the 
greatest care should be used in the choos- 
ing of nursemaids, governesses or any one 
who comes in constant contact with the 
child. Many well known men _ have 
talked, when excited, to their dying day, 
in the brogue or burr of their childhood 
nurses. 

And who can doubt that much of the 
gentleness of character and strength of 
spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson were 
inspired in him by the dear old nurse to 
whom he dedicated his ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verse’’? 

The imitative method is the easiest 
whereby a child may acquire its manners. 
The small boy who adores his gallant 
father seldom forgets to take off his hat 
and stand in the presence of women. 
The small girl who looks up to her mother 
with affection is the pattern of loving 
courtesy to her father. Children often 
affect the graces of their elders in a most 
laughable way. But don’t laugh at them. 
They will outgrow their priggishness. 
It is only a phase of their imitative ac- 
quisition of manners.—Kansas City Star. 
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Timber experts have discovered that 
timbers thoroughly soaked in the brine 
of the great Salt Lake of Utah are very 
slow to decay. Piling which was driven 
into the bed of the lake over forty years 
ago is still in perfect condition because 
the timber is thoroughly impregnated 
with salt. It has been suggested that 
timbers may be soaked in the waters of 
the lake and then be thoroughly covered 
with creosote to keep in'the salt and keep 
out the moisture. Sea water does not 
have the same preservative influence 
on timber, because it is not nearly so salty 
as that of Salt Lake.—The American Boy. 
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Grow Big, Luscious Strawberries 
Select hardy, prolific, carefully tested varieties. Grow them 
right. Even a small patch will yield big profits—one man made 
$200 on 1/5 acre of a standard variety. Think of the pleasure, 
too, of having your owndelicious berries for home use. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 


and you are more certain of large crops of big, delicious strawberries, They 
are hardy and vigorous and heavy yielders. We have 200 acres in small 
fruit plants and can guarantee prompt shipment in any quantity. We have 
all the early and late strains for every soil and climate re~ 
quirement, All plants carefully selected and packed fresh 
for shipment, and guaranteed true-to-name. 
-' varieties, read Allen’s Book Fm 
of Fer fall doserintion of all worth tives the latest and best cultural | 
iethods. It’s free. Write for copy today. 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
55 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 




























































Send For Your 
Copy Today 


Its FRE 


T shows the most complete line of -small fruit plants to be 
I secured anywhere—teiis you how to plant and grow them success- 
fully — Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Grape Ilants. 
All guarant-ed—all true to name—all free from disease—all northern 
grown on our new ground, which produces strong, healthy, large, 
heavily rooted plants. 110 acres of strawberry plants. 


| Baldwin Berry Plants 


produced by Baldwin, himself. They are sure growers. The kind that 
produce profits—big profits—quickly. Though grown by the milliors, 
they have the same care, the same attention, the same cultivation 
that you would give a choice little garden patch of but a few plants. 
Read Our Guarantee 41! plants guaranteed to be 
A CK cone | 9S -C 1 SS iti) true-to-name, 
packed to reach you in good growing condition, and to please 
* you, or you get your money back. That’s a liberal, fair and 
honest guarantee. YOu take no chances whatever. Send for 
the book today. Get our prices. Then rush in your order to 
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Six Apple Trees for Testing 

Our named varieties of Hardy, “‘ Blizzard Belt” Foster 

pother Hoot Arle Graftsmake rous, long lived, clean 
heavily frui trees 


comme! 
parly; because geveendpesreny haves roots, instead 
Gopending on ten: seedlings. To prove their worth we Mm 
‘er tosend six selected grafts ( ready for plant- 
ing) if you will show gone interest bzsending us 10c pole 
cover cost and mailing expense. ey will bear 
barrels of choice apples in a few years’ time. Our 
about our other Hardy Fruits, Ornamentals, 50 agres of the 
new EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES, etc., FREE. Write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box809, OSAGE, IOWA 































































long winter 
evenings. 
Then it is that 
the fruit cellar 
piled highwith 
choice apples is visited 


nightly and a plentiful 
supply brought up for 
7 


the entire family to 
enjoy. 

SPRAYING MYERS 

WAY again presses home 

the fact that spraying 

does pay--pays in more 

ways than one--not only 

in producing fruit for 

which there is always a 

ready market, but also in 




















raising a better quality for 
home consumption. — 

Begin planning now for 
next spring’s operations. 
Ask your dealer or write us 
for Spray Catalog showing 
these and many other styles of MYERS 
SPRAY PUMPS. 


F.E. MYERS & BRO. 


150 Orange Street ASHLAND, ONIO 
PUMPS HAY TOOLS DOOR HANGERS 
Thea Ashland Pump and May Tool Works. 
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used now means bigger crops next year. You know 
this yourself. Manure spreading time is all the 
time. This new No. 8 Low-Down Manure Spreader 
is Galloway's greatest spreader. - 

on earth 


Sells Vegeta 


ase” fox rests on rear trucks, 
% in every respect to new fangled 
that eat you up for repairs, annoy you and 
. Foust, . Onio, writes: ‘Please find draft 
= ed Geter eth "Ace ne am_more wigs 
same. claim and 5 
of your company, fsnved 821-80 and got Just what I was 


“SN eS a eR RAP 


fore you buy. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 
549 Galloway Sta. Wateriee, lowa 





SURE CROP SEEDS 


Hard rn Grown, Vigorous Croppers. 
(BIREET trou the GROWER to the SOWER. 
Save the Middleman’s Profit. 

SPECIAL OFFER ONLY 10c 

‘ ot or OUn BIG. GEM COLLEC. 

To —_— ted we offer you OU M o 

TION of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, comprising one big 

each of Giant Aster, Mignonette, Dianthus Pinks, 

ia, Candytuft, Cosmos, California Poppy, Early Red 

Onion, Early Summer Cab! , Rosy Gem Radish, Early 

Curled Lettuce, Purple Top Turnip, Perfection Tomato, 
Golden Heart Celery, and lene Standing Spinach. 


16 SEPARATE PACKACES 
ab Big Bar- 
Torr eoseveL SEND 100 TO-DAY [coin postpaid 


Pe together with Our Big Illustrated 1915 

VE Seed and Plant Guide. 
: CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
558 W. State St., Rockford, Illinois 








SEEDS 


TESTED, FRESH, OF VIGOR 
paz The kind you can depend on—Pure, Genu- 
ine and Unadul.erated. Our customers our 
advertisers. Everything from A to Z. 
ae Field,Farm, Vegetable,Flower seeds. Fruit 
Nee shrubbery. Trees, Plants all kinds. ‘Get i 
wns now—our new different and original 
sve complete 1916 Pure Sced Book and Plant 
honove ing Guide. Also wholesale list. Book 
sent free for asking postpaid. An 
eye opener; work of art, six colors; 
200 pictures. _ Send a postal to- 
day for your free copy. 
GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 
541 Galloway Sta.,Waterioo,la. 
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PRUNING 
» TOOLS 


Good tools make 
good pruning; 
sharp edges make 
smooth wounds 
which heal quick- 
ly and lessen 
danger from 
wood - destroying 
insects and fungi. 


BARTLETT 


Pruning Tools 

are made of the best 

material money can 

buy. Send $3.25 for 

a 12-foot No. 4 joint- “t 
ed pole pruner. Made in sec- 
tions 4 feet long, easily locked 
together. We will ship prepaid. 
Ask for Booklet on how and 
when to prune. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 


44 Lafayette Av. E., Detroit, Mich. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


There is good money in growing pears. 
It may be an incident in the farming 
operations, but if treated in a big business 
way the profits are big. Augustus Dicker- 
son of Somerset County, Maine, has 
proved to all his acquaintances that this 
is a good branch of fruit growing. He 
sold his crop this season for $2.00 per 
bushel and found a ready sale in the local 
market. People were glad to buy them 
tor canning purposes. 

This is an easy fruit to grow, according 
toMr. Dickerson. Hehasbeen at it about 
fifteen years and every year since his pear 
orchard has come into bearing he has 
received big crops. He believes that the 
trees should have proper care. He 
reasons something like this. A pear has 
a great deal of water in it. The tree, 
therefore, needs a lot of water to grow its 
fruit. In the summer months there are 
apt to be dry spells. Mr. Dickerson at 


Pears Yield Good Profi 


Written for Green's Fruit Crower by JOHN E. TAYLOR 


He has an original method of keeping 
the mice from his trees in winter. He 
never puts wires or shields of any kind 
around the trees. But instead he raises 
each spring about a dozen cats. These 
he keeps in the orchard most of the time. 
He keeps »ne female cat to raise kittens. 
This encourages the other cats to catch 
the mice for the kittens and all the time 
the fields and orchards are kept rid of 
mice and he has never had a tree gnawed. 

0 


Remarkable Sale of Apples at Profit- 
able Prices 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J.T. Swan, Neb. 

With my past experience of marketing 
apples, covering a period of over ten years 
I have never met with anything that com- 
pared with this past season. Having 
some thirty cars of which I shipped out 
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Standard Bartlett pears by road side. 





these times uses artificial methods to get 
water around these trees each night. It 
is somewhat laborious in some instances 
but he has got a good yield of pears every 








years where his neighbors have failed, 
due to lack of moisture to the tree for the 
fruit. 

This farmer picks ground for his pear 
orchard that is damp and _ preferably 
rocky loam. He cultivates between the 
trees while the trees are young but after 
they come into bearing he lets the grass 

ow and uses considerable commercial 
ertilizer around each tree. 

This was the result of an experiment. 
He tried one tree by puiting about half a 
bushel of fertilizer around the tree. It 
produced two bushels more of pears than 
the other trees. Each fall now he puts a 
bushel of fertilizer around each tree. The 
results warrant the expense. 

He is of the idea that if a tree is kept 
thrifty enough good fruit will grow re- 
gardless of the poor fruit that may fall 
off. He believes in grafting. He prefers 
to take a good thrifty pear tree and graft 
pear scions into it rather than to encourage 
& poor tree. 


and sold to farmers mostly in bulk, selling 
in Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa and North 
Dakota, I have never yet seen anything 
that was any comparison to it. 

There were apples in bulk, barrels and 


boxes in every town of any size from one 
hundred inhabitants and up. I never saw 
such glutted cars in bulk and boxes from 
the West, Colorado, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Cars of barreled apples and in 
bulk from Michigan, cars by the thousand 
barreled from New York and thousands of 
cars in bulk from Missouri, Kansas and 
Arkansas besides the thousands of cars 
our state furnished. But to my great sur- 
prise with all this enormous crop, to see 
the little towns of less than a thousand 
inhabitants receiving some of them as high 
as eight to ten cars, and the price remain- 
ing firm. Scarcely a place out of hundreds 
of towns that I visited, were good apples 
being sold for less than $1.00 per bushel in 
bulk. New York barreled apples selling 
for $2.75 to $4.00; | Western boxed, at as 
low a price as $1.00. The prices were 
nearly as high as any year previous. But 
what surprises me most is the enormous 
amount these small towns and farmers 
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consume. If your large cities in the East 
would use as many in proportion to the 
population, our enormous crop this season 
would evaporate like the morning-dew in 
the hot sun. . 

I remember, a few years ago, how scared 
we were when the West began to box and 
ship and how we feared our apple business 
was ruined, thinking that the quality of 
their fruit would run us out of business, 
but to our surprise, they were the making 
of our prices all over the middle west, as 
before they educated the people to pay a 
price of $1.50 to $2.00 per box, our apples 
went begging at 50 cents per bushel. 
Now the people have been educated—they 
cannot buy a good apple at less than $1.00 
a bushel; there is, I venture to say, more 
apples, almost three to one, sold-this year 
than any in my previous experience. 

It was my good fortune last year to 
have a few cars, and I had no opposition 
anywhere. Talk about the crop of 1912, 
there was not near the amount of apples 
sold in the middle west that year as there 
wasin1914. Is there any danger of over- 
stocking the market—I should think not. 

"= 
Prizes for Native Black Walnuts—Send 
Specimens at Once 

“The President of the Northern Nut. 
Growers Association offers through the 
Association three prizes of five dollars 
($5.00) each for the best nuts of the native 
black walnut, any native hickory other 
than the pecan species, and the native 
hazelnut. The winner of each prize must 
furnish scions of the tree that produced 
the nuts submitted for experimental 
propagation. ‘ 

“The judges shall be named by the 
President and Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and the prizes shall be awarded only 
to nuts that are judged worthy of propaga- 
tion in competition with others already 
known. 

“Send ten nuts or more, and tell what 
you can about the bearing record of the 
tree, to the Secretary of the Northern 
Nut Growers Association, Dr. W. C. 
Deming, Georgetown, Connecticut. The 
contest closes July 1, 1915, and it is open 
to anyone.” 

The foregoing letter is a circular letter 
that is being sent out by the Northern 
Nut Growers Association, a society that 
works for the advancement of nut culture 
in the northern states. Already Dr. 
Deming has received some excellent new 
varieties, but it is hoped many more may 
be sent_in. If any of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower know of any choice 
varieties of af of these nuts, it is hoped 
that they will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of competing for the prizes. 
Even if you do not win any prize, good will 
be accomplished by placing valuable 
varieties in the hands of those who will 
propagate them and preserve them for 
posterity.—H. E. Van Deman. 

——o 
Greater Value of Farm Crops This 
Year 

The values of the important crops, 
based on the average prices paid to pro- 
ducers on November Ist, and their values 
een’ or follow: 

Yrop 1913 
Corn... 
Wheat. : 
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Potatoes.... 
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Apples...... 


Why do many farmers neglect to paint 
their buildings? 

Why do farmers permit weeds to grow 
in roads and fence row? 

Do farmers make use of the parcel post 
service? 

How can the country fair be improved? 

Is it a disgrace to keep. a scrub animal 
on the farm? 

Is there such a thing as farm arithmetic? 

Does agricultural extension work help 
the farmer? 

Does the housewife use laborsaving 
devices as much as the farmer? 

Do some farmers waste their labor and 
profit by planting poor seed? 

What is the strongest influence that 
keeps boys on the farm? 

Should the schoolhouse be made a 
meeting place for the community at Jeast 
once a month?—Colorado Agricultural 
College. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


NEW-FREE 


Write am 


Great Fruit Book Free 


Eine BOOKS IN ONE—Stark Bros. New Wholesale Catalog containing speczal whole- 


sale prices, also the world-famous ‘ 


‘Story of an Apple.’’ 


Describes every money- 


making sort—shows you how to-buy the best proved trees, at growers’ cost wrth but 
one small profit added. This splendid book is a big money-saver and will help you to 


make larger profits in fruit. 
man. 


Everything accurately described—an ideal book for the busy 
Contains articles by such well-known men as Hon. Champ Clark—Jesse Hiatt, 


originator of Stark Delicious—Col. Brackett, U. S. Pomologist—E. P. Powell, and many 


others. 
illustrated with lifelike photographs. 


Varieties of fruits, shade trees, berries, ornamentals, 
Don’t fail to get this magnificent free book—no 


flowers, etc., beautifully 


matter whether you can use only a small order or expect to plant an orchard. 


The World’s Greatest Ap- 
Star k Delicious ple—surest money-maker 
—tops all markets—unequalled in quality. Should 
be in every garden and orchard. Mazl coupon now. 


The peach for bi 
Stark Early Elberta 5703037 woud 
greatest for shipping, marketing and canning—two 
weeks ahead of old Elberta and J. H. Hale—brings 
86% more than old Elberta. Thoroughly tested. 
Succeeds in all peach sections. 


J H H ] Now offered at wholesale prices. 
o Eke Ale Best peach to follow Early Elberta. 
Very large, highly colored, more profitable than old 
Elberta. Has great record in our Louisiana, Mo., 
orchards. Fully described in Wholesale Catalog. 
Eastern Growers address Stark Bros., 
or Dansville, N. Y. 


Stark Bros., 73 


140 


Stark Early Elberta ‘‘Best Peach in the’ World.”’ 
Write Quick. 


Description in FREE Book. 


New Book, ‘‘Landscaping 
Simplified” Free 


Millions of men and women will be interested 
in and profit by it. 

Tells how to be your own landscape architect— 
how to properly plant your place—best shade 
trees and ornamentals to use to obtain de- 
sired effects. Will save you big money. — 
Only book of its kind published—a 
new departure—written by practical 
experts. Edition limited—ask for i 
on coupon. We save you money 
on ornamentals —on every- 
thing for your lawn, garden 
orchard and farm. 


North Girard, Pa. 
Western Growers address only— 


Louisiana, Mo. 


Full 































































ly illustrated. 
over 1000 ofroses and other 
flowers and tells how py delivery 
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Little Noise 0’ the Dark 





Special Announcement 


We will forward, on_ receipt of 50, the Fal! 
number of the Home Dressmaker, illustrating 
the latest Embroidery Designs, as well as 
hun of design: of garments for Misess, 
Women and Children, and containing two pages 
on Hints on Home Dressmaking. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 





I’ve got some good news to tell—just hark! 
I used to be 'fraid of the noise o’ the dark, 
It hid in the shadows of our old house 
- And watched like a pussy cat watches a mouse, 
| To frighten wee folks when they went to bed 
If they were bad—that’s what every one said. 
Oh, Noise o’ the Dark, 
You scared me—just hark! 
When I crept in bed 





I covered my head! = 
| —By Lotta Miller, in Pictorial Review. 
a a Sie 


How to Make the Farm Kitchen an 
Effective Workshop 











ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
ess of hodyor limb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


oy physicians. FLAVELL S 1011 Sprin arden St. 


Catalog tree. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading us well? Regular price of The Youth's 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
pe worth to you cach year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














—64-page Book FREE 


P 3% T E WN T Highest References. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 So's 


pkes. Perfamed Borax Sonp Powder among friends. No money 
reguired. D. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


tadispensabie to the Well Dressed Woman 





















Yp ; HANDIEST help 
ever inven 

for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang” of the skirt. 
I¢ can ~ adjosted 
to any height en 

easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
i gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman to 
















hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
i saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
ished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excelient chalk marker. 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin 607. 
HE size of the kitchen, unless a 
large pantry or a storeroom is 
provided, is also governed some- 
what by the amount of supplies 
which must be stored. In the 
case of a farm distant from town, supplies 
necessarily must be bought in bulk and 
need sufficient storage space. In such 
cases, it is sometimes wise to provide an 
extra pantry or storage room. In arrang- 
ing the pantry, however, especially if it 
be between the kitchen and dining room, 
care should be used not to make it too 
large, as a long passageway between these 
| two rooms adds necessarily to the labor 
| of the woman. 

The kitchen should be so located that 
| it will be especially convenient to the 
|pantry, dining room, storeroom, cellar 
| and wood shed. At the same time, access 
to other parts of the house should beeasy 
from the kitchen, although, as the writer 
points out, it is unfortunate if the kitchen 
is made the principal entryway to the 
house. She particularly urges that it be 
on the same level with the pantry and din- 
ing room, as steps, even if only one or two, 
mean the extra work of lifting and lower- 
ing the body up and down them many 
times a day and lead inevitably to greater 
breakage of crockery. The bulletin is 
very specific in condemning kitchens in 
basements. It very emphatically urges 
that general traffic through the kitchen 
be reduced as much as possible, and 
especially that it be not made a place 
where outer clothing and hats are hung. 

For reasons of general convenience, too, 
the refrigerator should be on the same 
level as the kitchen. Similarly, for much 
the same reason, the writer urges that the 
refrigerator or icebox be so arranged that 
it can be filled from outside. If the rear 
opening of the icebox is tightly joined to 
the opening in the wall of the house, and 
this opening is screened with strong wire 
netting, the back of the icebox can be 
left open in winter and the food kept in 
cold air without chilling the rest of the 
house. 

The floors, walls and ceilings should 
have a plain surface and be free from 
cracks, ridges, mouldings, or other raised 
ornaments which catch dust and dirt, are 
difficult to keep clean, and afford harbor- 
ing places for insects. Walls covered with 
washable paint or washable wallpaper are 
easier to clean than those simply tinted, 
though the latter can be readily renewed. 
Light colors are preferable, greenish grays 
being desirable if the exposure is toward 
the south, and light yellows or creams if 
the kitchen gets its light principally from 
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DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as| 
— in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. | 

ide the gauge along and repeat. he Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 

e is, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
t wise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal or 
extension —and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
59c—is yours without cost. Send subscription now 
before you forret it— only 50c— and while we can 
furnish the gauges. ddress: 





the northeast. 
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Tested Recipes. 

Mock Duck.—Take two good sized pork 
tenderloins, split them nearly through and 
turn them so the smooth side will be out- 
side. Sew the two pieces together on one 
side, make a dressing of bread crumbs, 
one chopped onion, butter size of egg 
(melted) and one egg. Stuff the pork 
and sew up the other side—bake until 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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nicely browned and serve hot. Slice 
down as you would cut bread. 

Macaroni and Tomatoes.—Prepare as 
usual; boiling in salted water until ten- 
der, cut into inch pieces, pour hot to- 
mato sauce over it in a baking dish, cover 
thick with buttered bread crumbs and 
brown in a moderate oven. Serve in the 
baking dish, to accompany chicken, lamb, 
beef or veal. 

Tomato sauce for above recipe: Fry 
one tablespoon of chopped onion in one 
tablespoon of butter, stir in a large table- 
spoon of flour, add gradually a cup and a 
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half of strained tomatoes, half a teaspoon 
of salt and a dash of paprika. 

Mince Meat.—Two pounds of 
meat, one pound of suet, six pounds of 
apples, three pounds of brown sugar, one- 
and one-half pounds of seeded raisins, one 
and one-half pounds of currants, one- 
fourth of a pound of citron, two small 
tabhempoontele” of cinnamon, one small 
tablespoonful of cloves, one-half a small 
tablespoon of allspice, two nutmegs, one 
and one-half quarts of cider, one pint 
juice of pickled peaches or pears, one- 
half pint of brandy, one-half cup of New 
Orleans molasses, one-fourth of a cup of 
salt. Cook the meat till tender the day 
before; chop while hot, then put bac 
into the liquor; next day boil this down a 
little and add all the ingredients chopped. 
Boil down, and add thebrandy just before 
removing from fire. Keep in fruit jars. 
Just as good without the Rican. 

Butter Scotch—One cup of molasses, 
one cup butter, two cups powdered sugar, 
pinch soda. Boil until it hardens when 
dropped in cold water. Pour into but- 
tered tins to cool. 

Fruit Punch.—One pound of sugar, one 
quart of water, with the yellow rind of one 
lemon grated, and boil all together five 
minutes; then add one pint can of pine- 
apple, one cup of sour canned cherry 
juice. Add all that together and the 
Juice of seven lemons and two oranges. 
Then strain all that. Just before you are 
ready to serve it have ready a large piece 
of ice; pour over it two quarts of water 
Mix all the fruit syrup and add sliced 
bananas, peaches or any fruit that you 
may desire. 
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WHAT WEALTH HAVE YOU? 


Hard Working Mother Sings Song of 
Wealth and Happiness 


“My wealth,’”’ the happy mother made 
reply, “‘is all around me, ever nigh. My 
wealth is in my children’s love, their hap- 
piness is mine. Their loving ways, their 
soft white arms, their happy days all free 
from harm. They need my presence, feel 
my .absence. Their morning cry is 
‘mother,’ and even in their drowsy sleep 
they toss their arms and murmur ‘mother.’ 

“You ask what wealth have I? A hus- 
band’s love, a husband’s will to shelter 
me from worldly ills. He needs me; that 
is wealth to me. For 20 years I’ve been 
his happy wife; our love has grown more 
deep and true each happy season of our 
life. I see it in his glowing eyes, his hap- 
piness, his smile. I see his image in 
my son, his actions in my child. 

“What wealth have I? The birds cin 
in my apple tree; they sing for me an 
mine. The sunset from one cottage door 
is his and mine. My wealth is great— 
—the Lord’s great love for me and all my 
kind is wealth enough. His promises are 
greater than all the mines of wealth the 
world has promised.” 
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The neighbor passed on, and the mother 
turned to her work, and her song floated | 
off in the shadows to the road where; 
strangers passed. They heard it and_/| 
paused, and listened, and wondered also | 
about her wealth.—Chicago Record- Her- 
ald. 

nee ee 
The Home Idea 


All men and women carry in their minds, 
perhaps subconsciously, the image of an 
ideal home. This is usually small and 
cozy, on a green meadow with honeysuckle 
vines, tall trees, and the fragrant aromas 
from many delightful sources in one’s 
nostrils. The call of a primitive ancestry 
will not be denied and cannot be entirely 
obliterated by the intricate mental pro- 
cesses of everyday life. 

Although we must agree with the Hindu 
philosopher, Rabindranath Tagore, that a 
world without evil and pain is inconceiv- 
able, nevertheless a home in which has 
been created an atmosphere of love and 
mutual respect comes pretty close, after 
all, to being an earthly paradise. A home 
like this would defy eventhe machinations 
of a wily politician, while the men of the 
family are away toiling for the loved ones. 
Discord could hardly be sown in such an 











1150—Girls’ Dress. Cut in four sizes: 6.8. 10 
and 12 years. It requires 3} yards of 44 inch 
material for a 10 year size. Price 10 cents. 

9975—Ladies’ Kimono—Cut in three sizes: Small 
medium and large. It requires 4§ yards of 36 
inch material for a medium size. Price 10 cents. 

1154—Girls’ One Piece Dress. Cut in four sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. * It requires 3 yards of 44 
inch material for an 8 year size. Price 10 cents. 
1153—Ladies’ Combination of Corset Cover and 
rawers. Cut in t. sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3} yards of 36 inch material 
for a medium size. Price 10 cents. 

1153—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 6} yard; of 36 inch material for a medium 
size. Price 10 cents. 

1157-1156—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1157 cut in 
six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1156 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure. It requires 
2? yards of 44 inch material for the skirt, and 7 
yards for tunic and waist for a 36 inch size. This 
-, a TWO separate patterns, 10 cents FOR 


1158—-Ladies’ Costume for Maternity or Invalid 
Wear. Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 5 yards of 
44 inch material for the waist and tunic and 2} 


—_ for the skirt for a 36 inch size. Price 10 

cents. 

1164—Ladies’ Coat. Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
4} yards of 54 inch material for a 36 inch size, 
Price 10 cents. : 
Order patteres ‘by number and 
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Winter Pruning of Fruit Trees 

The winter pruning of a tree that has 
completed its second — growth can be 
done any time after the —- February. 
Better results, however, will be obtained 
by pruning just before growth begins in 
the spring, as the shorter the period of 
time boteeel: pruning and spring growth 
the less chance there will be for the ex- 
posed tissues to dry out and die back 
says Chas. A. Cole in The Pacific Home- 
tead. 
4 This pruning will naturally have to be 
rather severe as its purpose is to produce 
a strong, stocky tree. We begin our 
selection of permanent branches at the 
first pruning. _We continue this selection 
through a number of years. These 
branches must L_ well spaced. In order 
to do this, more branches are allowed to 
remain than are caaage 6 We can re- 
move a branch more easily than we can 
row one If only the exact number of 
Franches that we think are necessary are 
some accident, 


saved, and one is lost b 
tree. We often 


then we have a one-sid 


. leave from five to seven branches at the 


end of the first year. At the end of the 
second year we find that some of these 
branches can be removed. 

After the branches are thinned to the 
number you think best suited to the tree, 
prune each remaining branch just as 
though it was an individual tree. If 
there are several side twigs on the branch 
thin out to two or three. Cut back from 
one-third to one-half of the last season’s 
growth. Don’t cut these side twigs so 
that the ends will be even, but leave a 
central leader of six or eight inches longer 
than the side branches. When the prun- 
ing is completed the tree will have a cone- 
shaped head with a leader extending eight 
or ten inches above the other branches. 
Don’t allow forks to form either on the 
side branches or body. A better tree will 
result if one fork is cut off at this pruning. 

We are sometimes bothered with cut 
worms nipping out the terminal buds of 
the apple trees. This takes place about 
the time the tree has completed from a 
third to one-half of its season’s growth. 
The result is a fork of two or three shoots 
growing very close together. Remove all 
the shoots but one. 

During the following season the trees 
will be making their third year’s growth, 
and it will not be necessary to do any 
summer pruning except removing any 
suckers that might put out below the 
head. During this season some of the 
varieties will produce two or three fruits 
each, especially such as the Jonathan and 
Rome Beauty. 

The pruning during the following winter 
must. be done with the object of producing 
fruiting wood as well as wood production. 
Some of the small twigs that are growing 
at the base of the inal can be allowed to 
remain for fruiting during the fourth and 
fifth year. Don’t cut back to stubs of six 
or eight inches in Jength. With stubs of 
this length we usually get one or two 
shoots from the end and no fruit spurs. 

It may be necessary to remove one of 
the large branches from the trunk of the 
tree. If so, do not hesitate. The novice 
might ask: why not remove this branch 
last year or the year before? Simply 
because if everything was removed that 
becomes unnecessary to the tree, in later 
years there would not be anything left of 
the tree. 

Open up the tree by thinning out the 
top. Wherever an upright branch was 
cut back at the last season’s pruning there 
will be from two to three shoots put out 
from the top. Remove from one to two 
of these shoots. If the tree has made a 


‘vigorous growth head back about one- 


fourth of the season’s growth. All cuts 
should be made to outside buds. Of 
course, there are some exceptions to this 
rule. Very drooping side branches are 
cut to up buds; and if there is a very large 
open space in one side of the head of the 
tree, the branches on either side of it are 
cut to buds pointing into the opening. 
The next pruning will be very similar 
to that just described. The tree will have 
completed its fourth year’s growth and 
should have formed a fair setting of fruit 
spurs. Some of the varieties will be 
expected to —- some fruit the follow- 
ing year. The pruner must be careful 
not to break these spurs. The tree will 
require quite a little thinning out? All 
the suckers and interfering branches must 
be removed from the center of the tree. 
Also; cut out all the small twigs that you 
left the year before that have not begun 
to form fruit buds. Thin out the top of 
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the tree as has been suggested in the 
former pruning. The heading back will 
be light; small drooping side Ccuededs or 
twigs need not be molested. If your main 
branches are beginning to crowd, remove 
one; however, you must bear in mind that 
a few heavy crops will spread the tree. 


—_—_—_——__ 
Maintaining the Improved Roads 


“Too much stress can not be laid upon 
the importance of maintenance in con- 
nection with the work of improving the 
roads. The people in nearly all the 
states are fillea with enthusiasm for road 
improvement and are spending enormous 
sums of money in the construction of 
superb roads; and yet almost without 
exception they are making little provision 
to care for the roads after they are built. 
This is true not only in the various coun- 
ties, but under many of our state highway 
departments. 

‘To maintain the roads in good condi- 
tion year after year requires a considerable 
annual outlay, but this outlay is infinitely 
less than the loss which must fall upon 
the poo eventually if they allow their 
roads to go to utter ruin. The thing for 
all advocates of good roads to do is to 
urge continuous, systematic maintenance 
and the setting aside every year of an 
amount per mile cathaahed by the engi- 
neer in charge to be sufficient for the 
proper maintenance of the road—a course 
which must make for economy and effi- 
ciency.” 





Oo--—-—- 
Low-Priced Farms 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—Although not a 
subscriber of your publication I have had 
the opportunity of reading several copies 
of same, and notice you have some to say 
regarding the cheap farms that we here 
in the central states hear so much talk of 
in the east. ; 

I would like to ask if you could give 
me some definite information regardin 
these farms. I am very much intereste 
in fruit, poultry and the dairy, and would 
like to ask some questions in reference 
to same in your part of the country.— 
F. A. Leek, Kans. 

Reply: No, I have no definite informa- 
tion to give further than to say that there 
are cheap lands with buildings for sale 
in this state, that is low priced lands, but 
for me or any one with money, I would 
consider many higher priced farms cheaper 
than these seemingly low priced farms. 
I mean by this that I would not buy a 
poor.farm at any price. But I believe 
that a good farm, well located in the fruit 
zrowing section of this state, is an excel- 
ent investment. Let no one buy a so 
called cheap farm in New York state or 
any other state with the expectation that 
he is —- high grade farm. Any one 
living*here, by taking time to look around 
(and he should have six months or a year 
to investigate) can find bargains in farms, 
as did a friend of mine who bought a first 
class farm for nearly half what it was 
actually worth, well located in a fruit 
section, with buildings worth almost all 
he paid for the farm and all. 

o--—- 
Canadian Grown McIntosh Apples 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I am sending you 
today by mail a small sample of our Mc- 
Intosh apples. I thought it might be 
interesting to you to see some of our fruit 
over here in Canada. Our trees are 
grafts from the old original McIntosh 
apple tree which grew about fifteen miles 
from here. I would have liked to send 
you a larger sample if I could have sent 
them by parcel post.—Jane Mundle, Ont. 


Reply: Accept thanks for the beautiful 
samples of McIntosh apples. These are 
beautifully colored, of large size and 
perfect in every respect. This is certainly 
one of the best American apples. In 
addition to its great beauty and high 
quality the tree is hardy. The tree is 
also remarkably productive and the fruit 
is uniformly perfect, giving a larger 

ortion than usual of first class fruit. 

o one east, west, north or south can 
make any mistake in planting McIntosh 
apple trees. 
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Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1914 
Green's Fruit Grower: 

We think a great deal of the Fruit; 
Grower and look for its coming every 
month with pleasure, as there are a 
great many things all through the 
paper that are very interesting to 
read.—Mrs. Mary C. Gleason. 















Let us send you one of our sprayers. 
Try it 10 days. If you buy you 
can pay cash or we'll wait for our 
money until you have harvested 
your crop. The HURST Spray- 
er really costs you nothing be- 
cause you pay for it out of the in- 
creased profits that come from 
sprayed crops. We pay freight. 


5 Year Guarantee 


covering material and workman- 
ship. This guarantee is abso- 
lute proof that we have ma- 
chines we know will do the 
work. We have been man- 
ufacturing sprayers for 28 
years and know exactly 
how a machine should 
be made to do its work 
without fail. 






























factory 
service 
when you 
use the re- 


liable Hurst. 






















Ours is the most 
liberal guarantee 
ever put on @ 
sprayer. Any 
weakness 
would devel- 
op long be- 
fore the time 
limit had ex- 
pired and you 
are fully pro- 
tected by the 


Sprayers 
Knapsack Sprayer.— 
A simple effective ma- 
‘chine of just the right 
size. Three-eighths inch 
hose, 48 inches long, with 
“Maid of the Mist” 
nozzle; throws fine spray 15 
to 20 feet. All valves can be 
removed from outside of tank 
without taking off pump. Heavily 
padded steel shoulder hooks instead of 
Tee | old style shoulder strap. Made in cop- 
ase 1 per or galvanized steel. 

**Fitz All’? Barrel Sprayer.—A sturd- 
ily built high-pressure machine for tree 
spraying. Specially designed double swing 
alternating agitator. Mounted on barrel 
or plain. 

New Double-Cylinder Man-Power Field 
and Orchard Sprayer, for orchard, field 
and truck crops. Over 10,000 in use. Most 
popular sprayer ever made. New double- 
9 cylinder pump and other improvements on 
this, our latest machine, make it better than ever. 

Horse Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer—for orchard and field 
spraying—60 and 100 gallon tank for 1 or 2 horses. Gives high pressure and 


perfect agitation in field or orchard, automatically. No hand pumping. A 
Saves time, labor and money. 
































































one-man machine. 


Powerful Orchard Sprayer.—For large fruit growers. Capacity H. L. 
100 and 200 galloys. Short turn gear, light weight, powerful pres- Hursi 
sure, regulator, cydong agitator and four cycle engine. Mfg. Co. 

Valuable Book Free aaa iat Se 


Has 74 illustrations of plant insects and fungous pests 
with spraying formulae. You get this book free. 


or write us a 
Send Back the Coupon ).;;.; tell- 


ing what sprayer interests you or what you 
ae to spray. We'll send you the book and 
give you our spraying advice without cost / _........ Fitz All Barrel Sprayer. 


or obligation. ng AS oA a eae Sern Power Orchard Sprayer. 
senna Knapsack Sprayer. 

The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 

2227 North St., Canton, 0. Risaiets = 2.3 


Sead me your catalog, spraying 
guide and ‘‘Special Offer’’ on the 
sprayer marked with an X below. 
ae Man Power & Orchard Sprayer. 


Horse Power Potato & Orchard 
Sprayer. 


Fo cE RE a EMS REN, ew 
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the oldest and most lar Floral M 
all for stamp, Don t miss it. Geo. w 


CLOSE PRICES QUOTED ON 


“BAUER” STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


1 have ten million Aroma and Klon- 


a di lants, the finest ever grown, 
dive pindes a fall stock of all leading 

A varieties. Prices right. Every plant 
guaranteed. Write today for my 

) page cata! It’s free to you 

J. A. BAUER, Judsonia, Ari. | 
Strawberry Specialist. - Establ’d 1880 
Box No. 14 











. Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant 
and Grape Piants, Fruit Trees, Asparagus and 








The Everbearing Strawberries 
Best varieties--finest grade of stock. My large, 
instructive cai describing above sent FREE, 


L. G. TINGLE, 4 R.R. Avo., Pittsville, Md 





ARK’S F —all about ers, 
P a mee LORAL cu Ipé Pkg., ym i 
10¢ Seed Coupon, and copy Park’s Floral Magazine 


zine in the world, 
- Park, LaPark,Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All the standard varieties; fresh dug 
high grade stock. Our catalog is 
free. Send for one. 


The Flansburgh & Potter Company 
359 LESLIE, MICH. 





Box 





Aunt Hanna’s 


Replies 





Dear Aunt Hanna:—I have been a 
silent reader cf yours a long time; and 
now I wishatc ask you a few questions. 
I am a young teacher, I’ve taught two 
years and J expect to teach outside of my 
state next year. (1) Please tell me how 


|to get into society and to go with the 


young people. (2) Ifa boy should escort 
a girl to a party or show, when they 
arrive at the home of the girl should she 
ask him in? (3) If a boy gives a girla 
box of candy, should she open it then or 
wait till she is alone to eat it? (4) Ifa 
boy should pay for a dish of ice cream 
should a girl thank him? 

As you can tell from my letter I’ve 
never gone with the boys; please tell me 
this—When a boy calls, who should meet 
him? should the girl take his hat? and tell 
me what the girl should say.—Greenie. 

Reply: I know of no better way to get 
into good society than to interest yourself 
in the church. There are other reasons 
why you should be interested in the 
church, but this is one of them. The best 
people of most towns and cities are church 
people. 

No, it is not necessary that you should 











The 


T’S an impossibility to give all 
the reasons in one advertise- 
ment such as this, but if you are 
a grower for,the market you know 
you’ve got to spray or accept cull 


haven’t already bought asprayer you 
know you will have to do so very soon 
or lose far more than its cost on next 
season’s crop. 4 

As a shrewd, level-headed business 
man when you spend your money you 
want it to buy you the best sprayer 
there is—real, practical, tested spray- 
er value. All we ask is that you 


GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY 


that the “‘Deyo”’ is the best power machine. | 
return mail, including pictures of the machine. 
time to study it over. 





“DE YO” 
Is Absolutely The 


BEST POWER SPRAYER BUILT 


prices for your fruit, and if you } 


We've got it and will send you full particulars by 


Endorsed by the biggest growers in the country. 


DEYO-MACEY SALES CO., 42 Washington St., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Also builders of Deyo Engines in all sizes. 






Equipped with a Deyo Engine that can be detached 
cal endl tet Ger qumaetn. 


TO MAIL YOU THE PROOF 


WRITE TODAY so you can have plenty of 


























Trade 


ODORLESS DEODORIZER 


AND GERMICIDE 


QO. D. is non-poisonous, has no odor, but kills all odors. 
Bacteria. O. D. has been thoroughly tested by some 


of the BEST on the market. 


Disinfectant. 


obnoxious as the one they are expected to kill. 


subs ituting no odor whatever. 

G. D. meets every requirement in every way where a 
Deodorizer and Disinfectant is required. 

O. D. is sure death to all disease germs. 
exist where O. D. is used. 


Roaches 


terial. 





Miller’s O. D. Disinfectant 


Mark 


AN ODORLESS DISINFECTANT 


anteed to KILL all Germs, such as Typhoid, Diphtheria and Pus 


leading Bacteriologists in the profession, and pronounced one 
O. D. is instantaneous and most powerful in its actions as a 


0. D. unlike other Disinfectants, is absolutely Odorless. 
Theretore, O. D. does not, like other Disinfectants, kill one dis- 
agreeable odor with another pungent odor in most cases fully as 


QO. D. kills any odor instantly anc completely, leaving or 


. D. is non-poisonous and not injurious to any kind of ma- 


. Q. D. is a liquid odorless Deodorizer and Disinfectant, put 
up in packages to suit the requirements of the large or small user. 


Invaluable as an 


Insecticide 


For Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs 


Vermin Eradicator 


Non-Poisonous, not In- 
jurious to Hands or Ma- 
oy terial. 


of the 


Send $5.00 for 2 gallons 
trial order. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satis- 
factory. 


Gardner 
Company 


JOLIET, - - - 


perfect 


cannot 


ILL. 











When you write advertisers Please 


mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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invite your male escort into your home 
after you have returned from a concert 
or evening party. The hour is apt to be 
late, and the gentleman should not expect 
to be invited into your home at such a 
late hour. There would, however, be no 
impropriety in inviting your escort in 
after arriving at your home. An invita- 
tion to go in at such a late hour is simply 
a formality which, if given, should not be 
accepted. I would not give the invitation 
under ordinary circumstances. 

If a boy gives you a box of candy at 
your home it is optional whether you 
open the box at once and ask him to join 
with you in eating it, or a portion of it, 
or whether you set the box aside for the 
future. The opening of the box of candy 
soon after it is presented, and the eating 
of it between you, would lead to an in- 
formality which is desirable. There is 
no fixed rule on this subject. 

While it might not be absolutely neces- 
sary to thank the boy for treating you toa 
dish of ice cream, I should offer thanks. 
I am in favor of thanking people even for 
slight favors. Thanks cost nothing, but 
they lead to a pleasant state of mind both 
in the person receiving and the ‘person 
offering thanks. It is my opinion that no 
officer or member of a church committee 
should receive for the church even s0 
small a sum as 25 cents without thanking 
the giver. Surely the money given in 
church affairs is not for the individual, 
but the individual represents the church 
if she or he is appointed a committee 
or an official of the church, therefore 
thanks should be offered as a representa- 
tive of the church. Iam sorry to say that 
these thanks are often omitted in church 
giving or receiving; this sometimes leads 
to an unpleasant condition of mind of 
the giver, who may feel, if no thanks are 
offered, that the gift is considered too 
small or insignificant, whereas if thanks 
were offered everything would have been 
all right. 

Who should meet a young man at the 
door when he calls to see you, is not a 
serious affair. He could be met at the 
door by a servant, by the mother, father, 
sister, brother or by yourself. Any of 
these might take his hei or might not and 
yet all would be well. So you see there is 
no fixed rule in regard to many of these 
social affairs. There are a few rules which 
should be observed, but in the main act 
naturally and spontaneously with good 
intentions, and your conduct will not be 
criticised. 

No. 2. I will mention a few of the 
rules which must be observed in good 
society: 

When an individual who is standing 
greets you, you must arise 

If you are a new-comer in your town or 
street and a neighbor calls upon you, you 
must return the first call, but are not com- 
pelled to return other calls. ; 

On arriving at a reception or evening 
party you should make an effort to see 
| the host and hostess as quickly as possible 
after arriving, and should see them on 
leaving and express your pleasure received 
at the gathering. Your manner should 
ever be quiet and unassuming, never 
boisterous or hilarious so as to attract 
attention. It is considered rude to 
attempt to monopolize the conversation. 
A good listener is welcome in good society. 

o not be first to arrive at an evening 
gathering nor yet should you be the last. 
Get there in good season. 

The question often arises, should we 
shake hands with strangers when intro- 
duced to them? While this is not obliga- 
tory, it is desirable. If you extend your | 
hand on being introduced, it will seldom | 
be refused.—Aunt Hannah. 
0 

Announcement of Engagement 

In response to an inquiry Aunt Hannah 
replies as follows: The announcement of 
an engagement of marriage is usually 
sent out by the young lady or her mother. 
One should either call or write a note 
expressing pleasure at the good’ news. 
Soon after the receipt of such an announce- 
ment it is customary to send the young 
lady something for her chest, and if this 
gift is of one’s own handiwork, such as a 












PRUNING with a Favorite Saw means a saving} 

of time and Iabor. Why not send postal for our 

descriptive S gaged , 
d free tr 
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it Growers Saw Co., 36 Main St, Scottrville, N.Y. | 
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Classified Advertisements 
No display advertising will be placed in this de 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The firg, 
three words only to be printed in capital letters, 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad. 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate, 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y, 











HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. $65.00 to $150 
month. Government Life Jobs. Common educa. 
tion sufficient. Thousand vacancies yearly. Write 
immediately for list of positions and examination 
eo Franklin Institute, Dep’t O-147, Rochester, 











MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies evert year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation, 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN—EARN $2000 TO $4000 a year. 
New combination, 12 tools in one. Sells at sight to 
contractors, farmers, teamsters, fence builders, 
threshers, miners. Weighs 24 pounds, lifts 3 tons. 
Stretches wire, pulls posts, hoists, etc. Chance for 
men who want honest money making proposition, 
Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind, 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—To hear from owner of good farm or 
unimproved land for sale. C. C. Buckingham, 
Houston, Texas. 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers, 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Asaocia- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























FOR SALE 


BULBS—GLADIOLI—AMERICA’S FINEST 
closing out. Beck & Beck, Piqua, O. 


FOR SALE Cumberland raspberry plants. Write 
for special price. 8. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 


CLOVER SEED—All kinds. Grown in the best 
clover district of Indiana. Send for sample and 
prices. A. Smith & Co , Sheridan, Indiana. 


SUDAN GRASS. Northern grown seed, hard: 
and free from Johnson grass. Write for free samp! 
and prices. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ONE DOLLAR BUYS 150, each, envelopes and 
note heads; 125 cards, tags, labels, either 50c.; 300 
90c.; 500 $1.40; 1000 $2.35. Prepaid. Chatham 
Courier, Chatham, N. Y. 


EGG CASES second-hand. 74% apple barrels 
made up and knock down. All kinds of baskets, 
ladders, new egg cases, orchard and poultry sup- 
plies. McKannas Cooperage, Honesdale, Pa. 























AT LAST—A compressed air clothes washer; 
washes tub of clothes in 3 min. Patented Jan. 30, 
1914. Women grab it at $1.50. Washday nowa 

leasure. Agents’ price 50c each in quantities. 

endell Co., 307 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged 
Bristol Stoneware shipped an dress direct from 
pottery New Brighton, Pa., for $1. Lots are well 
assorted, household articles containing crocks, jars 
pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and bean pots, a little o 
each. Send cash with order. Write us. E. Swasey 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 











FARMS FOR SALE. 


FERTILE FARMS near New York, Philadelphia; 
fruit, poultry, truck, dairy; catalog. W. Stevens, 
Perkasie, Pa. 


FOR_..SALE—70-acre orchard farm; one mile to 
cars. Stores. Write for more particulars, A. B. 
Larcom, West Farmington, Me. 


FARMS FOR SALE in Maryland. Large and small. 
Devoted to general farming, dairying, fruit and truck- 
ing. Fine proposition. Correspondence solicited. 
W. A. Phelps, Baltimore Co., Corbett, Md. 


EXCELLENT FRUIT and truck garden lands in 
Eau Claire County, Wisconsin. Wi.d lands fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre; orchards fifty years old 
in vicinity; telephone and mail service. Ask for 
Fruit Book No. 9. Land Department, Soo. Ry., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















COLD STORAGE 





piece of embroidered linen, it is all the! 
more acceptable. 

One wears her prettiest gown at either | 
an afternoon or evening wedding. Cus- | 
toms vary somewhat in different cities | 
and towns, and it is well to conform as} 
far as convenient to the customs of the} 
place, in order to avoid attracting special | 
attention, which is always a mark of good | 





breeding. 





COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 
other methods. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y 





= 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—The true white bloom- 
ing variety. (Melilotus Alba). Write for free 
samp!e of new crop seed and latest prices, 
Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Henry 
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Answers to Inquiries | 
This |} 
added to the cost of the new barrel would |f 


_ This would leave § 
fifty cents for cultivation and cartage to 


A Sidehill Vineyard 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I am a new sub- 
scriber to your paper, and the first number 
November) I received contained a picture 
that interested meespecially. The article 
was on grapes and the picture of a sidehill 
vineyard. My interest in the picture is 
on account of two hills on my property 
that I wish to plant to grapes. The 
hillsides slope to the south and west and 
are not over five hundred feet from a lake 
of about fifty acres in extent. The soil is 
gravelly and I think suitable for grapes, 
as there are some two hundred vines in 
production now. : 3 

I would like to know how that hillside 
vineyard of your article is cared for. Is 
it in sod or plowed and cultivated regu- 
larly? What fertilizer is used and how 
much? I am enclosing a self-addressed 
envelope for your answer.—E. C. Fair- 
bairn, Michigan. 





Reply: I cannot answer all of your 
questions definitely. The sidehill you 
mention near Rochester devoted to grape 
growing is very steep and could not 
cultiyated in any other way than by 
terraces. I think that where it is care- 
fully and expensively terraced, horse 
cultivation is possible. To terrace a hill 
is expensive. I have no experience with 
such steep-hill grape growing and would 
hesitate to undertake it myself on account 
of the expense of regrading the terraces, 








Gree n’s 


this past fall, which is a low price. 
be fifty cents at least. 


the railroad. 
Yes, I think with good management 


there ‘is a profit in growing apples at_a f 
dollar a barrel, if you can get them picked 
Some men will 
The § 
man who can make good wages at five |f 


at five cents a bushel. 
pick twice as many apples as others. 


cents a bushel is a good picker. 
ened S Se 
To Compel Spraying 
Friend Green:—Down here in Greene 
Co. there are many pear and apple or- 
chards. Some of us spray and some do 
not. Those who do not spray and have 


inferior fruit think it is a dispensation of |} 


Providence and let it go at that; while we 
who do spray have to fight our neighbors’ 
insect pests as well as our own. It seems 
as though we who work so hard to raise 
good fruit should have some 


and that there should be a law passed 


compelling all fruit growers to spray their R 


trees. What do you think about it?— 
John P. Lampman, N. Y. 


Reply: While it is desirable that there 





should be a community of interest by | 
means of which the various insect enemies |ff 
may be destroyed systematically, it has | 


ever proved difficult to secure such united 
action. In every community there are 























Such illustrations as the above are made to indicate the lay or slope of the land desirable for fruit 


planting and the general lay-out of the premises. 


Sloping groun 


is considered more desirable than abso- 


lutely level or flat land. Sloping fields not only allow the surplus water to run off freely, but even the 


slight elevations shown in the above illustration often 


reserve the crops of berries or tree fruits from in- 


jury from severe freezing in winter or from late spring frosts. 








which would of necessity turn up con- 
siderable subsoil, which would make it 
necessary to manure the ground heavily. 
Grape growing on a steep hillside such as 
you speak of must be far more expensive 
than grape growing on rolling land or a 
moderate slope of a hillside that would 
not require terracing. 





—V—_—_—_ 
Cost of Growing Apples 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I am interested 
in growing apples at a cost of $1.00 a 
barrel, as you say it can be done, but we 
have not been able to yet, although our 
trees do very weil indeed. Are you not 
placing your estimate on the back pasture 
orchard that gets a spraying or two and 
- very much more?—H. T. Demarest, 





Reply: The cost of growing apples 
varies in different states and different 
parts of the same state and on different 
soils and in the hands of different growers. 
There is much to be learned yet about 
apple growing. Our superintendent at 
Green’s Fruit Farm reports this year 
that the apple orchard which has been 
highly cultivated has not colored well and 
therefore the fruit is not so marketable 
as on our other orchards and on our 
neizhboring fruit farms where no cultiva- 
tion has been given. But this does not 
decide the question as to whether cultiva- 
tion is desirable, for most stivcessful 
orchards are under cultivation. Perhaps 
the tree tops shou:d be thinned out more 
to let in the sun in the cultivated orchards. 
Western New York orchardists have paid 
fifteen cents a barrel for picking apples 


incompetent or lazy people who will not 
spray or pay attention to their insect foes. 
To compel such people to spray their 
trees would require a system of police to 


travel through the country to make} 
threats, arrest people, etc., which is not 


practicable. But if you or any person 
sprays his trees he ville his part and his 
fruit will be far superior to that of his 
careless neighbors. 





—_— 
System on the Farm 


Fruit Grower _ 
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e American Farmer. 
So it is, literally, the farmer's car. 


simplicity, reliability, etc. 
for it is a full five-passenger car. 


that two extra seats can 
be added, with plenty of 
room for seven persons. 
Hupmobile low cost of 
operation and upkeep— 
long mileage on gasoline, 


Hupmobiles onthefarms. 
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Has All the Gaalilies the 


Farmer Wants 


We have called the Hupmobile the “Car of 
Because it gives him every qualification he 
desires and needs in a car—room, economy, 
This new Hupmobile carries the whole family, 
In fact, there is so much space in the back 
Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster 
Complete f. o. b. Detroit. 


In Canada, $1400 Ff. o. b. Windsor. 


he and tres—are well PE ee tN AE pons know about. 
nown among the farmers Cou . Te fo Ape ote apap Write a postal card for the 
of almost every locality. ~ ia = catalog and other readi 
They areamongthefeatures Sedan Top for Touring Car. . . $200 matter, and let us give you 
that have put so many Coupe Top for Roadster .. . . $150 the name of the nearest 
f. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 
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Another is its remarkable freedom from 
repairs, which keeps it constantly in com- 
mission. 

Its construction is so simple that it requires the 
very smallest amount of care; so sturdy 
that adjustments, except of the simplest 
nature, are almost unheard of. 


The ...w model is a true Hupmobile—larger, 

more beautiful, refined, but still a Hup in 
everything that has made 
the Hupmobile famous 
for economy, long life 
and service. 


To the old virtues are added 
new ones that you should 


Hupmobile dealer. 
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Mr. C. A. Green:—I have been a sub- | 
scriber to your paper for some time and | 


enjoy it very much. I read it from cover 
to cover each month and get much valu- 
able information from it. I enjoy the 
articles by John E. Taylor of our own 
State. I Sve a large book with index in 
the front, and each article that I think will 
be of use to me, I cut out, paste in the 
book and enter in the index to refer to at 
any future time. I have a young orchard 
of about two hundred trees, and I add to 
this each year. 

I use plum trees for fillers and cultivate 
continually. I tried planting trees in sod 
and made a complete failure. I keep a 
complete chart of my orchard as well as 
small fruit so as'to know the variety and 
location of each tree and bush. ° 

I also keep a complete set of books of my 
farm work, Just the same as any other busi- 
ness. I think all farmers should get into 
the habit of keeping books more than they 
do. It is the best way to stop the leaks. 

Thanks for the Farm Record Book. I 
shall use it the coming year.—Joseph W. 
Larrabee, Me. 
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FOR SEED---The Biggest Flint CORN 


‘| and mark the 


Gold Nugget corn is by far the largest Flint. corn 
and yields the largest crops—200 bushel of ears 
per acre is not uncommon. Our catalogue tells all 
about it and a great many other good varieties of 
farm and vegetable seeds which we grow on our 
own farms and sell direct at wholesale prices. 


New Methods in Potato Gro 

Harris’ catalogue tells about selecting seed po- 
tatoes by the “hill-unit” system which aims to 
select seed from the best producing hills only. 

We are large potato growers and furnish very 
high class seed at lower prices than many dealers 
charge for common seed. Ask for free catalogue. 
It explains why we test all seeds 
reentage that will 
Write today. 
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grow on the label. 


PP || Joseph HarrisCo. Box100, Coldwater,N-Y. FT aa oh) 
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make success easy and sure for you! Les- 
sons given FREE to every purchaser ofa 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator or Brooder 
With the free acivice and lessons I give my customers, no one 
an possibly fail to make biggest hatches of strongest chicks. 
Write me. 
@sition. 





brings all facts, book, prices and prop- 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys’*—sent for 10 cents. 

‘ul Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food, make hens 
lay in winter. Ask about my 
high grade poultry—all 
leading varieties. 











J. 8. Gilerest, Pres. 
DES HOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
16 Second 8t., Des 1 la. 








reports two 100% hatches from 
her old reliable Progressive 


Incubator. Only incubator 
with double walls and hun- 


Caliturnia Redw 
extras to buy. Money back guarantee 





5 LOWEST PRICE YET 
122 155 EGG INCUBATO 


Self-regulating and ventilating—copper boiler— 
hot water heat, safety lamp, tester, doors 
theriaometer. Freight pcos E. of Rockies. 
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Troublesome Habits of Hens 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by J. S. Underwood. 


HERE are three serious poultr 
vices that I wish to speak of, 
with which we have had experi- 
ence in our own flocks, and I be- 
lieve that what I have to say will 
be of benefit to others who read your valu- 
able paper. We have had fowls that 
acquired the very undesirable habit of 
pecking at the feathers of one or more of 
their number until parts of the body 
would become nak But unless one 
sees the feather-pulling going on, he 
should not attribute the nakedness of a 
bird’s neck to this cause. It may be the 
work of depluming mites, but in this case 
there is peculiar rosiness of the skin that 
amounts to a positive redness later. 

In our experience we have not found 
this particular vice easy to break up. 
It is always worse when the chickens are 
kept closely confined. I don’t know that 
I ever saw a case of it on a farm where the 
birds were allowed to run pretty much 


























200 EGG HATCHER Sfiry 
ONLY 
No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything, 
* He costly mistakes. Over 600,000 
sold. Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanied, 
Free Catalog with Special Intredectery Offer. * 











MATURAL HEN INC. Cd., Sta. H. Dept, 9, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A_WEEK Ano ere ee tare. 


WE PAY $3 di it ind. Year’s contract. 
DEFT. 10 PARSONS, KANS. 


—< IMPERIAL MFG. CO., DEPT. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Tilustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties 

Jand and water fowls and eggs. This book 

should be in the hands of every person in- 
in poultry for profit. Address 


S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Ill. 











PFILE’S 665 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowis. Eggs 
in season. Illus. Catalogue, and “Grower's 
Guide,” 2c. mest deal. Write 
today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
itryman, Box 669- Freeport, ill. 












7 * Crown Bone Cutter 
7 | BEST MADE 
Lowest 
in Price 






FEED your hens cut green 
bone and get more eggs. 
— With a Crown Bone Cutter 
A you can cut up all scrap 
bones easily and quickly, and without any trouble, and 
have cut bone fresh every day for your poultry. Send at 
once for free catalogue. Wilson Bros., Box 234, Easton, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER 42.242 


u 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of ultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cen’ 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE. H. Y. 





44-124 PAGE 
periodical, 
Pp 











VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa, 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


57 BREEDS ducks, geese and ar 
u 


jorthern raised, hardy and very beauti 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
. 


90 














arm, 4c 
for fine 10b-page @1st Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 879, MANKATO, MINN. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


feeding raw bone. Its -producing value is four 
times that. of yn fertile, chicks more 


Eggs 
bv . ers earlier, fowls heavier, 


MANW’S ‘Sooe, Bone Cutter 


all bone with adhering meat and 
Send 













ie. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
in advance. 


io money in 
Teday for Free Book. 
F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mase, 


where they pleased in the open. It is 
noticeable in winter, however, on some 
farms where the housing conditions are 
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‘it is more apt to make its appearance in 
winter, according to my observation. I 
refer to egg eating, which is extremely 
hard to remedy. The flock that is fed 
rations lacking in lime, will soon develop 
an egg eater. The soft shelled eggs are 
easily broken, and there is always some 
hens that will taste the broken mass, and 
then she is imitated by others. 

Plenty of nests in a somewhat darkened 
corner of the poultry house help to break 
the egg eaters. When they ‘are not per- 
mitted to. crowd each other in the nests, 
they are much less likely to develop the 
habit in the first place. I have seen some 
poultry raisers fill an egg with pepper or 
some evil-tasting drug and give an egg 
eater. This has good results sometimes. 

Any hen that has developed any of these 
three commoner vices is of doubtful value. 
If there is much trouble in effecting a 
cure of the habit it is well to kill or sell 
the bird. Chickens are rather imitative 
and like a rotten apple among a lot of goo 
ones, one bad bird may well spoil a whole 
flock of valuable hens. 
0 
Feeding for Market Eggs 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

by Earle W. Gage. 
Whether you ever thought of the subject 
or not, you will be able to break an egg and 














Barred Plymouth Rocks. 





beef scraps or bits of meat in the ration 
all favor the forming of this habit. The 
bird that has to get out and scratch 
around for food is not likely to be bothered 
much by this fault. Once in a while the 
vice leads a flock into cannibalism. The 
dragging at the feathers finally draws 
blood and every member of the flock joins 
in pecking the victim to death. I think 
the best thing to do is to give the whole 
flock the ax and buy new birds when they 
get in this depraved condition. 


Where the habit is not so strong, the 
vice may be overcome by changing the 
ration and forcing the birds to work 
harder for their living. Turning them 
out in the open and cutting down tbeir 
rations, have a good effect. When housed 
in small quarters, grain may be scattered 
through straw and chaff and the fowls be 
allowed to scratch for it. 

The eating and drinking of filth is an- 
other of the vices that is a form of poultry 
degeneracy. This is apt to —_- out in 
any dock, but special care should always 
be taken to keep the birds away from 
drains, sink outlets, barnyard pools, stag- 
nant puddles and heaps of excrement. 
Of course, every one who keeps chickens 
knows better than to permit any bird to 
eat decaying animal flesh. This filth- 
eating vice in a flock will sooner or later 
lead to the death of the greater number 
of them either through ‘“‘limber neck”’ or 
some form of digestive disorder. The 
barnyard should be kept clean of such 
filth if the chickens are allowed to run 
there. - When the vice develops in a flock, 
it is a fairly certain indication that the 
owner has been careless. 

There is a third vice ‘hat is the most 





aggravating of all. In the ordinary flock, 


tell the story of proper or improper ra- 
tions. When the white of an egg is 
watery, it shows that one is not feeding a 
good, well balanced ration. The lack of 
protein in the feed causes this. Fourteen 
and one-half per cent. of the egg is pro- 
tein. This can be remedied by feedin 

plenty of clover, wheat bran and mid- 
dlings. As a result the white of the egg 
is thick and attractive to the buyer. 
Ten and one-half per cent of the egg is 
fat—that is, the yellow. If the yellow is 
pale it can be colored by proper feeding. 


How often an egg in the winter is found 
with the shell so brittle that it wouldn’t 
stand shipping. Sometimes one finds an 
egg with nothing but tissue—no shell at 
all. The shell is composed of lime, and 


is a drain on the hen’s system to pro- 
duce the shell. Clover is rich in protein 
and lime, but in addition to this slake a 
little lime and put it in the shell box; 
the hens will go there and if they require 
it, will greatly relish the feed, and you 
will notice the difference at once with the 
eggs. To make feeding hens a practical 
science, just as feeding cows, we should 
test the eggs by breaking them in a 
saucer every week or so and see if we are 
feeding the right ration. The white of 
the egg is thick, heavy and attractive, 
nutritious; the yolk should be yellow of 
golden hue and the shell hard and firm 
which will withstand shipping. There is 
the perfect egg, just brought about by 
thinking the matter over carefully and 
then feeding intelligently. Study the 
eggs that your hens lay and feed accord- 
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Or, do your hens lay only 
when eggs are cheap? 
Get the eggs this winter by starting to feed 


CONKEY’S POULTRY TONIC 


now. It doesn’t force the hens but makes 

them want to lay because they are well 

nourished and strong. 

Conkey’s Poultry Tonic is an all round toni 

pel aatare dete work Por tits reason fi 

‘ou Own—yo = 
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Tell your Deal 
write us if he cannot suppl 
u. Remember, Money ba 
a Conkey Remedy or Tonic 
ever fails to satisfy you. 
GET THIS BOOK—and learn 
So laugh at poultry diseases. 
wi @ you an rt 
Send 10c for a copy and we will y 
enclose our Cash Value Coupon FE 


THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 
124 Conkey Bidg., Cleveland, O. 









GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
scribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatche 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. Yoo 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER = :_:: Box 44 RHEEMS, PAj 










and le 
57, Varieties Sris's winsine, yure-bred, 
hardy, ern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; 
low prices. Most successful farm; 18th year. fine 
catalog free. Larkin & Herzberg, Box 95 Mankate, 








“Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 
Latest Book iissea: tt paces; 310 beautifus 


pictures;complete volume,how to succeed with Poul- 
ry; descrives busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. ‘is book 6 cents. 


> Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, Iowa 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and = eupeeee to mage vo 
EicLen COMPANY, X528, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


me 








Hares, Stock and Eggs for hatching 
at reasonable prices. Val. illustrat- 
D. ROTH, Box 7, Souderton, Pa. 


64 VAR. POULTRY 


ed desc. cat. free. H. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Comb Brown Leghorns for 
and Winter Shows 


The best in quality at remarkably low figures. 
Our Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Brown 


Fal 





Leghorns again distinguished th by g 
at the Flower City Poultry and Pigeon Association Show 
Rochester, Dec., 1914, in hot competition with the sin- 
gle Rock classes containing over twenty birds eaeh, 
and pen classes filled. On Barred Rocks: Ist, 2d and 
3d pens; 4th cock; 5th and 10th cockerels. OnS. C. 
Brown Leghorns Ist pen; Ist and 4th hen; 4th cockerel 
and 4th pullet. 
We can furnish you birds for breeders and utility at 
Males + « + $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
Females - « $2.00, $3.00, $ 5.00 


A limited number of cockerels only at $3.00 each. 
Show birds a matter of correspondence. Order 
direct from this add to the farm of no regrets. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Poultry Department Roc! r, N. Y. 








ingly. You should supply the hen with 





the food for eggs if you expect to make 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


Get the incubator now. - / 

A warm mash is appreciated on. cold 
mornings. : 

The heavy layer is a hearty eater and 
great drinker. 4 . 

Have runs well litered with strawy 
material on which to feed grains, causing 
the fowls to scratch for their food. 

Clean the house regularly all through 
the winter months often enough to keep 
everything perfectly clean. 

Poultry should be kept off feed 24 hours 
before being killed and dressed for market. 

All heavy layers produce white eggs, 
while the general-purpose breeds lay a 
more-or-less brown eae. 

In winter, severe cold will not stop e 
laying if the hens are kept well sheltered. 

Our experience has taught us that it 
does not pay to buy screenings. Better 
purchase good wheat or corn for feed. 


Although many hens are kept solely 


for egg cnacipatrpere the greater propor- 
tion are bred primarily for the table. 


Fir and other poles used for perches 


should always have the bark taken off, 


as this is a favorite lurking-place for 


insect pests. 


That hens like sprouted oats as much 
or better than any other green food, and 
they do well on it, it unquestionably aids 


digestion, and increases ee oe 
With a good house wel 


winter weather. 
Either cut straw or leaves makes good 


litter for the scratching shed or for the 
floor of the poster: house. if one has no 
ed. 


scratching 8 


Where poultry and small fruits are 


grown on the same land the droppings 


are often valued at 50 cents per hen per 


year. Probably the value of hens for 
destroyirg insects is almost as great as 
the manure value. . 

The problem of feeding laying hens in 
winter is a big one. For the grain ration 
wheat, corn and small quantities of millet 
seed mixed together and thrown into 
several inches of -litter where the fowls 
have to scratch for it, will usually give 
good results. 

_—O- 
The Discarded Vegetables. 


A variety of feed wili stimulate the hen 
to her greatest egg production. The 
small potatoes and other vegetables that 
are not suitable for human food can be 
fed to the chickens to splendid advantage. 





lighted, free 
from direct draughts and plenty of heat- 
producing food, any strain of fowls will 
ordiaeny a well even in the severest 


If you feel like making their ration un- 
usually appetizing, just boil these up and 
mix enough bran or shorts to make a 
comparatively dry mash. 

O-—-— 

Green feed is essential as a part of the 
winter ration. When cabbage and beets 
are not available, sprouted oats can easily 
be fed. Soak the oats in a bucket for at 
least twenty-four hours and then place 
in a pile on top shelf of the sprouter. 
On the third day, spread them out and 
let them grow to a height of not over two 
inches, then feed them. 

Keep the oats in a room of moderate 
temperature and dampen every day. 

——o 


Scratching for a Living. 








The thin birds in one pen should be 
brought up to weight, the overfat birds in 
the other should be worked and fed for 
reduction to normal weight. 

It makes little difference what the 
scratching material — be if only it is 
abundant qv supplied. use the clean 
straw, and think it is the best litter. It 
is best supplied in installments. Straw, 
after a time, breaks up and packs, acquir- 
ing a sort of crust from which the fowls 
pick the grain without having to do much, 
if any, scratching. 

To prevent this, I put in each pen 
enough straw to cover the floor to a depth 
of about three inches. When the straw 
is grind broken up I add as much more, 
and in a couple of weeks add another 
armful, sometimes adding more, accord- 
ing to the condition of the litter. When 
this is well broken up I remove all and 
add to the compost heap, giving in its 

lace a fresh supply. The scratching 

itter is wholly renewed about three times 
during the close season.—Inland Farmer. 


—_—$—————— 
Eat an Apple 
Are you feeling sort of blue, 
Don’t know hardly what to do, 
Everything gone all awry, 
Or, at least, so to your eye? 
Eat an apple. 


Are you feeling kinder sick, 

Like a rag the chickens pick, 

Are you feeling cross and worried, 

Wish, almost, you're dead and buried? 
Eat an apple. 


If you are a minister, 

And your sermon seems to blurr, 

And your prayers but little better, 

Think not Satan is the matter— 
Eat an apple. 

apps, apples, are the charm, a 

That can keep the world from harm. 

Call back faith though far receded, 

Give an uplift when most needed— 
Eat an apple. 
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A Wonderful Bird Market 


Los Angeles is the home of a wonderful 
bird market. The owner, who is a lover 
of nature, has made the place so beautiful 





that the finest public aviaries in the great |- 


city parks do not compare with it in many 
respects. _It has about 18,000 square feet 
of ground, placed under wire netting, 
shaded by acacias and palms, provided 
with grass and flowers and supplied with 
fountains and ponds for the water fowl. 
It is all open to the public and anyone 
can walk along the gravel paths, with 
doves, quail and other shy birds almost 
under foot. More than 1,500 birds of 
about eighty varieties, some of which are 
exceedingly rare, are at present accommo- 
dated. With the exception of the birds 
of prey, the birds are allowed the utmost 
freedom, and small animals, including 
squirrels, monkeys, tag and rabbits, 
run about like one big family.—Popular 
Mechanics. 





O--———_- 


Senator Vest’s Tribute to the Dog 


“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His 
son or daughter that he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust with our happiness and 
our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith. The money that a man has 
he may lose. It flies away from him, 





ing him, to guard against danger, to fight 
against his enemies. 
scene of ai! comes, and death takes the 
master in its embrace, and his body is 
laid away in the cold ground, no matter 
if all other friends pursue their way, there 
by the graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true even in death.” 


And when the last 





—— 
Weight of Grain 
Utah station Bulletin 130, summing an 
investigation of changes in the weight 
of grain, says: Contrar 
opinion, there is a 
cent. instead of a 


ain of 24% to 414 per 
ss in the weight of 
grain during the fall after harvest. While 









this holds for Cache Valley, Utah, other 
conditions would probably not give just 
the same results. 

The method of growing or harvesting 
grain did not seem to have as much effect 
on the change in weight as uhe tempera- 
ture and humidity. % every case there 
was a gain in welai during the winter and 
a loss during the summer, but the grain 
weighed less at threshing than at any 
time later during the two years it was 
kept in storage. 

——-—_-0----—- 

Wife—‘‘My husband is not well. I’m 
afraid he’ll give out.” 

Wife’s Mother—‘‘Well, he may give out. 
He certainly never gives in.’’—Town 
Topics. 
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Send You This ABC 
of Poultry Profits 


_ We have started 580,000 people 
in the poultry business. We expect 
to start 100,000 more this year. We 
want you to be among them. Will you 
let us show Se the way? Our sugges- 
tions are set 

Let us send you this book free. Write us 
today and get the book by return mail. 


Old Trusty: 
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orth in the Old Trusty Book. 


Now Has 580,000 Owners 


That means that there are 3 or 4 times 
as many in use as any other incubator. If 
the choice of so many others is anything 
to go by, then Old Trusty has everything 
initsfavor. It’s simple, practical,easy to 
operate, and gets as good results for the 
beginner as for an oldtimer. The big dif- 
ference in Old Trusty’s superior construc- 
tion makes tho big difference in the extra 
profits you make with it. It’s built dy 
poultry raisers for poultry raisers. 


Write for Low Price Based 
on 100,000 Sales 
Because of our enormous output, we arc 


enabled to quote a startling’y low offer on 
Old Trusty. Write us—let us tell you about 
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A fowl in = condition, plump and 
‘well flavored,”’ should scratch at least 


a third of her time and for a half to two- 


thirds of her food. 


A thin fowl should have less exercise 


and a more fattening ration, while one 
overfat should work all the time for all 


the food she gets. The food should be 


chiefly oats and barley until she is again 


in good condition. ere a large num- 


ber of chickens are raised, provision 
should be made for these two extremes by 
having one pen for birds of each class. 


My Free Book “Hatching Facts” 


Tells how thousands make 
























perhaps when he needs it most. A man’s 
reputation may be sacrificed in a moment 
of ill-considered action. The people who 
are prone to fall on their knees to do us 
honor when success is with us may be the 
first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our head. 
The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
a man can have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ngrateful or treacherous, 
is his dog. A. man’s dog stands by him 
in g ggearcd and in poverty, in health 
and in sickness. He wiil sleep on the 
cold ground, where the wintry winds 
blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only 
he may be near his master’s side. He 
will kiss the hand that has no food to 
otier: he will lick the wounds and sores 
that come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
gecew master as if he were, a prince. 

en all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love 
as the sun in its journey through the 
heavens. If fortune drives the master 
forth an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompany- 


it—and mail you the Old Trusty book 
. Send a postal or a letter today to 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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om gives complete automatic control of all 

: » three essentials of incubation, heat, 

E moisture and ventilation. This won- 

derful new regulator is patented by usand 
appears only on the 


Mandy ‘Lee 


Incubator 


If heat regulation were infallible and if weather conditions did 
not change, adjustment of moisture and ventilation by hand 
would be sufficient. Every incubator operator knows, how- 
ever, that most poor hatches result from heat running up while 
moisture remains high and ventilation scant. Jn the Mandy Lee, if 
heat for any reason runs high, even a degree or two, ventilation is auto- 
matically increased and moisture or air humidity reduced. 


Many Other Exclusive Features 


‘The Mandy Lee direct reading Hygrometer, as essential as a thermometer, for the cor- 
rect measurement of moisture; the locked turning trays, preventing spilling of the eggs; 
the drop bottom for getting at the chicks without disturbing the hatch; the combinatien 
tray itting either wire netting or slatted bottom; the insurable safety feature; etc. 

sizes, io 300 Egg, well built and finished, heavily packed with insulation. 
Not a toy for the amateur but ascientific machine for certainty of hatching and for 


PT ie Gow citsiog exgleiaing, Misunting ent Geocities tha tetett ta tacuiatian. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 22 Omaha, Nebraska 


Manufacturers Lee’s Lice Killer, Lee’s Egg Maker, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 














When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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TY COBB Fisyerscaye: 


“‘Tuxedo is a good, pure, 
mild tobacco and makes a 
wonderfully pleasant pipe- 
smoke.”’ 








The World’s Greatest 
 BallPlayerSmokesthe 
World’s Best Tobacco 


There isn’t a cross-roads 
village intheentire country 
that doesn't know and re- 
spectthe nameof TyCobb. 
This man has aroused 
the admiration of an entire sport-loving nation by his 
wonderful mental and physical alertness in the cleverest 
outdoor game man has yet devised. Ty Cobb hasthe two 
qualities most highly prized by Americans—Brains and _ |! 
Speed. He leads his league in batting; he is the champion 
base-runner; and all the time his wits and muscles work in 
perfect co-ordination. 


7 ort 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 








Tuxedo has made thousands of men happy, temperate 
and comfortable converts to the pipe, use it has made 
pipe-smoking not only possible but pleasant to them. 

: There are plenty of imitators of Tuxedo, singing out lou ° 
all about their “no-bite” tobacco. But just remember this 
—Tuxedo was born in 1904. Tuxedo is the original. 

The famous ‘‘Tuxedo Process” is a secret known only 
to the makers of Tuxedo. It was the first process of this 
kind; and it's the best. Tuxedo absolutely will not bite 
your tongue. 


. YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE ° ° 





In Tin Humidors, 40cand:30e In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90¢ 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Green Feed Necessary for Chickens in Father Blackmer to Mother Blackmer, 
Winter. : Bees ~ we! good things —s ee as 

The importance of supplying plenty of though from heaven. Let us share these 
een ol fo poi dua ie at a ne ha api 
and winter is urged by J. G. Halpin of the Sake. Thieenmen Pe Stinaitiea ane 4 


College of Agriculture of the University : . 
of shea on Nearly all of the common Ma Blackmer decided on the following 
evening to invite the entire village to a 


vegetables are relished by fowls and they . ; 
: : Christmas banquet to be furnished, deco- 
should be given rations of beets, cabbage sotth Ged sueetaaea “tx antl te the 


oe A gag eg — oak worthy inhabitants in due form and with 
rovided that only a small quantity is Frekle ceremony. While the inhabitants of 
ed at first until the hens become thor- /i¢kletown were surprised at this generous 
oughly accustomed to it. Onions should ®¢t of the Blackmer family, they were 
never be included in the ration for laying 2@@rly all present on Christmas night at 
hens, despite the medical qualities of this the Blackmer house. A ca the next morn- 
vegetable, because fowls fed on them will 8 agg cold and cheerless there was 
produce eggs with an undesirable flavor. wet ai a erust left for the Blackmer 


When the poultry breeder cannot easily 
obtain vegetables to feed his flock, alfalfa 
or clover hay may be substituted, but it Across The River. 
should not be thrown into the pen loose, In front of the dwelling of the old 
as in this way much of it will be wasted. homestead, where I spent so many happy 
Packed in a wire pocket or trough, the years, there was a stream large enough fo 
chickens will eat all of the alfalfa leaves, “ called a river in those early days. 
and this system is preferable in that it You could not cross it except with a boat 
saves waste and provides the flock with which was not always available. Being 
exercise. When feeding clover chaff or deprived of visits to the other side of the 
chopped clover hay, Mr. Halpin suggests river, it becamea land of mystery appeal- 
that the poultryman should occasionally ing strongly to my imagination as a child. 
fill a pail about three-fourths full of the I was continually seeking for opportuni- 
fine leaves, add boiling water, cover, and ties to reach the other side of the river. 
allow it to steep for a couple of hours. There were plenty of wild raspberries, 
after mixing it with ground feed, such as strawberries and Sledkbersian on my side 
bran and corn meal, it can be fed as a of the river, but I imagined that those 
crumbly mash with fine results. discovered on the other side of the river 
gee. might be much larger and more delicious. 

Get ready for frost bites by mixing ee squirrel e pat gen ee on 
together five parts of vaseline, two parts MY Side © the river also wild pigeon, 

. =e partridge and coon, but I longed to search 
of glycerine, and one part of spirits of t h h h ide ak the of 
turpentine. Melt the vaseline, remove see t whi _ e other eG of t Sbited, 
from the fire, and add the glycerine and Tk ee mgd at — nenoy 
turpentine. If combs or wattles are _. hen oe hig Spay « of the timber lands 
frozen, thaw out gradually with cold within miles of my house on my side of 


water or snow on the frozen parts, keep- the wee Since f _ not yaa Mage see 
ing the bird in a cold room. Then apply 2¢rmost recesses of the tract on the other 


the salve morning and evening. Greasing side of the river, my imagination was free 
the comb and wattles will sometimes pre- to picture that unfrequented woodland 
vent freezing. with strange, vines, ferns, trees and queer 

races of men—many of them of infinitesi- 


———_—_0O—-—-—~- 








R : mal size. In other words, I sometime 
The Christmas Banquet at pictured woodland on the other side of the 
Tickletown river to be such as I had read about ‘‘In 


There is in Canada a little village of one Darkest Africa” as described by Stanley 
room log cabins, which is not marked on and Livingstone. 

the maps and not known by neighbors When I read of the exodus of the chil- 
twelve miles distant. In this sequestered dren of Israel from Egypt, I always think 
village resides the Blackmer family which of their coming down to the fording place 








has ever been known to bein want. Living on the other side of this river and halting 
expenses are not excessive in Tickletown, there until the waters were divided so 
still, as one of the inhabitants remarked, they could pass over in safety.—C. A. 
“‘The cost of living is going up. It cost me Green. 

$70.00 to live this year.” 

There are many reasons or excuses for 
people to be in need of food, clothing or 
other necessities of life. In this country 
where higher wages are paid than in any 





— 
Last Will 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—A dies 
leaving a surviving widow and three 


” children all of age. In his will he states 
other part of the world and where there is that each of the. children is to get a 


almost a constant demand for labor, there certain amount of money immediately 
ro clees Worerte ccistne 1 Poverty: after his death, and that the widow is to 

Surely we can say that poverty in this imherit the real estate, and all above and 
land of plenty is most often accounted for 0Ver that willed to the children. If all 
by bad management, and yet this is no 2¢ satisfied, must the will be probated or 
reason why we who are well to do should poe be eng ee further pro- 
not assist those who are in need, no matter —— on . ft than ern ing? 1 
what the cause of the misfortunes of the re ne she cee — So 
man or the family. notes. Must these be made over to the 

Well, the cold weather of Christmas time as th gtd — = oy of 
fell suddenly over the little village. The V2° ©. ae h at é teen a ar 
snow came down and was blown by the executrix 0 nae will and testament.— 
gale through the cracks and crevices of the L. A. Riepenhoff. 
homes of poverty, and the thermometer 
hung well about the zero point, when it 
was discovered without much surprise, 
that the Blackmer family were in distress. 
The father lacked overcoat and warm 
shoes, his wife arctics and underwear, and 
the children were not sufficiently provided 
with clothing to enable them to attend 





Reply: I am not a lawyer. In this 
state, as I understand, all wills must be 
probated. Here it is necessary to go 
before the surrogate who is fully instruct- 
ed to advise in regard to such matters as 
yours. I would follow his instructions. 
He will instruct you in regard to manage- 
school or church. There was no wood in ™ent of the notes and mortgages. The 
the shed, and as for coal, such a thing had executrix should go to the surrogate and 
never been seen in Tickletown. The cup- an Malte ab waa ee ane 
board was empty, as were the meal tub tho¢ ail benefited by the will should be 


and the apple and potato bins. 
* _ represented before the surrogate, but not 
Now the farmers round about Tickle in all canes dheobatety nodieuity.” 


town, being kind hearted and more pros- 

perous, were moved to unite in relief of <5 Nate 
the Blackmer family. To this end one Testimonials 

day, without great wisdom I confess—and Fairport Harbor, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1914 
often kind acts are lacking in wisdom even Editor Green's Fruit Grower: 

though prompted by tender hearts—they I have been a subscriber to your 
carried to the Blackm » house quantities most excellent paper for many years 
of dressed fowls, beef, ham, potatoes, milk, and enjoy reading its pages very much, 
butter, cheese, bread. Not even were especially the articles written by the 
pies, cookies and praeerwes fruit neglected editor.—Joseph Andrews. 

in this downfall of good things which 0 

came upon the Blackmer family. When Parkersburg, W. Va., Sept. 25, 1914 
nightfall came, there were enough pro- Green's Fruit Grower: 

visions in the Blackmer house totidethem I have takén your paper for many 
over weeks and months of famine. years and think it better than any 








Now comes the strange event. Said other I ever read.—H. C. Howard. 
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The Apple Barrel 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by J. CROW TAYLOR 


A T seems to be partly a matter of 
aT local conditions and largely a 
te! matter of personal choice and 
‘ preference that it is responsible 
for the many different practices 
that prevail among apple growers and 
shippers in the matter of securing the 
barrels they use. Some buy new barrels 
from near by cooperage shops, some buy 
second hand barrels, some buy the staves 
and make the barrels and some buy patent 
packages of the barrel class that can be 
put up on the ground; some have cooper 
shops with trained coopers and. others 
depend upon what might be termed the 
migratory coopers who drift toward the 
apple orchards during fruit season, and 
some depend mainly upon unskilled labor 
to put up barrels. 

In times gone by the apple barrel has 
yaried considerably in its make-up and 
yarious sizes and kinds of material have 
been used in it. The new Sulzer law per- 
taining to the standard apple barrel will 
simplify this matter a little by reducing 
it to specific size though it may cause 
some trouble with those who find it con- 
venient to use some of the cylindrical 
barrel-like packages that have no bilge. 





3 job of coopering as is secured by cutting 
the croze after the barrel is made up, but 
if the crozing is properly done they make 
a job that will serve all the requirements 
of the apple trade and it practically 
eliminates the necessity for what is termed 
skilled coopers. The principal accom- 
plishment of the aited seoner is in his 
ability to cut a croze in a barrel neatly 
and quickly. With the croze already cut 
in staves it is a comparatively simple 
matter to set up, truss and hoop a barrel. 
All that is needed is a few appliances, a 
windlass, and a little training and experi- 
ence; and apt boys and men who are quick 
of movement can learn to make reasonably 
good headway. With staves ready crozed 
and heads turned to exact size the main 
problem of coopering skill that remains 
is that of fitting and putting en hoops. 
In the old days, and even now where 
hickory hoops are used and are notched 
and lapped together, it takes some skill 
and practice to do this properly. But 
with coil hoops there are fasteners and 
forms to put them up with, and also there 
is obtainable now thin metal hoops that 
can be had cut to sizeand riveted together. 
With these it is comparatively easy to set 











Sorting Baldwin Apples, 





The standard apple barrel, according 
to the requirements of the Sulzer law, 
must be made of staves 28} inches long, 
heading 17% inches in diameter, and the 
staves must be jointed to give a bilge 
circumference of 64 inches outside, and 
they must be crozed so that the distance 
between the heads on the inside is 26 
inches. 

For those who are so situated that they 
can buy their barrels ready made at a fair 
rice from some near by cooper the prob- 
em of the barrel reduces itself to the 
simple proposition of getting as many as 
are wanted, when they are wanted, at a 
reasonable price. Those who make their 
own barrels must provide themselves with 
staves, heading and hoops ahead of time 
and then have coopers enough to make 
them up as fast as they are needed. 
Orchard men who have their own shops 
and available coopers in the community 
can with even a limited supply of trained 
coopers get barrels made up ahead for 
their needs by starting the coopers to 
work early in the season making up and 
storing a quantity in advance. With 
the barrels made up ahead of needs, the 
only coopering required during the pack- 
ing season is the fitting in of the head. 

Those orchards depending upon migra- 
tory coopers and unskilled help often find 
themselveg handicapped during the busy 
season because coopers fail to turn up and 
the unskilled help is unable to turn out 
the quantity of barrels and sometimes 
finds it difficult to make them up.n good 
shape. 

There is a way to help this out some b 
buying staves that are already crondd. 
Ready crozed staves do not make as neat 


up and finish off a barrel for apples. 


There have been a number of patent | 


packages designed to relieve the necessity 
of skilled coopers in the orchard and 
facilitate putting the barrels together. 
It is difficult to estimate just how many of 
these are finding favor today and to what 
extent they will be resorted to. One well 
known type of the past had the staves all 
crozed and set up, and then a wire was 
drawn around the outside in a saw cut at 
both ends and held all the staves for the 
barrel together, after which the material 
was rolled up with several barrels in the 
package or in single bundles and tied. 
There were other wire bound packages 
mede mainly of slats and of straight strips 
held together by wire in various forms. 
Most of these are comparatively easy to 
set up. The questions of interest con- 
cerning them are whether they can be had 
at a price that will justify as compared to 
buying the plain staves or crozed staves 
and setting up the barrels on the ground, 
and whether or not the finished package 
will conform with the requirements of the 
standard barrel. 

Whatever plan or method is followed of 
obtaining a supply of barrels, the apple 
shipper should make a strong point of 
sticking to the standard package. There 
is nothing to be gained in departing from 
it, and the standardization of the package 
simplifies the problem of cooperage 
material and should make it easier to 
obtain at reasonable prices. Each may 
exercise his individual ideas as to ventila- 
tion and details of packing, but as to the 
barrel itself nothing but standard size 
and shape should E. considered for a 
moment. 
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One Season’s Work Repays You 





grower, seeking to gain your just profits at shipping time, is the 
spraying problem. Many a veteran fruit grower and truck gardener 
will assure you that you are not yet doing your best against the in- 
sect and fungous pests if you are not using 


AN IHC SPRAYING OUTFIT 


This is because in all International Harvester spraying equipment 
you find the Titan engine, a long lived, most satisfactory engine; and 
thoroughly well built pumps, completely brass fitted and made for 
high pressure spray work. 

IHC outfits are made for small and for large orchards, in several 
types—on skids, on portable truck, and complete with tank. You can 
detach the engine easily for any power work. 

Let us direct you to the nearest IH C dealer who sells these out- 
fits. Send for our interesting catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


‘CHICAGO 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 
SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Among your fruit raising problems, if you are a really painstaking 
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igan and Ohio. 


variety equals Baldwin in 
hardiness, productiveness, 
and all-round goodness. It 
will sell at good prices year 
in and year out. 


Stayman, M. B. Twig and Williams Early Red 


These apples thrive wonderfully in the central fruit belt, and are depend- 


able bearers under almost all conditions. nan is y L 
winter, while Mammoth Black Twig will keep until Williams ripens in summer. 


Twenty acres of apple 
orchard will give more real 
money than a hundred acres 
in general farm crops. 
cess is certain when you plant 
the varieties suited to your 
section of the country; our 
orchard men will help you to 
select the right kinds. 


Harrison ‘‘Baldwin’’ 


for the North 


The ide&l apple for New 
England, New York, Mich- 


Suec- 


No other 






Stayman is ready for use in early 


Harrisons’ Trees are Hardy Everywhere 


From northern Maine, where the mercury goes ‘‘out of sight,’”’ to the mild 
climate of Georgia, Harrisons’ trees are making good. Expert care in budding, 
cultivation, the loose, rich, loamy soil, the stinging winds from the Atlantic, 
give Harrisons’ trees big trunks, masses of roots, vigor and health. Every tree 
we sell is grown in our nursery, and is guaranteed true to name. 


Our Catalogue Now Ready 

The finest book we have issued—full of pictures of fruits and 
orchard plantings; hints on selecting trees, with a table that 
tells what varieties to plant. No other catalogue likeit. Sent 
free anywhere if you will return the coupon. 
before you plant fruit or ornamental trees. 


Box 597 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World 


BERLIN, MD. 








Write today 
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Please send 


me your new 
Catalogue. 


My name .......... 


I expect to plant: 


Plums 

Small Fruits 
Shade Trees 
Evergreens 


Shrubs 
Roscs 


nes 
Hedge Plants 
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Built UpToAHighStandard 


factories that I 
here in the United States 
without an expert toset it up to any 
inexpe: user for a 90-day free 


rien 


cream separator made and I ha’ 
them all. Sold to you forless 
money than dealers and 


mm 
Book free before you purchase any cream 
separator of any make,kind or at any — 


mn. 
542, Galloway Station Waterioo, lowa 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I have a booklet about 

MELON GROWERS ¢222"seicn seed na 

how to grow good 

melons that I want tosend you free. 

You owe it to yourself to get a 

copy. I sell direct to the planter 
and guarantee satisfaction. 
R. H. JAMES 

302A N. Main, Seedgrower 
ROCKY FORD, COL. 
4 : 

i buy poor Oil 

for Incubat- 

ors and general home work? Try my In- 

dependent Oil and be convinced it is the 


best oil made. Will ship in any size 
package you desire. 











Why do you 





Enjoying Though Not Possessing 
“T do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine, 
The orchards and the mowing field, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine, 
Wild scents and subtle essences 
A tribute rare and free; 
And more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me, 
A glimpse of blue immensity, 
A little chip of sea.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


ee 


Why Not Raise Chinese Pheasants 
with Bantams? 


By John W. Talbot, Indiana. 


There is no reason connected with their 
rearing, ay pheasants should not be 
more generally raised; they are naturally 
a very hardy bird and practically free 
from disease; they will stand the coldest 
climate and require only about one-tenth 
the amount of food chickens require. 
Pheasants allowed to range over fields and 
woods, require little or no care, except 
to see that they are able to find food when 
the ground is covered with snow, other- 
wise they will live on the seeds of weeds 
and grains and on insects, and will find 
their own shelter in underbrush. How- 
ever, it is an equally easy matter to rear 
pheasants in a small enclosure on a sub- 
urban lot or back yard, and when so 
reared they require only to be fenced in 
with wire fence five or six foot in height 
and of small enough mesh to prevent 
their getting through. They do not re- 
quire housing such as chickens require, 
and if provided with an open shelter where 
they may retire out of cold winds or rain 
and where they can dust themselves in 
sand, they need nothing more. 





A. B. BIRCHARD, - - Warren, Pa. 
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CYCLE HATCHERS 


like a hen’s nest. Metal construction 
and felt insulating layers. 
with ‘automatic <3 ed. 
ires 


Gentlemen; 


machine in the contest: 


tells all about Cycle 






1609 Lake St 


Hatchers and 


Brooder-Hatchers 


Simple, safe, practical machines for hatching and 
wie dike ps natural principles. fi 


least expense. 
plants. The perfected result of 28 years poultry keep’ 


Cycle Machines Bring Results---Read this letter. 


* Sellersville, 
It might be of interest for you to learn that this season the Poultry Item conduct- 
ed an extensive incubator contest, offeri i 
ES the winner of Gls captect, mmking’ Geneon] of 350 pacpuck and 
© cont Fecord 0: e Ol 
making so a ponematage. Item Pub. Co, 
Our New Illustrated Book ‘‘Poul 


Hatchers and Brooder-Hatchers, s' es 
Prarie piapis ioe cus Cu poncs Caselag Wiss sete akg Se 
a or your copy. 


CYCLE HATCHER COMPANY, 









Will produce 


Compact, convenient, fire-proof. For 







ing experience. 


BROODER-HATCHERS 


and zee een ie time. Does 

double duty at half . Uniform hea‘ 

No ecan penetrate Yeheand 33 
more and better chicks at lowest 








sort i ade of motal, will last a a lifetime. Just 
or 6 home att 
as well as larger plants. Price” $8.00 






Pa., June 16, 19138, 





jums forthe best hatches f: incu- 
‘e aro pleased to notify you that the Cyele 





The 


Profits’’ Free 


d_ appliances for 









Elmira, N. Y. 








SPRA 


days free trial, sati 
Hundreds of biggest growers, state 


an 
carried 
izes 


in 14 models for 


ATSCO 


principle and 
it. Everybody says it is 


style sprayer. 


BE ap egg eho oy pe 
AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANK CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


- 12 Gloster Street 
SS SAAR EL, 


OUR LEADING FRUIT GROWERS 
SAY ATSCO WILL REVOLUTIONIZE 
SPRAYING-Aead zhaut :t/ 


No liquid pump with its everlasting trouble—Better 
spray than you ever got at any pressure—Fewer purts 
to wear, the simplest sprayer ever made—Covering 
: power greater, saves 1-5Sto 1-2 spray material—All metal, 
perfect agitation, easier hauled around—Sold on thirty 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
colleges and foreign 
Rae toe ee ot ene to use 
ything eise. ps pure air on iqui air are FREE, 
Tonk mal op disc, where compressed air atom- 
and blows liquid into finest spray youever saw. Saves 
material, besides doing better work, as 
This is reason why eight times more ATSCOS were sold 





truck and vineyard. Write today 


‘ 
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‘ 
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Letters From 
She People 


“Pradent questioning is the 
half of Knowledge.’’—Proverb 


007m 
A @: 
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Loaning Money to the Young Man 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—In 
the October Fruit Grower on page 26, 
L. A. Irsik, Everest, Kansas, writes that 
he would build cottages instead of libra- 
ries. 

I certainly think the same as Mr. Irsik, 
only I should advise helping the young 
men to get into business by loaning—not 
giving—them money, and a reasonab'e 
time, considering the circumstances that 
surround them, to return the loan. Then 
our young men can build their own cot- 
tages. I know good young men at the 
a time that need just this kinc cr 

elp. They have the education and ex- 
perience, but not the money, to enter into 
almost any kind of reputable business. 

One young man of my acquaintance is 
quite deaf, which makes it very difficult 
for him in most lines of business, but he 
has had a thorough education in the 
poultry business and is unusually success- 
ful in hatching and raising all kinds of 
poultry.—Mrs. T. J. Walker, Conn. 
——- 


Care of Young Peach Orchard in Dry 
Season. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Last spring we pur- 
chased and planted 250 peach trees and 
they are doing fine. I guess we lost 
about ten, but that is good, considerin 
the dry season we had. We cultivat 
them every week and watered them once, 
using six gallons or so on each tree. We 
dug the earth away around them for about 
six inches, banking it around them at 
about twelve inches or so, making a little 
reservoir around the tree to hold the 
water Then we poured in two buckets 
to each tree and it soaked down to the 
roots fine. After it was all taken up, we 
hoed the earth back to its place, and we 
have the prettiest little peach orchard in 
this county. Y 

W> raise strawberrie8, blackberries, 
raspberries, melons and garden stuff. We 
will send you a picture for the Fruit 
Grower next year when the trees are 
larger. We are going to put in an irrigat- 
Ing plant next spring for our fruit. “We 
are on the bank of a Sone creek, our fruit 
lies in a valley, so we would not have to 
ae water over forty rods.—J. C. Larsen, 
Ind. 
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Notes From Green's Fruit Farm 

Wintry weather: set in December 14; 
considerable snow fell, and this drifted 
badly, entirely burying up some trees. 
We were fortunate in having the majority 
of our newly set and fence-row trees pro- 
tected with veneer strips or the pesky 
field mice would probably be gnawing the 
bark off from them now. This snow 
drifting got ahead of our neighbor, we see. 
Yesterday he was out digging the snow 
away from a row of last spring set trees 
and putting the protection around the 

oung trees. Considerable extra work, but 
etter late than not at all. 

Building up the Farm Roads. Scores 
of loads of cinders procured from a neigh- 
boring plaster mill are being drawn by us 
on the main private road running through 
the fruit farm. The road is used con- 
stantly during the spring, summer and 
fall and was a much needed improvement. 

Tender Bushes Protected. Just two 
days before the blizzard and near-zero 
weather came in December, inverted 
barrels with one head knocked out were 
put over the rhododendron plants; the 
magnolias, and the roses were baled 
thickly with flags; and the rose bushes 
and perennial plants covered with strawy 
manure. The Rambler roses were taken 
from the trellis or stakes, laid on the 
ground and covered, while the hybrid 
perpetuals were gently bent over and a 
good forkful of the covering put on com- 
pletely covering the bush. In the spring 
this covering will be removed and the 
bushes pruned ready for the spring growth. 
Frozen Trees. A hoxful came in dur- 
ing the unlooked-for cold snap, and the 
contents was seen to be frozen solid. 
The cover was removed; the trees seemed 








on again and the box put in the cellar, 

At the end of ten days, it was found that 

the frost had come out gradually and 

every tree, root, branch and body wag | 
in excellent condition. 


The Apple Market is encouraging; ag 


¥ predicted by the writer in October, prices 


are advancing. No. 1 fruit sells readil 
on the Rochester. market at $.75 to $1, 
er bushel. Orchardists who stored or 
ired storage will realize handsomely on 
the extra labor and expense incurred. 
The Grape Vines will be trimmed on 
mild days and the strong healthy wood 
saved for making up into cuttings. Scions 
will also be taken from the best fruiti 
apple, pear, plum and cherry trees an 
put away in a cool place for the spring 
grafting. 
In the Woods. I see that there are 
ser & cedars that have been uprooted or 
Lf 


partly so since last winter; these must be 
cut and made up into posts. There ig 
an annual need on the place of posts for_ 


vineyard and fences, and in addition to 
this a good demand from the neighborin 
farmers who are so unfortunate to ha 
no woodlands. 


Treatment of Nursery Stock that 
has been Frozen in the Packages or 
Received During Freezing Weather, 
Place the packages UNOPENED in a 
cellar Or some such place, that is COOL 
but free from frost, until completely 
thawed DON’T be in a hurry to open. 
The stock can remain in the packages for 
two weeks or lonver if necessary without 
injury. If boxes are covered over with 
sawdust, earth or something to exclude 
air it will be better. 

After the FROST is ALL OUT the stock 
can be opened up and packed away, or 
heeled until ready to use. Treated thus 
it will not be injured by freezing.—E. H. 
Burson. 

—_———_0O-—-__——- 

Misunderstood 

He (nervously)—‘‘Margaret, there's 
been something trembling on my lips for 
months and months.” 

She—“Yes, so I see; why don’t you 
shave it off?” 

——_—~?-— 

Know Him 
Howell—‘‘What sort of a fellow is he?” 
Powell—‘‘He can make two lemons 

— where only one grew before, and then 
and them both to you when you are not 
looking.’’—Judge. 













LARGE“ 60 smace-naspanoPQWER 


TEND SPRAYER- 


“FRIEND” MFG CO. GASPORT.NY. 


is the title of the it book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives rt experi-+ 
fetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated ia 

America's 


natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
collection 


punts. This beautiful book 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 160 New Castle, Ind 


























to be well packed. The cover was nailed 


Insure Your Crops by 
Thorough Spraying 


necessary to prevent and cure scale 
diseases. The 200 pound pressure of 
the ‘‘Eclipse’’ sprayer divides the 
solution into finest mist—projects it 
with force necessary to form perfect 


protective covering. The outfit is 
compactly built and light enough to 
be readily moved. All parts inter- 
changeable—easy to reach. Ask for 
particulars. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


NEW YORK .— CHICAGO 
SAN FRANC-SCO 








(1271-56H) 
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The Mountain Home 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert E. Vassar 
’Tis winter and the trees are looking bare, 
With leafless branches tossing to and fro, 
But the evergreen and cedar still are fair, 
And o’er the frozen ground we see the snow. » 
The sky around is rather dull and gray, 
‘Cept when the sun is setting o’er the hill 
Or ‘‘Sol’’ is smiling at the break of day, 
When, — thoughts, the souls of all do fill. 
The wind is fierce and nature whistles now, 
There’s rapping of the wind on window pane 
As if it wanted entrance, yet I trow | 
I. wouldn’t stay, but soon be off again. 
The stars o’erhead do seem a-shivering some 
And the silver.moon goes sailing through the sky, 
And squirrels are cuddled up and think it fun, 
So warmly nested in the tree up high. 
The howl of wolves we hear, oh, ain’t it fierce! 
But never mind, our cabin’s safe and sound, 
And though the cold the traveler’s face dve spierce, 
Inside, our cabin’s warm, and joys abound. 
The game is plenty here of every kind. 
{nd choicest. too and doesn’t cost _a red; 
And while the city folks high prices find, 
The cost of living here’s knocked in the head. 
And thus our mountain home’s a happy home 
Where peace and plenty reign; and all the year 
The seasons come and go with worries none, 
To fill our happy home with naught but cheer. 


sae Pace alla 
Cold Storage of Apples 

A large proportion of the difficulties 
in cold storage of apples is the result 
of delaying the storage of the fruit after 
it is picked. The apple -ripens more 
rapidly when picked than it does when 
hanging on the tree and maturing in the 
same temperature. The diseases with 
which the fruit is affected appear to de- 
velop more rapidly when storage is de- 
layed. If the weather at the harvest 
time is warm—that is, if the temperature 
averages above 60 degrees Fahr.—the 
fruit matures and the diseases grow with 
unusual rapidity. On the other hand, if 
the weather at this time is cool, the 
ripening process is slower and _ the dis- 
eases may not increase in severity. The 
ripening that occurs during the period 
of delay between picking and storing 
shortens to that extent the life of the 
fruit in the storage house. Keeping the 
apples in piles or packages in the orchard 
before storing, or delays in transit or at 
the warehouse before they are placed in 
storage, therefore, cause the fruit to 
ripen and diseases to spread, and the 
apples may already have commenced 
deteriorating when they enter the ware- 
house. 

The importance of storing fruit im- 
mediately after picking is greatest in the 
warmer apple belts of the country, though 
it is equally important in the northern 
apple-growing sections when the fall 
months are unusually warm. 

In handling the apple for cold storage 
the ideal is reached when the fruit can 
be taken directly from the tree to the 
warehouse. So far as the fruit is con- 
cerned, a similar condition is approached 
when it is shipped to a distant warehouse 
in refrigerator cars, or the ideal is at- 
tained in thosé sections or seasons in 
which the picking and handling of the 
crop occur in cool weather. It may not 
be practicable for the apple dealer who 
is located in a distant city to store his 
fruit in warehouses situated near the 
orchards, nor is the local warehouse 
advisable in sections where there are 
inadequate faeilities for transporting 
the fruit to distant markets during the 
winter. As a general rule, it is to the 
mutual interest of the owner and the 
warehouseman that the fruit be stored 
where it can be watched carefully through- 
out the season by the owner, as the 


’ warehouseman is responsible only for the 


proper management of the building and 
its contents, and not for the ultimate 
condition of the fruit. ‘ 

A system of warehouses located in the 
orchards and managed by growers, or 
operated by companies in near-by towns, 
would reduce some of the difficulties 
with which the growers in the warmer 
apple belts have to contend, and would 
thereby give greater stability to the 
industry in those sections. There can 
be no question, from the standpoint of 
the keeping of the fruit, of the advantage 
of a warehouse located near the orchard, 
but its usefulness to the business as a 
whole depends not on the keeping quality 
of the fruit alone, but on the larger ques- 
tion of adaptability to the present re- 
quirements, of the apple trade. 

The same variety of apple may vary 
widely in keeping quality when grown 
under different conditions. The apple 
is affected by its poogrephical environ- 
ment, by the type of soil, by the condition 
of the trees, and by other factors con- 
nected with its production. Itis poten 


' safe to say that an environment whic 


causes the fruit to grow with unusual 
rapidity causes it also to mature corre- 








Green 


spondingly fast after the fruit is picked. 
Apples grown on low, rich land or on 
young trees are abnormally large and are 
likely to deteriorate sooner than fruit 
of the same variety from older trees on a 
more congenial soil. Fruit stimulated 
by nitrogenous fertilizers in orchards in 
which the water-holding power of the 
soil has been largely increased by the 
incorporation of vegetable matter is often 
inferior in keeping quality. Similarly, 
apples beg eige on quick-acting sandy 
soils and on the strong new lands in some 
of the newer apple-growing regions are 
apt to reach the end of their life relatively 
early in. the season. The grower should 
recognize the fact that the apple is greatly 
modified by its environment, and that the 
inherent differences in each lot are not 
eliminated by storage treatment.—T. A. 
Tefft, New York, in Pennsylvania Farmer, 
—= 
About Canned Apples 


A Government expert, Mr. A. B. Ross 
is calling attention to new forms of canned 
apples—new as to the manner of canning 
and in the condition and quality of the 
fruit in the cans, says Trade Journal, 
With our immense apple crop it would 
seem an advantageous time to put these 
suggestions into force, for we believe 
Mr. Ross is entirely right that there might 
be an immense market created for such 
products. The housewife has not learned 
to eat canned apples; does not know, in 
the majority of cases, that such fine 
gallon apples are to be obtained, and at 
an actual saving over the fresh fruit. 
The canners have not pushed this line of 
goods, except to the bakers, and the 
wholesalers and retailers, as usual, have 
done nothing to inform the public. If 
gallon apples were packed as Mr. Ross 
suggests, and the people knew of them, 
in cans, it would take an apple crop as 
large as the present record one every year 
to supply the demand for them in cans. 
And there would probably be more money 
in them for the canners than in any of 
the great staple crops as now sold. 

The apple pie on the dining cars, for 
which we pay fifteen cents a piece, is 
made from canned apples. 

qo 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED BOXES OF AP- 
PLES FROM 30 TREES 


Acre of Reynolds’ Orchard Makes 
Record—Fruit Is of Ben Davis 
Variety 

Fifteen hundred boxes of apples from 
30 trees, covering one acre of grourid, is 
the record. yield of apples reported by 
Harry A. Reynolds. The trees which made 
the exceptional yield are on Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ place near the Langdon orchards, 
and are of the Ben Davis variety. A 
thousand boxes per acre is considered a 
rather common yield hereabouts, but 
fifteen hundred is a little extra and the 
trees are classed with hens which lay 
three eggs a day, from a utility stand- 
point.—Washington State-Exchange. 
—_—— 

Here Is an Apple from a Tree Planted 
by Johnny Appleseed 

Green’s Fruit Grower has had much to 
say about that pioneer apple missionary 
Johnny Appleseed, who over a hundred 
years ago made annual pilgrimages across 
the country on foot when the regions 
traversed were completely covered with 
forests, carrying on his back a bushel or 
more appleseed which he planted here and 
there in the openings of the forest. 

Hulda McCrea of Eagle Rock, Pa., has 
sent Green’s Fruit Grower a handsome 
deep red apple as bright and beautiful 
as the McIntosh Red, with the following 
letter: 

“T am sending you an apple I picked 
from an apple tree that was planted by 
Johnny Appleseed, some one hundred and 
thirty years ago. The tree is very large 
and is in a fair state of preservation. It 
was bearing fruit when Patrick McCrea 
settled here in 1797. This tree is located 
at Eagle Rock, Venango Co., Pa.’’ 

It is a winter apple with beautiful shad- 
ing, beautiful stem cavity and calyx. No 
artist could by his art make more delight- 
ful colors than are shown on this apple of 
medium size; which is perfect in all re- 
spects, without blemish. We have at- 
tempted to preserve this apple in a jar 
containing water and one thousandth part 
formaldehyde. This is a deadly poison, 
and of course fruit preserved in this way 
could never be eaten. 

We offer thanks to this lady subscriber 
for her kindness in sending the apple, 
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How Many Hides 
Has a Cow? — 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted up- 
holstery of automobiles and furniture. 

Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce 
upholstery leather. 

The two lower, fleshy, grainless sheets are coated, 
embossed, and sold as “genuine leather.”” That is 
why so much “leather” upholstering cracks, rots and 
peels so quickly. 


= DU PON 
faBRIKo) 


@t6 U8 PAY. ore 


Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 


It averages twice the tensile strength of coated splits, is water- 
proof, and perfectly parallels the appearance and “‘féel” of the best 
quality of grain leather. 

For two years several leading makers of automobiles have been 
upholstering their cars with it, and are entirely satisfied. 


Get Acquainted. Small Sample Free. 
Large Sample (18x25 inches) 50 cents. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario. 


Creftsman Quality Fabrikoid on sale by John Wan- 

amaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburg; 

J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburg; John Shillito Co., Cin- 

cinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; Du Pont 
abrikoid Co., 621 Broadway, New York. 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








100,000 Farmers and FruitGrowers 
Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 

the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low growing crops at the rate of an acrean 
hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “dip” on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 

Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 

Hy (West of Denver $5.) 

ey back if not satisfi 
Send no money but write today 
for our Special Offer and 
Catalog D - 
The Standard Stamping Co. 
349 Main St., Marysville, O. 




































More than 












How to Grow Fruit FREE 


Write today for our book—more than acatalog. Tells what to plant in your locality, 
how to plant, trim and spray. Describes and pictures our immense stock of Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, Pears, small fruits, ete.—all ‘Wood Quality” stock. Also our big 
stock of ornamental trees, shrubs and plants for beautifying your home grounds. 
We sell direct only—at about a eS ag prices. We willsend this book ab- 

solutely free, Not the biggest book, but one you can depend on. Don’t fail 
to write for a copy—return mail brings it. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES, ALLEN L. W000, 527 Cucven Roan, Rocutstee, W. Y. 





















which we highly prize. 
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One Barrel of “Scalecide” 





ay as many Trees as Three Barrels of_~2>— Saar 
rx PES Oy tuys Lime Sulfur. SRT e 
“Scalecide’’ has 3. Ne 
in ee a 4 LiMe || LIME || LIME 


on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 

and larvae of insects with half the labor to SULFUR SULFUR SULFUR 

apply. We'can back up this statement with facts it 
ing the Good Results from Using 


“SCALECIDE” 


Send for our illustrated booklet—‘*Proof of The Pudding’’. Tells how ‘*Scalecide” will positively destroy San Jose and 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylia, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury te the trees. Write today for this FREE book and 
also our booklet—**Spraying Simplified"’. 

Our Service Department can furnish ing you need for 

the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
We are World Distributors for D’S “ELECTRO” SPRAY CHEMICALS and Arsenate 
of Lead Powder (33 per cent), which, used wet or dry, 4as no equal in strength or texture, Avoid imitations. 
B. @. PRATT CO., M’t'e Chemists Dept.F 50 Charch Street, New York City 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 is a bright 
book of 182 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and care- 
fully written descriptions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It 








tells the Plain Truth, and is a 
safe guide to success in the 
garden. It is mailed: free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient ser- 
4; vice is built about the Burpee 
Idea of Quality First, and to 
““give rather than to get all that 
is possible.’’ Hence, we have 
not advanced prices because of 
the shortage caused by the war 
and we deliver seeds free by 
parcels post. We trust that you 
will read our Silent Salesman. 
A post card will bring it. 
Write today, and kindly mention 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


LETT TTT TT 


VICKS 
GARDEN en OR Gd) FOR_- 


and FLORAL 1915 


FREES —e Severalnew ~““WRITETODAY 
4 features. Contains valuable =o 
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practical information on planting, x 
etc., just what you need to know about 


the garden. A large number of splendid new 
varieties. For 66 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
and Trees. This bcok, the best we have issued, the 
result of our experience as the oldest mail order seed 
concern in America, is yours, absolutely free. 
Ask for your copy today, before you forget it, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


15 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
The Flower City 














Established for61 years. Seeds, bulbs, 
plants, shrubs and trees of the best 
quality. Sixty acres of home grown 
roses. Our new illustrated catalog No. 
2 describes the above. Catalog No. 1 
gives detailed description of fruit and 
ornamental trees. Either or both 
mailed upon request. (93) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Box ws joriste and’ Ohio 

















Se er ee 


ANUARY or February is a good 
time to pick off the brown-tail 
moth larvae. They are to be 
foynd rolled up in brown leaves, 
tied to the trees with a web. 

The coldest time of the winter is the 
best time to prune the grapes. If pruning 
is delayed until after the sap is running, 
the result may be no grapes. 

On a stocky stem two buds are enough 
to leave; on a poor stem, prune so as to 
leave but one. 

The younger shrubs need special pro- 
tection from the freezing and thawing 
incident to winter. If there is snow on 
the ground it will pay to bank it about 
the shrubs that are tender. If the season 
is open, use fallen leaves to protect the 

ushes, or any other sort of mulch that 
is at hand. The alternate freezing and 
thawing is hard on the trees, too. It is 
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Trim gooseberries in the same way that 
you do the currants. 


Cut out the old, dead raspberry and 


blackberry canes. Leave the cutting off 
of the tops of the living canes until later, 
when you can see what is dead. The 
advantage of cutting out the old canes 
now is that there is no danger of breaking 
off good buds from the living stalks. 

If you want new currant or gooseberry 
bushes, bend down. a branch and cover 
the joint under earth as soon as the ground 
opens. 3 

All kinds of hardy tea roses ought to be 
trimmed before the end of winter, and 
early blooming roses should be cut back 
now as wellasin summer. Young climb- 
ing roses ought to be cut back to a strong 
eye, and the side shoots pruned as grape 
vines are pruned, that is, a couple of eyes 
from the stem. 








fail to plant some. 








a good idea to protect their roots in the 
same way that you do the shrubs. 

In the currant bushes, cut out part of 
the old wood and thin out the week shoots. 
In thinning out the currants, remember 
that you want to keep the bush open 
enough so that the wind can get at every 
part of it. The wind does much for 
setting the fruit. 

All the shrubs need to be cut back or 
trimmed out before the sap begins to run. 
The old, dead stems of the spirea and 
deutzias must be cut out; and the hydran- 
geas, altheas, ribas, weigelas, and syringas 
should be cut back. If any of the last 
named are overgrown bushes, cut them 
down almost to a stock, in order to give 
them a new start. 

If the honeysuckle has not been thinned 
out before, do it now. In trimming, be 
sure that the stems are cut cleanly. Tie 
the climbers to their supports before the 





spring growth begins. 





An arch of Crimson Rambler roses like the above would add to the beauty of your grounds. 


Do not 





Rotation of Crops 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I have been reading 
the Fruit Grower for years. I would like 
a little information about a small tract 
of land I have on which I harvested two 
crops of strawberries. Last summer after 
harvesting the berries I planted it to 
potatoes, and after harvesting the pota- 
toes I sowed it to rye and have now a good 
stand of rye. I wish to know if the same 
ground would stand strawberries again 
this spring.—D. W. Kaufman, Ohio. 





Reply: Strawberry plants do not take 
a great deal from the soil except nitrogen. 
They need a lot of nitrogen, and as this 
can be readily supplied by fertilizing 
with barnyard manure, 500 to 800 bushels 
per acre, it is not so important that you 
rotate crops, so if your land has had a 
rest two years and you have had potatoes 
and rye on it, it ought to be in good shape 


REGORY’'S 
HONEST 


tion. Grown with care for 
A those who want quality. 
> Send for this collection. 
5 packets choicest seeds. 
~ Victor Squash, Detroit Dark 

Red Beet, Black Seeded Let- 
tuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, 
Abbott’s Parsnip. Mailed 
postpaid for 10c, 


Fine Catalog Free 


Z Describes the best reliable sorts 
y” of vegetable, field and flower seeds. Illus- 
trated with “‘true-to-nature” pictures. Gives 
honest prices for honest seeds. Write for copy 
4 today. Tells how to obtain the r’s Ready 
wy Reference Book and our New National Cook Book free. 
J.J.H.GREGORY & SON 
‘f 412 Elm Street, Dep’t4, Marblehead, Mass. 

































When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Make better gardens. All 


. are tested for purity and 

) vitality. Produce tasty 

f \vegetables and charm- 

ing flowers. Have 

giving satisfac- 

tion for over 50 years. 
Be sure and try our 


j 5° FINE VEGETABLES 10c 

’ e large ket each of 

Bean, Beet, ll Radish 

ao and Tomato—postpaid.. All are 

4m. ° heavy yielding and exceptionally fine 
in quality. Try them. 

Our Superb Large CATALOG FREE 
Contains 128 pages, 300 ures from photographs, 
Gives helpful cultural directions and offers strictly high- 
grade seeds at fair prices. Write for your free copy to-day. 


Seed Co., 244 High St., Columbus, Ohio J 






























New Crop,lowa Grown,Reclean: 


CLOVER..:.. 
and 
Medium Red, Mammo’ 


ed 






inspected 


th, Alsike, le 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest. aa. 


TIMOTHY ous Grass,etc.,atiow 

NOW is the time to BU 

Ask for samples and copy of our Special 
Red Ink Price List. illus- 
trated Catalog of Seed FREE. 


1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 25 DES MOINES, (OWA 











Money Saving , Aad ait chest our 
Seed Catalog zs 
Free Ssreasis, terns 











The kind you ought to plant—the 


——um J.J. BELL SEED 
best grown.Fine catalog and pack- 
et Giant Pansies for 3c to pay ex- 


& E EDS Pense. 10 varieties annual flowers 


Sa, 1 oargeroms, Eee’ Send Se eday for enhog ta pct 
le or 
of nest pansies you ever saw. A.C. ANDERSON, Columbus, Neb. 























Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 

Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10 CENTS 
we will send postpaid our 
FAMOUS COLLECTION 











1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato 

1 pkg. Princess Radish ~ . ° > « 100 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Ce ° ° . 200 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head bage . ° « lbe 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuee « - . 106 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds ° « S60 
1.00 
Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay and 
packing and receive the above ‘“‘Famous Col: mn,” to- 

gether with our New and Instructive Garden Guide. 

GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
234 Rose 8t. Rockford, Illinois 











When you write advertisers 
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Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRUIT AND PRO- saying that the fruit spur is the real 
DUCE DISTRIBUTOR machine through the operation of which 


he En lish Market Wants Our A ples fruit is manufactured. Possibly exception 
‘i . This Year — " may be taken to this in the case of bearing 


Mr. Charles M. Simmons, one of the 02 °¢-year-old wood. but this rather 
large European buyers of apples and other ©Xtraordinary habit of some varieties of 
roduce, called at the office of the editor apples and pears is not general enough to 
and stated that the British Isles had not seriously conflict with the statements 
gone out of business and that American made. At any rate, the fruit spur is the 
apples would be wanted in England this 9 apes Epa gt the tree usually employs 
year pretty much as usual, but that ag “he pte of fruit pore a fall of 
‘American apple growers must not expect frui gyre soe - some orchards are full 0 
fancy prices for apples sold in England, ni iP we those of other orchards are 
either in boxes or barrels, this year. ,7° rota h — fewer in number. The 
He said that the English people will want’ @@!V!¢ual fruit spurs in some orchards 
apples as food more than as a luxury, ®V¢r@ge an apple or a pear once every two 
and that he saw no reason why American © three years; those in other orchards 
apple growersshouldnot receive profitable ®VCT@8e & =~ only once in four or ae 
prices this year for their apple crop, pro- OF 5!* ns elg “4 yt te ten years. The 
vided they are carefully graded and ®Verage length of hie of the fruit spur in 
packed. some trees may be three or four years; in 


Cheer up, Growers! 
is safe! Associated Press reports that an 
entire Russian army marched for six 
days, detached from its lines of com- 
munication, and subsisted solely on ap- 
ples for six days. Presumably the apples 
were gathered by the way-side, but the 
reports state that during these six days 
they made a phenomenal march without 
any other food than apples. Probably 
if they had been able to obtain Spitzen- 
burg, Jonathans or Yellow Newtowns, 
they would have been glad to march 
indefinitely, grown fat on their fodder 
and at the end of the march be as fresh 
as daisies. Great is King Pip! 

The apple deal is showing some signs’ 
of life with prices running about twenty- 
five cents per box less than in 1913. The 
cash buyer, of whom it is said, ‘‘He is 
always around when he is not needed, 
but when he is needed is conspicuous 
by his absence,”’ is living up to hisreputa- 
tion. There is, however, nothing alarm- 
ing about the apple outlook, and the 
predictions made in the editorial columns 
of our September magazine seem ready 
for fulfillment, i.e., that when the season 
is over it will be found to have been’ a 
satisfactory one, all things considered. 


facts regarding the fruit manufacturing 
machinery in our orchards. 

The health, vigor and longevity of the 
fruit spur depend upon its food and 
moisture supply and upon the amount 
of sunlight that it receives. ‘ It is possible 


not enough moisture and food present to 
supply properly all the spurs and their 
developing fruits. It is also possible for 
the upper and outer limbs to be so numer- 
ous and the growth they make so dense 
that many of the inner and lower branches, 
with their fruit spurs, receive insufficient 
light. to keep them thrifty. Later, these 
shaded spurs die off and the fruiting area 
of the tree is thereby reduced. 

Under these circumstances judicious 
pruning would so limit the number of 
spurs that there would be food and moist- 
ure for all; and the branches would be so 
thinned that enough sunlight would filter 
through the outer and upper part of the 
tree to keep the remaining parts growing 
vigorously. 

Though possibly a smaller percentage 
of fruit growers under-prune than over- 
prune, too little pruning is without ques- 
tion the direct cause of small crops and 
oo inferior fruit in many ee Rs ~ 

: : not necessary to visit a large number o 
: Pruning for Fruit ate orchards in order to find evidence of too 

Our t psoas é object in maintaining an jight pruning. Dead and dying fruit 
orchard is to take from it year after year gnurs are very common, especially on 
the largest possible quantities of fruit of ojder trees. There may be loss of fruit 
the best possible grades and at the lowest spurs from dense shading in over-pruned 
practicable costs. It is because of this trees and there will, of course, be a cer- 
that we cultivate, fertilize, thin, spray, tain Joss from other perfectly ‘legitimate 
prune and otherwise care for the trees. causes such as occasional injuries incident 
This being true, the value of any par- to picking in very well-cared-for trees, but 
ticular orchard operation or dango can in general the dying out of many fruit 
be—and should be—measured by the way spurs indicates too little pruning. 
in which it influences yield, grades and 
cost of production, says V 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

If then we ask the question, ‘‘Why do 
we prune?’’ our answer is that funda- 
mentally we prune to get more fruit and 
better fruit, to increase quantity and 
quality. At this point it may be objected 
by some that we also prune to secure a 
certain shaped tree. That, however, is a 
matter of training, and pruning should 
not be confused with training. Training 
has to do with the shaping of trees, with 
making them assume one form or another. 

We train trees with open or close cen- 
ters; with round, spreading or flat tops; 
with many or few scaffold limbs; with 
high or low heads. Training does not 
have to do directly with the functioning, 
with the behavior, of the tree. A tree 
trained with an open center may be much 
better adapted to a certain soil, 4 certain 
slope and a certain amount of humidity 
than a close centered tree of the same 
variety. The reverse may be true of the Principles are always the same. 
same variety under an entirely different 
set of conditions. : 7 : 

But whether in training we secure a Protest Selling of American Horses to 
good shape or a poor one for a certain Be Used in Battle 
variety, under our conditions, training Reports that American horses are being 
has to do primarily with form. On the sent to be slaughtered on the battlefields 
other hand we prune trees to so modify, of Europe stirred delegates from various 
to so control, theirfruit habits that larger societies interested in the prevention of 
and more regular crops of better fruit cruelty to animals at to-day’s session 
will be borne. In other words, we prune of the convention of the American Hu- 
to modify function. mane Association. A woman delegate 

Broad] goa « we can control the declared that it seemed ludicrous to spend 
fruiting habit of fruit trees only in so thousands of dollars for the prevention 
far as we oan control their machinery for of minor injuries to horses here while 
fruit production. The flower is usually thousands are being shipped abroad to 
regarded as the mechanism that the plant endure much greater suffering. 
constructs for the ultimate purpase of A Chicago Silegete said that a party 
fruit and seed formation, but flower of Englishmen are in Chicago buying 
formation depends, to a very large extent, horses for the British army. President 
upon the number of flower spurs, or, as Stillman, of Albany, declared that “‘it 
we call them, ‘fruit spurs,’’ and upon igs our business to get the facts and force 





. R. Gardner produce water sprouts and other wood 
growth at the expense of fruit spurs indi- 
cates that two heavy pruning has already 
been done. Irregular bearing and dying 
out of fruit spurs indicates that too little 
pruning or pruning in the wrong part of 
the tree, or both, have been faults of 
recent years. The person who prunes 
should glance quickly over the tree, 
judge quickly and accurately of the 
alance (or lack of it) that exists.between 
wood and fruit production, between 
vegetable growth and fruit-bearing sur- 
face, and then proceed to restore or 
maintain thisbalance. In its last analysis 
the question of amount of pruning be- 
comes @ question of judgment. Rules 
cannot be given, or, if given, they are 
almost worse than useless, They mislead 
as often, or more often, than they lead 
aright. Principles:governing amount can 
be more or less thoroughly understood 
and then applied to individual cases. 





others thirty or forty years. These are | 
The ‘Apple Deal extremes, of course, but they represent | 


for a tree to be so situated that there is | 





A tendency on the part of the tree to| 





their behavior. | : the government to act if these things are 
This is practically the equivalent of true.” 
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TRIAL NON KEROSENE Yi 
30 DAYS CRANKING ENGINE. ae | 
Sidr BTS Raa eae nae (a, | 


to 10-4. P. Thousands 
nt. 


e 
in fuel ed. 2 . 80 days’ free trial. 
> Immediate shipment. Write for Catalog “K.” if you equire @ larger 
\, engine use the 


Bessemer Fuel Oil Engi 


icture Pamon Besse: Fuel Oil 
=—2 Lopenp tha ur mts, factories, electric 


Low 
Widely used in irrigation, s 
plants, etc. Runs on chea) > fuel and crude oils. No patie ies 


or_ magne . 
165 H. P. Speci Catalog “O" 


A THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
PUMPING Grove City, Pa. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FUVACAUNAUAOOUNNGLONNSITOENIONIND If you Sud 32 gauge guns an d lead 
too heavy and a bit slow in an all-day 
hunt, just get this splendid new 


Maclin 
Hammerless Repeater 


16- or 20-Gauge 
} $24.00 


The Safest i 
“ ony gee — - 


















= : 
SD 


For snipe, quail, partridge, woodeock, 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., it has the penetration 
and power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 
It’s a light, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superb- 
oy eeres with every up-to-date feature: Hammerless; 
olid Steel Br inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 
Ejection; Matted Barrel; 6 Quick Shots (5 in 20-ga.); 
Button Cartridge Release; Automatic Hang-Fire 
Safety Device; Double Extractors; Take-Down; Trigger 


Hammer Safety. It’s just the gun you want! Lie Marlin Firearms GQ, 


‘mz 12-gauge hammerless repeater, $22.60 39 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


SUNSMAAALAALANAUAUDDNEDALLAUGGAUUUNGANUSNGNTAAEDEDGDUGTUGANNOADADRUCNDONNUEONGCNAAOANONEOONONCOONONCACOeGGOnEsodeNdunereenigD 


Send 3c post- 
age for complete 
catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 





SEEDS 


at ONE-HALF, 
City Seedsmen Prices! 








Let us send you our catalog of seeds—it’s differ- 
It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 
SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds 
in country or city. FORREST SEED CO., Box 37, Cortland, N. Y.° 


ent. 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Seasonable Supplies} 


Reliable Spray Solutions Ready to Use 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE—Price of one gallon in condensed form making 
50 gallons of spray by adding 49 gallons of water, $1.00; 5 gallons, $3.50. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD—Use one to three pounds of Arsenate of Lead to 
50 gallons of water or Bordeaux Mixture. Price, 1 lb., 25c; 5 lbe., $1.00; 10 
Ibs., $1.50; 25 Ibs., $3.00; 50 Ibs., $5.00. 

BORDEAUX LEAD ARSENATE MIXTURE—This is a fungicide and in- 
secticide combined. Use one gallon of Bordeaux Lead Arsenate to 49 gallons 
of water. Price per gallon can, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5.50. ; 

_LIME-SULPHUR—Much used for San Jose scale and other scale insects. 
Price, one gallon,, making from 11 to 45 gallons of spray, dilute as per directions 
on package, 80c; five gallons, $3.25. Price per barrel, (50 gallons), $8.50. 


Green’s Cog Gear Barrel Spray Pump No. 18 for 
Small Orchard. Best Pump on Earth for the Money 


It has bronze ball valves and brass seats; the plunger 
is brass, fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold 
or any caustic mixture. The cylinder and discharge pipe 
are all brass. The air chamber is 32 inches in length, en- 
abling the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic 
& spray. It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily 
\ operated. The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution 
from the bottom, making it impossible for yy 
this pump to clog under any circumstances. * 

The new base is made so that the pump 
can be used on any barrel, regardless of 
height. Price, as illustrated, including 
Mechanical Agitator, 15-ft. hose and nozzle, 
ready for use, $8.80. 

8-ft. extension pipe 50 cents extra. 
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PAT JET/AGITATOR 


Bucket or Barrel Spray Pump. Two Pumps in One 


It has all the advantages of the ordinary barrel pump and 
bucket pump combined. Has one-half more air chamber than 
any other make of bucket pump. Is made of brass with ball 
valeda: handle and foot rest are malleable iron. When used as 
a barrel pump, detach the foot rest and attach pump to top of 
barrel. Price, No. 24 complete, ready to use, with agitator, 5 ; 
feet of 3 ply hose and graduating vermorel, fine or coarse spray, “ 
and solid stream nozzle, $4.45. With 4-ft. extension pipe for higher trees, $4.75. 
Green’s Grafting Tool and Grafting Wax 
Green’s Grafting Wax in convenient pound and 4% 
=>) pound packages. Price postpaid 14 lb. —— 45c; 

5 Ibs. $2.00. Green’s Grafting Tool, complete, made 
= of forged steel. Price, postpaid, 75c. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cutawa 


BUSH AND BOG PLOW 

does work no other machine can do. 
It cuts down bushes, demolishes bogs, 
and does all kinds of hard plowing disking. 


ing 
It is big and strong and withstands terrific 
strain. A sends about it. If he doesn’t 
sell CUTAWAY (CLARK) implements, write us 
at once for free catalog. There are no substitutes. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
865 MAIN STREET HIGGANUM, CONN. 













Four-horse hitch 
Dust-proo, hard- 


wood bearings 


Weight 660 pounds 
24-inch disks 
forged sharp 






































































When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Virginia Apple Orchards 


frequently net as much as $500 anacre from onecrop. 
Peaches, pears, plumsandsmall fruit doequally well. 
Ideal climate for fruit-growing. , 
well located fruit lands, on railroad, 
can be bought aslow as $15 an acre OD 
easy payments. Write today for particulars 
F. H. ey Agent 
Norfo!k estern Ry, 
Room 221 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 















AGENTS—AT LAST! 
A Hot Water Bottle that . WON’T LEAK 







BBER. Low 
price means a sale ki) 
Agents wild over big profits they are 


every home. 
making. Your territory open. Write quick. 


Thomas Bottle Co., 3570 Rome St., Dayton, Ohio 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 









A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
he fps ree It comesin the form of a dry powder 
and al! that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr.A. L. Rice, Manf’r., 16 North St. 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
anges you can save a good many dollars. Write 

ye 





i "] Hundreds of good positions now open. No experienc« 
oH df uired to get one of t.uem.Earn Big lling good. 

r while you learn. Write for Sade pad positions o7 and 
is of our students who earn 
ni 


r i] testimon ‘als from 
1 $200 earest office. Dept 547 






hundred 
to $500 a month. Address 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, NewYork, KansasCity, San Francise- 


Crowing 
Quick MONEY. Mushrooms 
Learn things many growers never knew be- 
& fore, explained in new book, ‘‘Truth About 
Mushrooms.”” Add $10 to $70 a week to your 
3 income. Small capital starts it. Demand ex- 












boxes, 
y \ bigger,quicker. 
Anyonecan do it. Send for the book, it’s free. 
Industry, Dept.1641342 N.Clark St.,Chicago 
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CeO eae oO 
ERPS See 
Dr. Goodcheer’s Remedy 
Feel all out of kilter, do you? 
Nothing goes to suit you quite? 
Skies seem sort of dark and clouded, 
Thouzth the day is fair anc bright? 
Eyes afiected, _' tc notice 
Beauty spread c. every hand? 
Hearing so impaired you're r-scing __ 
Songs of promise, sweet and grand: 


YoU) ¢, « 
be 8 LO: 
SPA: FSS 


No—your case is not uncommon— 
Tis a popular distress. 

Though ’tis not at all contagious, 
Thousands have it more or less. 

But it yields to simpl. treatment, 
And is easy quite to cure. 

If you follow my directions, 
Quick recovery is sure. 


Take a bit of cheerful thinking, 
Add a portion of content, 

And, with both let glad endeavor, 
Mixed with earnestness, be blent. 
These, with care and skill compounded; 
Will produce a magic oil, 
That is bound to cure if taken 
With 2 lot of honest toil. 


sea a caaee. 

In old times it used to be thought that 
disease came from the world about us— 
from swamps and night air and decaying 
refuse and the like. 

Today we know that disease comes from 
eople. The disease germs are parasites. 
very case of communicable disease from 

a common cold to tuberculosis or the 
bubonic plague is caused by the transfer 
of germs from one person to another, or 
sometimes from one animal like the cow 
or the rat; in which the disease germs 
grow as they do in a human being. 

This is why the health officer is today 
interested particularly in people, not in 
things. If he can get hold of the sick 
people and stop their dangerous germs 
from getting away into water or onto food 
or fingers to infect others he can do more 
in the prevention of disease than in any 
other way. . 
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What One Man Does to Preservc 
Youthfulness Up to the Age of 
Ninety Years 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I am going to 
tell what I do in the morning, preparatory 
for the day’s work. It ir routine—every- 
day—and has become a habit, ard begins 
after the room is somewhat warmed. 


I first massage my neck, throat and 
shoulder muscles thoroughly, with gentle 
ercussion at back of neck; then go to the 
avatory, strip off night shirt, and prepare 
the water for my bath—sponge—varying 
the temperature according to season, 
always that which is pleasant. First, I 
wash my face and neck, paying par- 
ticular attention to my ears, washing 
them thoroughiy every morning. Then 
I dip my face in the water, opening and 
closing my eyes while in the water—and 
hold it there as long as I can. Then I 
stand up straight, breathe deeply, and 
gently massage the eyes, the motion 
always from outside to towards the nose. 
Repeat twice—three times in all. Don’t 
forget the lung gymnastics. Next, I 
wet the whole y thoroughly;. then 
comes the percussion. I slap with flat 
of hand every part of the body I can reach, 
and I do it thoroughly too. You in be- 
inning will have to go gently, but I 
— right on, cupping my hands in some 
places. 
Then I wash again and grab my towels, 
hair brush, “‘salt cellar’? and cup and 
rush out to the fire. I am pretty savage 
in the use of the towels, sometimes rub- 
bing off a little skin on the shoulder or 
back of the neck. Before using towels, 
however, I prepare my cup for the water 
by shaking the necessary salt into it. 
After wiping dry I fill the cup, in which 
is the salt, with boiling water, and begin 
the next series of exercise—Calisthenics. 


First, I lify one leg, from the hip, as 
igh as possible and swing it back and 
forth a dozen or more times, then the 
other one; next kick out, alternately with 
the feet, then down; breathing clear down 
all this while. Next I swing the arms, 
right and left, as hard as I can, say a 
dozen times; then strike out, as if fighting 
hard, a dozen or more times. Last bend 
backward as far as I can, two or three 
times. This concludes the morning exer- 





cise, except: that when I come to dress 


ruit 
A, While dressing 
4 cup of hot water, just as hot as I can. 


fe hurry, “‘Fletcherize’’ every mouthful, by 


Y) between each sip. 
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t a thorough massage. J 
sip—not drink—my first 


“HEALTH’S BEST WAY— 
EAT APPLES EVERY DAY” 


n sipping the water, be moderate, don’t 


it around and mixing with the 
ake three or fou. long breaths 


swashin 
saliva. 





Massachusetts Farm Notes 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
nice, well-rooted, parcel post trees came 
promptly to hand and showed their vi- 
tality by promptly getting to work. 


By the way clean your teeth before you 
begin to sip, or, if you have -false teeth, 
take them out. While combing and 
brushing your hair sip the next cupful— 
sip, mind, and be sure that it is hot. I However discouraging the spring may 
get results within two hours;,a perfect have been for other work, the cool, moist 
evacuation, nearly as mush water passing weather made it an ideal time for trans- 
out with the ‘“foeces’’ as does with an planting. Every tree is alive and all 
‘‘enema’”’ of water held twoor three hours. have made growth. varying from one to 

I used to be troubled, and so did the three feet. 
wife, with muscular rheumatism and I put grafts of Northern Spy into one 
rheumatism of the joints—arthritis—but limb of a bearing tree, so shall not have 
this treatment or something else has cured to wait a dozen years or more for Spies 
us both, unless it be a twinge sometimes, to eat. I also grafted two limbs to Stay- 
which goes with the massage we give. man, which will give me an early chance 

If you wish I will describe my prepara- to determine if this unknown quantity 
tion for sleep—every muscle me Ac I can is the long-keeping, good-eating winter 
reach, including those of the feet, is apple that I am looking for. Although 
pinched and worked, massaged, until the but an amateur at grafting, I have good 
circulation of the blood is lively; the joints success with cutting the scions early in 
being especiaNy attended to—H. T.W. April. My neighbor grafts much later 
and cuts his scions as he uses them, 
while I bury mine till the weather grows 
fairly warm. He has exceptionally fine 
success, so I have wondered at the advice 
often given to cut scions in the fall or 
during the winter. 

I think I have found a solution of three 
problems that I have studied on for 
several years. The first relates to a fine 
Yellow Transparent tree. It would per- 
sist in loading itself up like a Japan plum 
one year and bear nothing the following 
season I thinned until my neighbors 
wondered if I had “bats in my belfry,” 
but never got off enough to accomplish 
my purpose of getting a fair crop each 
season. Three years ago I cut out several 
limbs and grafted to King. This reduced 
the bearing surface and by thinning I 
got the finest Transparents I have grown. 
Better yet, the tree bore a bushel or more 
this off-year. Even after the grafts are 
bearing freely, I think the much longer 
season for ripening part of the crop will 
favor the tree. 

The second problem has been to grow 
strawberry shortcake on this light, leachy 





In thinking over what I have written it 
strikes me that I have left out the quan- 
tity ot salt I use. I do not measure it— 
tastes differ; make the water as salt as 
you like your soup. Don’t forget the 
deep breathing nor the swashing the water 
around the mouth, mixing it with the 
saliva. I deem this most important. 
Rub and massage every part of the body 
you can reach, unless it be the face, and 
this I go over once a week, carefully— 
rubbing gently—but thoroughly. Be 
thorough; that’s the word regarding 
health, wealth or happiness. 

——-o0-—_—_— 
A Matchmaking Chinaman 


Mr. Wu Ting Fang was one of the most 
notable Chinamen who ever spent much 
time in this country. He was highly 
respected. He asked queer questions 
which were not considered seriously owing 
to his being a foreigner not used to our 
customs and not caring much for them. 


The following, clipped from the Youth’s 
Companion, illustrates his peculiar per- 
sonality and also intimates how easily soil, with our annual severe droughts. 
young people may be helped along towards This spring I set some nice plants in rows, 
matrimony: utting the plants one foot apart, and 

He was invited to attend the wedding fan kept them cultivated and clean of 
of the daughter of the Chief Justice of weeds. We are in the midst of a fierce 
the Supreme Court. When he entered drought and the uncultivated plants are 
the breakfast room, he saw the brides- going down the usual way, while the 
maids and a numberof young men. Then cultivated ones are standing up gréen and 
he continues: fresh, loaded with blossoms and yielding 

“Going up to one of the bridesmaids, some nice table berries... 
whom I had previously met, and who was The third vexed question was the 
the daughter of a Senator, I asked her pestiferous English sparrow. Whatever 
when it would be her turn to become a may be said for him elsewhere, here he 
bride. She modestly said that she did has disturbed the balance of nature in 
not know, as she had not yet had an offer. the bird world, and after twenty years 
Turning to the group of young men who of observation of the sparrow in his rela- 
were in the room, I jocularly remarked tion to the garden as well as to our price- 
to one of them, ‘This is a beautiful lady. less native birds, I have no hesitation 
Would you not like to marry her?’ He in pronouncing him an unmitigated nui- 
replied, ‘I shall be most delighted to.’ sance, and have no more compunction 
Then I said to the young lady, ‘Will you against destroying him than I have about 
accept his offer?’ She seemed slightly killing a potato , es This last June I 
embarrassed, and said something to the built a cage trap that has proved remark- 
effect that, as she did not know the gen- ably efficient. At the end of 314 weeks 
tleman, she could not give a definite there were 200 less of the undesirable 
answer. aliens, and the end is not yet. I caught 

“After a few days, I met the young more sparrows in two days than I have 
lady at an ‘At Home’ party, when she destroyed in two years by all other 
sonléed me for being so blunt with her means combined. As they are caught 
before the young men. I told her I was unharmed, if our dear little chippies get 
actuated by the best of motives. A few into the ‘trap, nothing worse happens to 
months later I received an invitation from them than a period of enforced idleness 
the young lady’s parents, asking me to and a ruffling of their feelings and feath- 
be present at the wedding of their daugh- ers.—Chas. A. Banister. - 


whether the bridegroom was the young KEditor’s Note: The Stayman apple 
man whom I had introduced to the young is large and of superior quality. The 
lady, and as soon as I entered the house, — simply is, Will it do well in 
the mother of the bride, to my agreeable New York state? This has not been 
surprise, informed me that it was I who proved.—C. A. Green. 
had first brought the young couple to- ——-0——— 
get samy ee nig —— _ the sri Prehistoric Animals 
groom heartily thanked me for my good wir. C, A. Green:—Last week I visited 
offices.” —Y outh’s Companion. the Asphalt Oil Pits in California, where 
Oo there have been discovered bones of 
“Tt is a sad age for us,” said the dray prehistoric animals: a mastodon skeleton 
horse, as the automobile parade went 18 feet high, a ground sloth with hind 
legs like a kangaroo and a tail 10 feet 





ter. I thought I would go and find out 


ast. 
“Tt is indeed,’ replied the carriage long, six or eight elephant skeletons, a 
horse. sabre-toothed tiger and a human skelton 


“The gasoline cars aré running us out at least 10,000 years old. A tree near it 
of business. in every department of life.’’ preserved in the oil, shows it to be 10,000 

“Yes,’’ said the carriage horse, ‘but years old. Intensely interesting. Anthro- 
there will always be the circuses left. pologiote from’ all over the world are now 
Imagine a horseless cireus!’’—Newark here aiding in the excavation and inves- 
News. tigation.—Wm. 8. Grassie, Calif. 
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JAR Green’s Fruit Grower 


a Let Green’s Trees Make Money For You 


ae ] as they did for Mr. H. W. Cobb, who sold his 
wy 6Elberta Peaches for $2700. 


Mr. H. W. Cobb of Glen Rock Fruit Farm, New Jersey, planted 
three acres with 150 Green‘s Elberta Peach Trees to an acre, about 
nine years ago. This year Mr. Cobb produced 2700 baskets of fruit 
which sold at $1.00 per basket. You may not be able to make $900 
per acre gross with Green’s Elberta Peach Trees, but you should 
easily make a good big profit per acre for yourself and family. 


~The ym = 
s came — ¥ 

eir vi- 
work. 
y may 
, moist 
trans- 
nd all 


one to Elberta Peach is unsurpassed as a valuable , 


large, beautiful peach of good quality. The best 
orchard variety. Valuable for planting in garden. 
Elberta is hardier in bud than many varieties, 
therefore a uniform cropper. Elberta is large, 
winter yellow, with red cheek, juicy and high flavored, 
hough flesh yellow; freestone. Season medium early, 
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McIntosh Red Apple (Winter) 


One of the best dessert apples. The flesh is very tender, perfumed and delicious. Fruit 
large, firm, fine, crisp, tender, very juicy, perfumed, slightly subacid. Skin whitish yellow, 
completely covered with bright red and carmine. Tree vigorous and hardy. Ripens in 
October to December or later. 


What Will You Plant Next Spring ? 


You need not be told that the Bartlett pear, Elberta peach and McIntosh Red apple are 
the three leading and most popular varieties of their class. Bartlett pear is famous the world 
over as a great market pear. Elberta has no less desirable reputation, and McIntosh Red 
leads the entire list of apples as the best hardy red apple, of the finest quality and is exceed- 
ingly productive. 

The above varieties have been carefully tested for orchard and garden planting. Our 
Charles A. Green has found them to be superior in quality, also the big money makers. Hence 
we have grown great numbers of the above varieties, all in three sizes:—largest size, medium 
size and small size. We have grown thousands of Duchess Dwarf Pears, Diploma and Red 
Cross Currants, Downing Gooseberries, Herbert Raspberries and Blowers Blackberries for you 
because of their good flavor and big profit. 
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ve Red Cross 
2 in is the sweetest currant ever produced. 


7. In making currant jellies remember the 


. Red Cross currant requires only half the 
aes. sugar that many others currants require, 
caer owing to its natural sweetness and fine 
OU 


el flavor. Prof. Maynard of Amherst Col- 


i lege, Mass., says, Red Cross currant 
ble averages larger than Fay’s Prolific and 


ght is more vigorous. Jacob Moore, the 
her originator, says it is twice as large as 
ght Victoria, will yield twice as much as 
a Cherry, and is of better quality than any 


~ of the older varieties. 
th- 





Mr. Cobb of Glen Rock Fruit Farms, New Jersey, says: 

“I have been most successful with Green’s Currants 

le planting between rows of my Elberta peaches. The results 

he of the Currants have been very good and have helped pay 
in the expenses of carrying the peaches to maturity.’ 


Do not fail to write us, stating how 
many of these or any other varieties of 
trees and plants you want to plant. Give 
abe number of trees, size and variety, asking 
of for special low prices, which we will 
id cheerfully make. Write NOW for spe- 
net cial prices before we are sold out of | . 
on these excellent varieties. Peas Meats ae oe ae : F 
ny RED CROSS—Sweetest currant ever produced 


- | GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 91 WALL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















oe be eee Here’s the BIG REASON in a nutshell: We undersell | §,,ccst trough bargain ever hop Stee 
lings. | Suitable for gas, oll. everybody because our buying methods are original— 2d, Hewvy “ahaa 
water, etc. Size 8-8 to 12in. | gitterent from any other concern. We don’t buy in the regu- | fiveted Round bottom, sam bes 
Lin haben tt te, lar way. Mainly big forced sales of brand new, desirable . Stands Bath be: Orde x 
Jose riveted seams. LotNo.J-1801 | Ttc2 stock of valves and fit- | stocks interest us; $1,000,000 Rug Auctions, Furniture Exposi- nickel-plated trimmings, 

Go 8 Bbin $5.96. L ter tings. Send us your specifi- | tions, Sheriff's and Receivers’ Sales, etc. Manufacturers, Job- cold water, afore ee 
— proportionately low." | cations for money saving prices bers, Big Retail Stores forced to sacrifice for cash, turn to us overflow and supply 
for quick help—our tremendous Buying Power, packed by $10,- , 


000,000 capital, gives us the first choice of the cream of such Combination sey sseses 98c 
Buys 


i Kitchen Sinks ; tf caer Se See Spee. Safe Locks 
Buy like we do—-NOTHING BUT BARGAINS! Share 40c This Door 


: —_ efits of our P-R-I-C-E W-R-E-C-K-I-N-G Sys- 
i So": grade " * Fine steel tank ag —_ pay Boosted prices. Pay our B-U-S-T-E-D Prices and keep the /-  . qure and 


ving in your ket. You can safely order anything on this page with your for ev 
af ste with nick i feed" 4 rig eAhut, because everything we sell is backed by our $10,000,000 “Satisfac- secur 
lar and bolts. i i tion-or-Money-Back’’ Guarantee. Every article a tremendous economy, d 
nection. er : Gol resentative of the 50,000 additional bargains listed 45 Mammoth ‘ PRICE 


Pipeand Fittings Read The Real Reasons 
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Grdes lot lot No. J- 
Painted Sinks, 18x24 in. rae ~ z a upon, postal r brings 
lot No. Ne Sue ats. Sh Sra 7 “i Other WRECKER.” Co » letter or aemead with ss Scr fora 
$2.55. bargains i i 4 rstood,, Order lot No. ams 168. 


“Harris Brothers, the Great 


Send Your Bills to Us 1 Price Wreckers, Saved Me $1000 


| We lead the world on Lumber! ite ene ons compete J ora Materials in My Home” 
with us on our great specialty. ur bed- r © Says John Mehmken of Roscoe, lowa 
B-U-S-T-E-D prices on over 20,000,000 feet of brand ° os Srieae buys, the gnaterial te a Pges 
“new, high grade material, suitable for every build- pm goat hy A 
ing need, undersell every concern on earth. M . pe “3 ye J: 
no mistake! When the “Great Price Wreckers” sayiA\y = 
rea < so!! No matter who or where you are—or what you're going A\y bath—at ves n would be Browd 
| to build—we positively guarantee to make you a tremendous saving { and happy man would 
your iumber bilig and‘eet our Sguvess Prices talk? Gecing’ is believs| . nder our ne shortage ne sn: 
your lumber bi an et our res. rices ta fad tras, system, with positive, a adeno plans. The t 4 
| ing. Come to Chicago Visit our vast 40-acre PRICE WRECKING og saving is due to our different buying and selling methods: only 




















ian i illions upon millions of feet of choice up-to- i one of over 100 similar Home 1 Building Bargains shown in 
— ms A aaa peor Scalestions, and all possible doubt will | our $10,000 Car oe ean aps Coupon nls dor ame, outed Sor and window sree tae 
You will then realize that it would be the height of ryt without calling.es waien Wpererec tammien Coupo 00 brings complete set 0 ue print plane, 
We require no money in material list and guaranteed delivered price ‘ a. - + — lana do not sult, return em and w 
We require no money down on shipments of material. 


disappear! 
folly to buy lumber from any one but us. 
advance. Send us your lumber bills now! 


Roofing Prices R-I-D-D-L-E-D ! rab C-R-A-S-H Go Wire and Fencing Prices 
47c for Ready Roofing heavient Te on sewed Mi) Strong Fencing, Per Rod, only ¥ 14c 


RA 4 roof covering. 
Our Ajax_brand in foot. 2 to8 pieces in every ro Nailgand Here ~ another one of our remarkable bargains. ©) 
. 85c. Order by lot N J-29. For ply ce i | pe » bou: 

ce Der og 47c. yr. jer by lot Ne y lot No. 31 | 








big deal, perf: 
in. high, mesh, 
in. high. square mesh, Dut ap tn eultab ple ine fol sits Tat Sie pke role 


Galvanized Fence Wire $1.13 per 100 tbs. 


ate tf Sultable for fences, stay wires or any ordinary purpose. This 
Metal Roofing $1. 19 Pao } beng sreguts® tn benata, anges trom 50 t0 — - ‘non guaranteed ae ofeneth: B4 
| I ove price is for 9 gau; e for | al quotations 
I: direct to the con: | at prices proportionately low. Order by lot No. J J-167. - a 


included. rig ly oract by lot Nos fet For 2 ply, price 
$1.78 be F Order by bo lot No. J-30. "for 2 ply, 
75 buys ‘our viest w Tabby, pac 


ee 
he 


guarantee for 20 years 





our own } mee oy we hevemede betterarrangements a this ee ae before 

Seacrest ar a eh ges JES. Barbed Wire Less Than 2c per Rod 

el he eng ey SSE Saree ea eect vein rete toe 
Ask for free roofing book today. ; up excatly 80 rods io reel. 2-point barbs. Lot ; per reel, $1.48. 








Big Shingle | White rowel Mixed Wire Nails C2 | Adjustable Wood Plane | Wall Board Snap 
I Lavatory $7.98 | Pe 100 Ib. Keg $4.28 Cait) | 75 > | 100 $4.68 
Y “Michael. | 5000 kegs, put 35 A-t Wood Sa.Ft. 
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12 Oy mye this Gasoline Engine ; $285 | Bath Room Outfit $22 
__Mhakd Sut this — 11-4 HP. ee viv SS = oe puslenys NE 
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« 
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